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TO  THE 

NEW    AND    ENLAEGED  EDITION. 


Since  the  Third  Edition  (1884)  I  have  not  made  any 
alteration  in  the  text  or  illustrations,  but  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when,  owing  to  the  constant  progress 
in  Histology,  several  points  have  become  clearer  and 
considerably  advanced.  Thus  in  the  question  of  the 
division  of  the  nucleus,  then  of  recent  origin,  many 
valuable  and  exact  observations  have  brought  this  to 
a  much  better  understanding.  Likewise  the  termin- 
ation of  nerves  in  the  epithelium  and  epidermis  seems 
to  become  more  settled.  Though  the  absorption  of 
chyle  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  researches,  only  quite 
recently  the  investigations  by  Heidenhain  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  this  question  to  a  faii'ly  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The  termination  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  striped  mus- 
cular tissue  has  by  Kiihne's  recent  researches  been 
considerably  advanced;  and  in  the  chapter  on  the 
structure  of  striped  muscular  tissue  I  have  adopted 
Rollett's  recently  published  views.  Other  minor 
alterations  will  also  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Several  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  some 
of  those  of  the  previous  edition  have  been  replaced  by 
more  satisfactory  ones.  In  connection  with  these  I 
have  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  very  excellent 
photographs  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  and  shown 
in  Figs.  33,  44,  106,  122,  123,  130,  131,  132,  149, 
and  152.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  really  good 
histological  microphotographs  that  have  as  yet  been 
published  in  aaiy  text-book. 

E.  KLEIN. 

Feb  mar  y,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CELLS. 

1.  The  ripe  oviim  (Fig.  1)  of  man  and  mammals 
is  a  minute  spherical  mass  of  a  soft,  gelatinous,  trans- 
parent, granular  looking  substance,  containing  nume- 
rous minute  particles — yolk 
oflobules.  It  is  invested 
by  a  radially  striated  deli- 
cate membrane,  called  the 
zona  ijellucida.  Inside  this 
mass,  and  situated  more  or 
less  excentrically,  is  a  vesicle 
—  the  germinal  vesicle — ■ 
and  inside  this,  one  or  more 
solid  spots  - —  the  germinal 
spot  or  spots.  The  gela- 
tinous transi)arent  substance 
of  the  ovum,  containing  a 
Aery  large  percentage  of  proteid  material,  is  called 
Protoplasm.  Before  and  immediately  after  fei'tilisa- 
tion,  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  shows  distinct  move- 
ment, consisting  in  contraction  and  expansion.  These 
movements  are  spontaneous — i.e.,  not  caused  by  any 
directly  visible  external  influence. 

The  diameter  of  the  ripe  ovum  in  man  and  domestic 
animals  varies  between        and        of  an  inch.  But 
before  it  ripens  the  ovum  is  considerably  smaller — in 
B— 1  . 


Fig.  1. — Eipe  Ovum  of  Cat. 

«,  Zona  nellucuia;  6,  permiual 
vesicle;  c,  protoplasiu. 
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fiict,  its  size  is  in  proportion  to  its  state  of  develop- 
nuint. 

2.  Fci'tilisiitioii  causes  marked  changes  in  the 
contractions  of  the  protoplasm  of  tlie  ovum  ;  these 


Fig.  2.— From  a  Section  tbrongh  the  Blastoderm  of  Chick,  uninciibated. 

a,  Cells  forming  the  ectodcnn  ;  b,  cells  forming  the  endoderm  ;  c,  large 
formative  cells ;/,  segmentation  cavity.  (Handbook.) 

lead  to  cleavage  or  division  of  its  body  into  two  parts, 
the  germinal  vesicle  having  previously  split  up  into 
two  bodies  or  nu.clei ;  so  that  we  now  find  the  ovum 


Fig.  3.— From  a  Section  through  the  Eudiment  of  the  Emhryo  Chick. 

e.  Primitive  croove  ;  f.  dorsal  laminse  of  epiblast  ;  d.  mesolilast.  The 
thin  layer  of  spiudle-shaped  cells  Is  the  hyDoblast.  (Handbook.) 

has  originated  tAvo  new  elements,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  protoplasm,  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of 
the  original  ovum,  and  each  contains  one  nucleus  or 
kernel.'^  The  investment  of  the  ovum  takes  no  part  m 
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this  process  of  division.  Not  long  after,  each  of  the 
two  clangliter  elements  undei-goes  cleavage  or  division 


Fig.  4.— Vertical  Section  tbrougli  the  Ovum  of  Bufo  Cinereus,  in  the 
early  stage  of  tlie  Embryo  Development. 

o,  Tegmental  layer  of  ei)il)l;ist ;  6.  dorsal  groove;  c,  rudiment  of  central  nervous 
sysleni;  notocbord  ;  f,  deep  layer  of  epiblast ;  /,  luesoblast :  a,  bviioblast : 
ft,  cavity  of  alimentary  canal  -  Rupconi's  cavity  ;  ii,  central  yolk  :  k,  remainder 
of  vou  baer  s  or  segjueutation  cavity.  (Handbook.) 

into  two  new  elements,  the  nucleus  having  previously- 
divided  into  two,  so  that  each  of  the  new  offsprings 
possesses  its  ow-n  nucleus.  This  process  of  division  "is 
continued  in  the  same  manner  for  many  generations 
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(h'igs.  2,  3,  4),  HO  that  aftei'  a  few  days  we  find 
witliin  the  orif^inal  investment  of  the  ovum  a  large 
numl)er  of  minute  (ihnneuts,  each  consisting  of 
protoplasm,  and  each  containing  a  nucleus. 

3.  Eroni  these  elements,  which  become  smaller  as 
the  process  of  cleavage  progresses,  all  parts  and  organs 
of  the  embryo  and  its  membranes  are  formed.  It  can 
be  easily  shown  that  the  individual  elements  possess 
the  power  of  contractility.  Either  spontaneously  or 
under  the  influence  of  moderate  heat,  electricity, 
mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation,  they  throw  out 
processes  and  withdraw  them  again,  their  substance 
flowing  slowly  but  perceptibly  along.  Hence  they 
can  change  their  position.  In  this  respect  they  com- 
])letely  resemble  those  lowest  organisms  which  are 
known  as  amoebte,  each  of  these  being  likewise  a 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm.  Wherefore  this  move- 
ment is  termed  amceboid  movement.  It  can  be  further 
shown  that  they,  like  amcebse,  grow  in  size  and  divide 
— that  is  to  say,  the  individuals  of  a  generation  grow 
in  size  before  each  gives  rise  to  two  new  daughter 
individuals. 

4.  Although  for  some  time  during  embryonic  life 
the  elements  constituting  the  organs  of  the  embryo  are 
possessed  of  these  characters,  a  time  arrives  when 
only  a  limited  number  of  them  retain  the  power  of 
contractility  in  any  marked  degree.  At  birth  only  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  lymphatic  organs,  and  the  muscular 
tissues,  possess  this  power,  while  the  others  lose  it, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  show  it  except  when  dividing 
into  two  new  elements.  Some  of  these  elements 
retain  their  protoplasmic  basis  ;  as  a  rule,  each  con- 
tains one  nucleus  (but  some  two  or  more)  and  is 
capable  of  giving  origin  by  division  to  a  new  genera- 
tion. Others,  however,  change  their  nature  altogether, 
their  protoplasm  and  nucleus  disappear,  and  they 
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give  origin  to  material  otlier  than  protoplasm — e.g., 
collagenous,  osseous,  elastic,  and  other  substances. 

b.  Beginning  with  the  ovum,  and  ending  with  the 
protoplasmic  nucleated  elements  found  in  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  embryo  and  adult,  we  have,  then, 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  generations  of  elements, 
which  with  Schwann  we  call  cells  and  with  Briicke 
elementary  organisms.  Of  these  it  can  be  said  that 
not  only  is  each  of  them  derived  from  a  cell  (Virchow  : 
omnis  cellula  a  cellula),  but  each  consists  of  the 
protoi)lasm  of  Max  Schultze  (Sarcode  of  Dujardin), 


Fig.  5. — Amceljoicl  movement  of  a  Wliite  Blood  Corpuscle  o£  Man ; 
various  phases  of  movement.  (Handbook.) 


is  witliout  any  investing  membrane,  and  includes 
generally  one  nucleus,  but  may  contain  two  or  more. 
We  can  further  say  that  each  of  these  cells  shows  the 
phenomenon  of  growth,  which  j^resupposes  nutrition, 
and  reproduction.  All  of  them  in  an  early  stage  of 
their  life  history,  and  some  of  them  throughout  it, 
show  the  pheuomenon  of  contractility,  or  amoeboid 
movement  ^Fig.  5.) 

Cells  ditler  in  shape  according  to  kind,  locality, 
and  function,  being  spherical,  irregular,  polygonal, 
squamous,  Ijranched,  spindle-shaped,  cylindrical,  pris- 
matic, or  conical.  Tliese  various  shapes  will  be  more 
fully  described  Avhen  dealing  in  detail  with  the  various 
kinds  of  cells.  Cells  in  man  and  mammals  differ  in 
size  within  considerable  limits  :  from  the  size  of  a 
small  white  blood  corpuscle  of  about  y-gVo  of  an  inch 
to  that  of  a  large  ganglion  cell  in  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord  of  about        of  an  inch,  or  to  that  of  a 
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nmltimiclcatcd  coll  of  the  bone  marrow — niycloplax — 
some  of  which  surpass  in  size  even  the  ganglicjii  cells. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  nucleus.  Between  tiie 
nucleus  of  a  ganglion  cell  of  about  to  -^^j^-^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  the  nucleus  of  a  wiiite  blood 
corpuscle  of  about  -g-f/^^  to  xTJwxr  i'^ch  and  less 

there  are  all  intermediate  sizes. 

6.  Protoplasm  is  a  transparent  homogeneous  or 
granular-looking  substance.  On  very  careful  exainina- 
tion  with  good  and  high  powers,  and  especially  when 
examined  with  certain  reagents,  in  many  instances  it 
shows  a  more  or  less  definite  structure,  com[)osed  of 
fibrils,  more  or  less  regular,  and  in  some  instances 
grouped  into  a  honeycombed  or  fibrillar  reticulum 
in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a  homogeneous  interstitial 
substance  (Heitzmann).  The  closer  the  meshes  of  the 
reticulum,  the  less  there  is  of  this  interstitial  substance, 
and  the  more  regularly  granular  does  it  appear.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  reticulum,  however,  may  be  included 
larger  or  smaller  granules  of  fat,  pigment,  or  other 
material.  Water  makes  protoplasm  swell  up,  and 
ultimately  become  disintegrated  \  so  do  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies.  All  substances  that  coagulate  proteids 
have  the  same  effect  on  protoplasm. 

7.  The  nucleus,  the  size  of  which  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  cell,  is  usually  spherical  or 
oval.  It  is  composed  of  a  more  or  less  distinct  invest- 
ing cuticle  and  the  nuclear  contents  ;  the  former  is 
the  nuclear  membrane,  the  latter  the  nuclear  sub- 
stance. This,  again,  is  composed  of  a  stroma  or 
7iuclear  network  and  the  interstitial  substance.  The 
network  consists  of  fibrils  of  various  thickness  and 
trabeculse  or  septa  more  or  less  irregular  in  thickness 
and  length.  Intimately  connected  with  the  network 
are  angular  or  rounded  masses  called  nucleoli.  The 
number  and  size  of  these  vary  considerably ;  in 
young  nuclei  they  may  be  large  and  numerous,  in 
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adult  or  resting  nuclei  tliey  ar-e  few,  and  in  those 
about  to  divide  they  ai-e  altogether  absent.  Also  the 
network  is  subject  to  great  variation  ;  while  in  adult 
or  resting  nuclei,  and  particularly  those  about  to 
divide,  the  network  is  of  great  uniformity  and  well 
developed,  it  may  be  very  imperfect  in  young  nuclei, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  number  of 
irregular  masses  joined  by  short  bridges.  The  more 
perfect  the  nuclear  netwoi-k,  the  fewer  are  the 
nucleoli.  Owing  to  the  ready  manner  in  which  the 
fibrils  of  the  nuclear  network  take  up  certain  dyes, 
they  are  called  Chromatin;  while  the  interstitial 
substance  not  possessed  of  this  character  is  called 
Acliromatin.  But  this  distinction  holds  good  only  to 
adult  or  resting  nuclei  ;  for  in  young  nuclei  the 
whole  nuclear  contents  may  possess  this  affinity  for 
the  same  dyes,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  nucleus 
becomes  unifoinnly  stained.  The  nuclear  membrane 
is  a  condensed  outer  stratum  of  the  nuclear  network. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  division  of  the  nucleus 
the  membrane  disappears. 

In  some  instances  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
nuclear  fibrils  are  in  continuity  with  the  fibrils  of  the 
cell  substance.  In  the  moving  white  blood  corpu.scles 
Strieker  and  linger  have  seen  the  nucleus  becoming 
one  with  the  cell  substance,  and  again  afterwards 
differentiated  by  the  appearance  of  a  membrane. 

8.  During  division  of  the  cell  the  nucleus 
generally  divides  before  the  cell  protoplasm.  This 
division  of  the  nucleus  was  until  lately  supposed 
to  occur  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm— i.e.,  by  simple  cleavage.  This  mode  is  culled 
the  direct  division,  or  Remak's  mode  of  division. 
In  this  division  tlie  nucleus  is  supposed  to  become 
constricted,  kidney-shaped  and  hour-glass  shaped,  and 
if  the  division  is  into  more  than  two,  lobed.  Nuclei 
of  these  shapes  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  they  need  not 
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necessarily  indicate!  direct  division,  l)ecau.se,  beinj,' 
very  soft  structures,  pressure  exerted  from  outside,  w 
the  motion  of  tl)(!  cell  protoplasm,  may  produce  these 
shapes  ;  and,  furtiier,  the  contractility  of  tlie  nucleus 
may,  and  occasionally  has  been  observed  to,  causi 
these  changes  of  shape.  From  the  observations  of 
Schneider,  Biitschli,  Fohl,  Strassbnrger,  Mayzel,  van 
Beneden,  Schleicher,  Flemming,  Rabl,  and  others,  it 


Fig-.  6. — Karyokinesia. 

A,  Onlinnry  nucleus  nf  a  columnar  epithelial  cell ;  b,  c,  the  same  nucleus  in  the 
stage  of  convolution  :  u,  the  wreath,  or  rosette  form  ;  E,  the  aster,  or  single 
star;  p,  a  nucl.  ar  spiiulle  from  the  Descemet's  endothelium  of  the  frog's 
cornea ;  G,  H,  i,  diaster  ;  k,  two  daughter  nuclei. 


is  known  that  in  the  embryo  and  adult,  in  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  in  all  kinds  of  cells,  both  in  the 
normal  as  well  as  morbid  condition,  the  division  of 
the  cell  jii'otoplasm  is  preceded  by  complex  changes 
of  the  nuclear  stroma,  leading  to  the  division  of  the 
nucleus.  Thesum-totalof  these  changesis  called  indirect 
division,  karyokinesis  (Schleicher)  or  karyomitosis* 

*  Schleicher  noticed  that  the  fibrils  during  this  process  show 
movement ;  hence  the  name  Karyokinesis.  Mitosis  indicates  the 
grouping  and  changes  of  the  fibrils  (juiVos  =  fibril). 
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(Flemiuiiig).  Where  this  process  occurs  in  its  com- 
plete and  typical  form,  the  network  passes  through 
the  following  phases  (Flemming,  Rabl)  : — 

1.  Convolutiou  or  spireme;  the  fiVirils  of  the 
nuclear  network  become  free,  as  it  were,  and  bent 
and  twisted  at  first  into  a  dense,  afterwards  into 
a  loose  convolution,  the  fibrils  becoming  shorter, 
thicker,  and  less  twisted  and  more  like  loops.  These 


 y 


,1 
.  / 


Fig.  7.— Epithelium  of  mouth  of  embryo  salamander,  showing  nuclei 
in  various  stages  of  karyomitosis  (Flemming). 

latter  by  transverse  division  increase  in  number,  and 
at  the  same  time  become  simple.  The  whole  nucleus 
is  larger  than  before. 

2.  Length  division  of  the  loops,  each  loop  giving 
origin  to  a  pair  of  sister-loops,  arranged  more  or  less 
like  a  rosette  or  wreatJi. 

3.  The  nuclear  spindle,  a  spindle-shaped  arrange- 
ment of  fine  threads  of  achromatin  extending  between 
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two  points  of  the  cell  protoplasm ;  these  points  are 
called  the  foles,  and  the  line  midway  between  them— 
i.e.,  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  s])indle — is  called  the 
equator.  At  the  poles  the  threads  of  tlie  spindle  are 
connected  with  a  set  of  radiating  iibrils  of  the  cell 
protoplasm — the  suns.  The  above  sister -loops  so 
arrange  themselves  about  the  equator  of  this  spindle 
as  to  form  a  star — the  moth,er-star,  monaster,  or'  aster. 
In  this  arrangement  the  vertex  of  the  loops  is  directed 
inwards,  the  open  limbs  outwai-ds.  Been  in  pi'ofile 
the  aster  would  appear  like  a  narrow  plate- — the 
nuclear  plate. 

4.  Metakinesis  :  Of  each  pair  of  sister  -  loops 
forming  the  aster  one  loop  migrates  towards  one,  the 
other  towards  the  other  pole  of  the  spindle,  the 
vertex  always  leading. 

5.  Diaster  :  arrived  at  the  pole,  the  loops  form 
again  an  aster  or  daughter-star  for  each  pole. 

6.  Dispireme :  the  threads  of  each  star  become 
convoluted. 

Now  follows  usually  the  division  of  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm in  the  line  of  the  equator  of  the  spindle. 

7.  In  the  last  phase  all  traces  of  the  spindle  are 
lost  ;  a  membrane  appears  around  each  of  the  two 
new  nuclei,  and  the  threads  of  the  dispireme  become 
branched  and  connected  into  a  netwoi'k. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  during  division 
an  intimate  fusion  between  cell  protoplasm  and 
nucleus  takes  place  :  (a)  by  the  fusion  of  the  nuclear 
interstitial  substance  with  the  cell  protoplasm  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  nuclear  membrane  ;  and  (b) 
in  the  nuclear  spindle,  whose  threads  at  the  poles  are 
joined  to  filaments  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

In  some  cases  the  process  of  karyomitosis  has  been 
found  to  be  atypical,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  above 
phases  are  left  out,  as  it  were  ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  nuclear  division  takes  place  already  during  the 
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earlier  phases— 6.^7.,  in  the  phase  of  the  spireme. 
When  the  nucleus  divides  into  two  or  three  oi'  more 
nuclei  without  the  cell  protoplasm  also  undergoing 
division,  a  cell  with  two,  three,  or  more  nuclei  is  the 
result. 

Multiplication  of  the  nucleus  by  budding  and 
direct  fission  has  also  been  observed,  but  it  is  quite 
[)0ssible  that  this  process  is  only  as  a  sort  of  imperfect 
and  abnormal  karyomitosis. 

This  mode  probably  plays  a  more  important  part 
than  the  typical  karyomitosis,  whenever  a  rapid  mul- 
tiplication'and  reproduction  is  necessary.  Thus,  for 
instance,  while  in  the  epithelium  cells  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  normal  cornea  of  the  newt  and 
frog,  here  and  there  a  nucleus  can  be  seen  which 
shows  the  process  of  typical  karyomitosis,  such  forms 
cannot  be  found  in  cases  of  rapid  regeneration  of  that 
e[)ithe]ium.  For  example,  after  removing  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  anterior  epithelium  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  cornea,  a  rapid  multiplication  of  the  epi- 
thelium cells  takes  place,  starting  from  those  imme- 
diately around  the  defect  ;  in  consequence  of  this, 
in  two  to  three  days  the  defect  becomes  again 
quite  covered  with  the  new  epithelium.  Now,  ex- 
amining the  epithelium  cells  at  the  margin  of  the 
defect,  as  well  as  those  gradually  pushed  over  and 
covering  the  defect,  none  of  the  nuclei  are  found  in 
any  of  the  phases  of  typical  karyomitosis  ;  while  a 
few  days  later,  after  the  defect  is  covered  by  the  new 
epithelium,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  nuclei  in 
one  or  another  phase  of  the  typical  karyomitosis. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


BLOOD. 

9.  Under  the  microscope  blood  appears  aa  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  plasma,  in  which 
float  vast  numbers  of  formed  bodies,  the  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  great  majority  of  these  are  coloured: 
a  few  of  them  are  colourless.  The  latter  are  called 
wldte  or  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes. 
The  former  are  called  red  or  coloured  blond  corpuHcles, 
or  blood-discs.  They  appear  red  only  when  seen  in  a 
thick  layer ;  when  in  a  single  layer  they  appear  of  a 
yellow-greenish  colour,  more  yellow  if  of  arterial, 
more  green  if  of  venous  blood.  The  proportions  of 
plasma  and  blood  corpuscles  are  sixty-four  of  the 
former  and  thirty-six  of  the  latter  in  one  hundrerl 
volumes  of  blood.  By  measurement  it  has  been  found 
that  there  are  a  little  over  five  millions  of  blood  cor- 
puscles in  each  cubic  millimetre  (ys  la  5-  of  a  cubic  inch) 
of  human  blood.  There  appears  to  be  in  healthy 
human  blood  one  white  corpuscle  for  600-1200  red 
ones.  In  man  and  mammals  the  relative  number  of 
blood  corpuscles  is  greater  than  in  birds,  and  in  birds 
greater  than  in  lower  vertebrates. 

10.  The  red  l>loo<1  corpuscles  (Fig.  8)  of  man 
and  mammals  are  homogeneous  bi-concave  discs  (except 
in  the  camelidse,  where  they  ai-e  elliptical),  and  do  not 
possess  any  nucleus.  Being  bi-concave  in  shape,  they 
are  thinner  and  more  transjaarent  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  periphery.  In  other  vertebrates  they  are  oval 
and  more  or  less  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  each 
possesses  a  central  oval  nucleus. 

The  diameter  of  the  human  red  blood  corpuscles  is 
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A 

Fig.  8. 


about  -.J^n  of  an  inch  on  the  broad,  and  their  thick- 
ness about  ^^^^  of  an  inch.  But  there  are  always 
corpuscles  present  which  are  much  smaller  by  about 
one-third  to  one-half 
than  the  others.  In 
normal  blood  these 
small  red  corpuscles 
are  scarce  ;  in  certain 
abnormal  conditions, 
especially  antemia,  •  or 
poorness  of  blood,  they 
are  more  numerous. 

According  to  Gulliver,  Welcker,  and  others,  the 
following  are  the  average  diameters  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  of  various  vertebrates  : — man,  -^^^  ; 
dog,  3  3V0  ;  cat,  ^ o  ;  sheep,  ^Vo  ;  elephant,  5  5 
horse,  -^^-^^  ;  musk  deer,  ;  pigeon,         ;  toad, 

;  newt,  ^j:^ ;  proteus,        ;  pike,  ^^Vo  ;  sl^^'^'k, 


/ 

B        ^  C 

■Various  kiuds  of  Keel  Blood 
Corpuscles. 

A,  Two  human,  one  seen  flat,  the  othe'r 
edgeways :  B,  a  red  corimscle  of  the 
camel ;  C,  two  red  corpuscles  of  tlic  frog, 
one  seen  from  the  broad,  the  other  from 
the  narrow  side. 


1 1 .  In  a  microscopic  specimen  of  fresh  unaltered  blood 
(Fig.  9)  the  red  blood  corpuscles  form  peculiar  shorter 

or  longer  rolls,  like  so 
many  coins,  from  be- 
coming adherent  to  one 
another  by  their  broad 
surfaces.  Under  various 
conditions  —  such  as 
when  isolated,  or  when 
blood  is  diluted  with  sa- 
line solution  or  solutions 
of  other  salts  (sulphate  of 
sodium  or  magnesium) 
— the  corpuscles  lose 
their  smooth  circular 
outline,  shrinking  and 
becoming  crenaie.  (Fig.  10,  a).  In  a  further  stage  of  this 
process  of  shrinking  they  lose  their  discoid  form,  and 


Human  Blood,  fresh. 


1,  Rouleaux  of  red  corpuscles;  b,  isolated 
red  corpuscle  seen  in  pnillle;  c,  iso- 
lafed  ri'd  corpuscle  seen  flat ;  D,  white 
corpuscles. 
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become  smaller  and  spherical,  but  beset  all  over  their 
surface  with  laiuute  proceKses.  This  shape  is  called  the 
lurmi-duintnut  sliape  (I'ig.  10,  6,c).  It  is  \m>- 
bal)ly  due  to  the  corjmscles  losing  carljouii; 
acid,  as  its  addition  brings  back  their  discoid 
shape  and  smooth  circular  outline.  On  al)- 
stracting  the  carbonic  acid  they  return  to 
the  horse-chestnut  sliape.  Water,  acid, 
alcohol,  ether,  the  'electric  current,  and 
many  other  reagents,  produce  discoloration 
of  the  red  blood  coi'puscles ;  the  coloured 
matter — ^  generally  the  combination  of 
the  blood-colouring  matter  with  globulin  known  as 
hcemoi/lobin — becoming  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 
What  is  left  of  the  corpuscles 
stroma.  In  newts'  and  frogs'  blood 
the   stroma     from  the 


a 

o  o 


h  ^ 

Fi;,'.IO.— Uiun.-iii 
.  Jletl  Uliiod 
CorpusclcB. 

a,  Creu:ite  ;  b,  c, 
liorse-chcatimt 
sli.'ipcd. 


is  called  the 
a  separation  of 


O  d 
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things 
globulin, 
of  the 


nucleus  and  haemoglobin 
can  be  effected  by  means 
of  boi'acic  acid  (Fig.l  1,b); 
the  former  is  called  by 
Briicke  the  Qilkoid,  the 
latter  Zooid.  This  stroma 
contains  amongst  other 
much  para- 
The  stroma 
corpuscles  of 
amphibians  is  seen, 
under  certain  reagents, 
to  be  of  a  reticulated 
structure,  but  in  the  fresh  state 
geneous  and  pale.  Discoloration  of 
puscles  can  also  be  observed  to  take 
without  the  addition  of  any  reagents  or  with  that  of 
indiffei-ent  fluids,  such  as  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
eye,  hydrocele  fluid,  etc.  The  number  of  corpuscles 
undergoing  discoloration  is,  however,  small. 


A 

Fig.  11.— Bed  Blood  Corpuscles  of 
Man  and  Newt. 

A,  Human  red  rorpiisrles  after  the  action 
of  tannic  acid  :  «,  three  red  corpuscles, 
from  which  the  hoamoglobin  is  passing 
out ;  b,  Roberts's  corpuscles. 

D,  Newt's  red  corpuscles  after  the  action 
of  linracic  acid  :  a,  a  corpuscle  showing 
Briickes'  zooid  and  oikoid  ;  b,  a  corpus- 
cle showing  the  reticulated  stroma; 
c,  a  corpuscle  showing  the  reticulum 
in  the  nucleus ;  d,  the  uucleus  passing 
out. 


appears  homo- 
the  blood  cor- 
place  in  blood 
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When  blood  is  diied  on  a  gla.ss  in  a  thin  iilnij 
the  coipuscles,  forming  a  single  layer  only,  dry  on 
before  they  shrink,  and  thus  retain  their  natural  size 
and  outline  ;  their  stroma  can  then  be  easily  stained 
with  anilin  dyes. 

1-2.  The  lisemog'lo1>jii  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
forms  crystals  (Fig.  12),  which  dili'er  in  shape  in 
various  mammals. 
They  are  always 
of  microsconic  size, 
and  of  a  bright  red 


colour.  In  man 
and  luost  mammals 
they  are  of  the 
shape  of  prismatic 
needles,  or  rhom- 
bic plates ;  in  the 
squirrel  they  are 
plates, 


hexagonal 


Fig.  12.  — HsBmoglobiiL  crystals. 
A,  Of  guiuea-pig  ;  D,  of  squirrel ;  c,  D,  human. 


and  in  the  guinea- 
pig  they  are  tetrahedi'al  or  octahedral. 

The  blood  pigment  itself  is  an  amorphous  dark- 
brown  or  black  powder — the  hcematin ;  but  it 
can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  as  hydro- 
chloi'ate  of  ha^matin(Fig.  1  -3).  These  crystals 
also  are  of  microscopic  size,  of  a  nut-brown 
colour,  of  the  shape  of  narrow  i^hombic 
plates,  and  are  called  liceniin  crystals,  or 
Teichmann's  crystals.  In  extravasated 
human  blood  crystals  of  a  bright  yellow 
or  orange  colour  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  they  are 
called  by  Virchow,  their  discoverer,  hcernatoiclin. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  bilirubin, 
obtainable  from  human  bile. 

13.  The  white  or  coloiiiless  blood  coi*- 
piisclc<«  are  in  human  blood  of  about  -j^^^q-  to  o-^Y)~o 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  spherical  in  the 
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circulating  blood  or  in  Ijlood  tliat  has  just  been 
removed  from  the  vessels.  Their  suV)stance  is  trans- 
])arent  granular-looking  protoplasm,  containing  larger 
or  smaller  bright  granules.  These  granules,  tliough 
usually  of  a  fatty  nature,  are  in  some  kinds  of 
blood,  notal)ly  horses',  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
these  corpuscles  are  supposed  by  some  observers 
(Semmer  and  Alexander  Schmidt)  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  red  and  white  corpu.scles.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  colourle-ss  corpuscles  contains 
glycogen  (Raiivier,  Schtifer).  In  the  blood  of  the 
lower  vertebrates  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  much 
larger  than  in  mammals.  But  in  all  cases  they 
consist  of  protoplasm,  include  one,  two,  or  more 
nuclei,  and  show  amoeboid  movement.  This  may  be 
observed  in  corpuscles  without  any  addition  to  a 
fresh  microscopic  specimen  of  blood,  but  it  always 
becomes  much  more  pronounced  on  applying  artificial 
heat  of  about  the  degree  of  mammals'  blood.  It 
is  then  seen  that  they  throw  out  longer  or  shorter 
filamentous  processes,  which  may  gradually  lengthen 
or  be  withdrawn,  appearing  again  at  another  point 
of  the  surface.  The  corpuscle  changes  its  position 
either  by  a  flowing  movement  of  its  protoplasm  as  a 
whole,  thus  rapidly  creeping  along  the  field  of  the 
microsf;ope,  or  it  may  push  out  a  filamentous  process 
and  shift  the  rest  of  its  body  into  it.  During  this 
movement  the  corpuscle  may  take  up  granules  from 
the  surrounding  fluid. 

14.  The  white  corpuscles  of  the  same  sample  of 
blood  differ  in  size  and  aspect  within  considerable 
limits,  some  being  half  the  size  of  others,  some  much 
paler  than  others.  Tlie  smaller  examples  generally 
possess  one  nucleus  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
corpuscle,  the  larger  ones  usually  include  two,  three, 
or  even  more  nuclei,  and  show  more  decided 
amoeboid  movement  than  the  others.     Division  by 
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cleavage  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  lower 
\  ertebrates  has  been  directly  observed  by  Klein  and 
llanvier. 

15.  In  every  microscopic  specimen  of  the  blood 
of  man  and  mammals  are  found  a  variable  number 
of  large  granules,  more  or  less  angular,  singly  or  in 
groups,  which  have  been  specially  studied  by  Osier. 
According  to  Bizzozero,  they  are  present 

already  in  the  living  and  fresh  blood,       (3  «, 
as  pale,  circular,  or  slightly  oval  discs      ...^  r~\ 
(Fig.  U,  h).     Their  size  is  only  \  to  \  O 
of  that  of   the  red   blood   corpuscles.  6 
They  are  called  by  him  hlood  plates,  and       0  o  ° 
he  supposes  them  to  be  of  essential  im-  BimKi!'""^" 
portance  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,    «.  Eed  wooa  cor- 
origmatmg  the  librin  ferment.    Havem     i''''^'"''  °'  ^izzo- 
described  them  previously  as  being  in- 
termediate forms  in  the  development  of  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and  called  them  hi^matoplasts. 

16.  Devclopiiiciit  of  Blood  Corpuscles.— 
At  an  early  stage  of  embryonic  life,  when  blood  makes 
its  appearance  it  is  a  colourless  fluid,  containing  only 
white  corpuscles  (each  with  a  nucleus),  which  are  de- 
rived from  certain  cells  of  the  mesoblast.  These  white 
corpu.Toles  change  into  red  ones ;  the  protoplasm  becomes 
houiogeneous  and  yellow ;  then  it  assumes  a  flattened 
shape,  and  is  in  reality  a  coloured  blood  corpuscle  con- 
taining a  pale  nucleus.  All  through  embryonic  life  new 
white  corpuscles  are  transformed  into  red  ones.  In 
tiie  embryo  of  man  and  mammals  these  red  corpuscles 
retain  their  nuclei  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  lose 
them.  New  red  blood  corpuscles  are,  however,  formed 
liy  division  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles.  Such  division 
has  been  observed  even  in  adult  blood  of  lower  verte- 
Ijrates  (Pereraeschko)  as  well  as  in  mammals. 

i\n  important  source  for  the  new  formation  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  emljryo  and  adult  is  the  red  marrow 
c — 1 
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of  bonos  (Neumann,  Bizzozcro,  Rindfleiscli),  in  wliicli 
numei-ous  nucleated  protoplasmic  cells  (marrow  cells) 
are  converted  into  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles.  TIk^ 
protoplasm  of  the  corpuscle  Vjecomes  homogeneous  and 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  nucleus  being  ultimately  lost. 
The  spleen  is  also  assumed  to  be  a  place  for  the  forma 
tion  of  red  blood  corpuscles.  Again,  it  is  assumed  that 
ordinary  white  blood  corpuscles  are  transformed  into 
red  ones,  but  of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence. 
In  all  these  iiLstances  the  protoplasm,  becomes  homo- 
geneous and  filled  with  hannoglobin,  while  the  cell 
grows  flattened,  discoid,  and  the  nucleus  in  the  end 
disappears. 

Sch'afer  described  intracellular  (endogenous)  for- 
mation of  red  blood  corpuscles  at  first  as  small  haemo- 
globin particles,  but  soon  growing  into  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, in  certain  cells  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
young  animals.  Malassez  desci'ibes  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles originating  by  a  process  of  continued  budding 
from  the  marrow  cells. 

The  white  corpuscles  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  lymphatic  organs,  whence  they  are  carried  by  the 
lymph  into  the  circulating  blood. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EPITHELIUM. 

17.  Epithelial  cells  (Fig.  15)  are  nucleated proio- 
plasmic  cdls,  forming  continuous  masses  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  respiratory  organs,  the  urinary  and  genital  organs, 
the  free  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.    The  lining  of  the  tubes  and 
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alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  such  as  the 
kidney,  liver,  mammary  giaud,  testis  and  ovaiy,  the 
salivary  glands,  mucous,  peptic,  and  Lieberkiihn's 
glands,  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands,  the  hair 
follicles,  itc,  consists  of  epithelial  cells.  Such  is  the 
case  also  with  the  sensory  or  terminal  parts  of  tlie 
organs  of  the  special  senses.  And,  finally,  epithelial 
cells  occur  in  other 
organs,  such  as  the 
thyroid,  the  pitui- 
tary body,  &c. 

The  hairs  and 
nails,  the  cuticle  of 
the  skin,  certain 
parts  of  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the 
retina,  and  the  roJs 
of  Corti  in  the  organ 
of  liearing,  are  modi- 
fied epithelial  struc- 
tures. 

Epithelial  cells 
are  grouped  together 
by  exceedingly  tliin 
layers  of  an  albu- 
minous interstitial 
cement  substance, 
which  during  life  is 
of  a  semi-fluid  nature,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of 
bodies  known  as  globulins. 

IS.  As  regards  sliape  we  distinguish  two  kinds 
of  epithelial  cells — columnar  and  squamous.  The 
columnar  cells  are  short  or  long,  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matic, pyramidal,  conical,  club-shaped,  pear-shaped, 
or  spindle-shaped  ;  their  nucleus  is  always  more  or 
less  oval,  their  jjrotoplasm  more  or  less  longitudinally 
striated.     On  the  free  surface  of  the  cells — i.e.,  the 


Fig.  15.— Various  kinds  of  Epithelial  Cells. 

A,  Coluiunar  cells  of  intestine;  B,  iioljhedrai 
cells  ot  tlie  conjiiuctiva ;  c,  ciliated  conical 
cells  of  the  trachea  :  D,  ciliated  cell  of  frog's 
nioiitli  ;  E,  inverted  conical  cell  of  trachea; 
F,  S(|ua]nous  cell  of  Ihe  cavity  of  mouth,  seen 
from  its  broad  surface  ;  G,  squamous  cell,  seen 
eclgeways. 
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part  facing  a  cavity,  canal,  or  general  surface — in  many 
instances  a  bright  thinner  or  thicker  cuticular  struc- 
ture is  seen,  with  more  or  less  distinct  vertical  striation. 
The  conical  or  spiiidle-shaiied,  club-sliaped,  and  pear- 
shaped  cells  are  drawn  out  into  longer  or  shorter 
single  or  branched  extremities. 

The  squammiH  or  pavement  cells  are  cubical, 
polyhedral  or  scaly.  The  nucleus  of  the  foi-mer  is 
almost  spherical  that  of  the  latter  flattened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  thinness  of  the  scales.  In  polyhedral 
cells  it  can  be  occasionally  perceived  that  the  granula- 
tion is  due  to  the  regular  honeycombed  nature  of  tlie 
cell  protoplasm. 

19.  As  regaixls  size,  the  e[)ithelial  cells  differ 
considerably  from  one  another  in  different  parts,  and 
even  in  the  same  part.    Thus,  the  columnar  cells, 

covering  the  sui-face  of 
the  villi  of  the  small  in- 
testine, are  considerably 
longer  than  those  lining 
the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus ;  the  columnar 
cells  lining  the  larger 
ducts  of  the  kidney  are 
considerably  longer  than 
those  lining  the  small 
ducts ;  the  polyhedral 
cells  covering  the  anterior 
sui-face  of  the  cornea  are  considerably  smaller  than 
those  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ui-inary  bladder;  the  scales  lining  the  ultimate  recesses 
of  the  bronchial  tubes —  the  air  cells — are  considerably 
smaller  than  those  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  human  oral  cavity  and  oesophagus. 

20.  As  regards  arrangement,  the  epithelial  cells 
are  either  arranged  as  a  single  layer  or  are  stratified, 
forming  several  superposed  layers ;  in  the  former  case 


it 
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Fig.  16. — Three  Mucus-secreting 
Goblet  Cells. 

i'rom  the  stomach  of  newt ;  B,  from 
a  mucous  gland  ;  0,  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in 
testine. 
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we  have  a  single-layered,  in  the  latter  a  stratified  epi- 
thelium. The  simple  epithelium  may  be  composed  of 
squamous  cells,  simple  squamous  or  simple  pavement 
epitheliiini ;  or  it  may  be  composed  of  columnar  cells, 
simple  columnar  epithelium.  The  stratified  epithelium 
may  be  stratified  pavement,  or  stratified  columnar ; 
in  the  former  case  all  or  the  majority  of  the  layers 
consist  of  squamous  or  polyhedral  cells,  in  the  latter 
all  cells  belong  to  the  columnar  kind.  Simple 
squamous  epithelium  is  that  which  lines  the  air 
cells,  certain  urinary  tubules  of  the  kidney  (the. looped 
tubes  of  Henle,  the  cortical  parts  of  the  collecting 
tubes),  the  acini  of  the  milk-gland,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iris  and  choroid  membrane  of  the  eyeball. 
Simjile  columnar  epithelium  is  that  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine, 
uterus,  small  bronchi,  ducts  and  acini  of  mucous  and 
salivary  glands,  of  some  kidney  tubules,  &g.  Stratified 
pavement  epithelitim  is  that  on  the  epidermis,  the 
epithelium  lining  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus  in  man  and  mammals,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea,  ifec. 

21.  The  epidermis  (Fig.  17)  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing layers: — («)  Stratum  corneum:  this  is  the  super- 
ficial horny  layer,  and  it  consists  of  several  layers  of 
horny  scales,  without  any  nucleus.  The  layers,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  naiTow  clefts  con- 
taining air,  are  then  in  process  of  desquamation.  This 
stratum  is  thickest  on  the  p:dm  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  {h)  The  stratum 
lucidum,  composed  of  several  dense  layers  of  horny 
scales,  in  which  traces  of  an  exceedingly  Battened 
nucleus  may  be  perceived,  (c)  Then  follow  many 
layers  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  the  stratum  or 
rate  Malpighii  or  rete  mucosum.  The  most  super- 
ficial layer  or  layers  of  it  are  flattened  scales,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  around  the  nucleus 
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of  globular  or  elliptical  granules  of  the  nature  inter- 
mediate between  protoplasm  and  keratin.    Their  sub- 

Ktance  is  called 


eleidin  liy  Jlaii- 
vier,  keratoliy- 
alin  by  Walde- 
yer;  these  eel  is 
form  the  stra- 
tum granulo- 
sum  of  Laiiger- 
hans.  Deej^er 
down  the  cells 
are  less  flat- 
tened and  more 
2wlyhedral,and 
the  deepest 
form  a  layer 
of  more  or  less 
the  surface  of 


17. — From  a  Vertical  Section  through  the 
Epidermis. 

n,  The  stratum  Mnlpiffliii  ;  6,  ttie  stratnra  jrraniilosiiin  ; 
c,  the  striituiu  lucidum ;  d,  Che  stratum  corueuiu. 
(Atlas.) 


columnar  cells,  placed  vei'tically  on 
the    subjacent  corium. 

The  substance  of  the 
hairs,  nails,  claws,  hoofs, 
consists  of  horny  scales. 
(<S'ee  chapter  on  Skin.) 

22.  The  stratified 
pavement  epithe- 
lium (Fig.  18)  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  the 
pharynx  and  cesophagus 
of  man  and  mammals,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  &c.,  is,  as  regards 
the  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells,  identi- 
cal with  the  stratum 
Malpighii  of  tbe  epider- 


Fig.  18. — From  a  Vertical  Section 
through  the  anterior  layers  of  the 
Cornea. 

a,  The  stratified  ii.avement  epithelium  ; 
?),  the  substantia  propria,  wilh  the 
corneal  eoi-puscles  between  itslamellai 
(Handbook.) 
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mis.  The  cell  protoplasm  is  more  transparent  in  the 
former,  and  the  granular  cells  of  the  stratum  granu- 
losum  are  not  always  present,  but  they  generally  are 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
oral  cavity.  The  most  superficial  scales  show  more  or 
less  homy  transformation. 

23.  Stratified  columnar  epitlielium  is  met 
with  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  as  larynx,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  It 
consists  of  several  layers  of  columnar  cells  :  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  conical  or  prismatic  cells,  with  a  more 
or  less  pointed  extremity  directed  towards  the  depth  ; 
between  these  are  inserted  spindle-shaped  cells,  and 
finally  inverted  conical  cells. 

The  epithelium  of  the  ureter  and  bladder  is  called 
transitional  epitltelium.  It  is  stratified,  and  the  most 
superficial  layer  consists  of  squamous  cells.  Under- 
neath this  is  a  layer  of  club-shaped  cells,  between 
which  extend  one  or  more  layers  of  small  spindle- 
shaped  cells. 

Amongst  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  occurring 
in  man  and  mammals  the  ciliated  cells  and  the  goblet 
cells,  and  amongst  the  squamous  cells  the  prickle  cells, 
deserve  special  attention. 

24.  Ciliated  cells  are  characterised  by  possess- 
ing a  bundle  of  very  fine  longer  or  shorter  hairs  or 
cilia  on  their  free  surface.  These  cilia  are  direct  pro- 
longations of  the  cell  protoplasm.  More  correctly 
speaking,  the  cilia  are  continuous  with  the  filaments 
or  strise  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The  superficial  layer 
of  conical  cells  of  the  epithelium  in  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  columnar  cells  lining  the  uterus  and  ovi- 
duct, and  the  columnar  cells  lining  the  tubes  of  the 
epididymis  i)ossess  such  cilia.  In  lower  vertebrates 
the  ciliated  cells  are  much  more  freqiiently  observed ; 
in  Batrachia  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  oesophagus  are  ciliated. 
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While  fresh  in  contact  with  the  membrane  whicli 
tluiy  line,  or  even  after  removal  from  it,  provided 
the  cells  are  still  alive,  the  ciliated  cells  show  a  rapid 
synchronous  whip-like  movement  of  tlieir  cilia,  tlic 
cilia  of  all  cells  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The 
movement  ceases  on  the  death  of  the  cell,  but  may 
become  slower  and  may  cease  owing  to  other  causes 
than  death,  such  as  coagulation  of  mucus  on  the 
surface,  want  of  sufficient  oxygen,  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  low  temperature,  Ac.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, removal  of  the  impediment,  as  by  dilute 
alkalies,  will  generally  restore  the  activity  of  the  cilia. 
Moderate  electric  currents  and  heat  stimulate  the 
movement,  strong  electric  currents  and  cold  retard  it. 
Reagents  fatally  affecting  cell  protoplasm  also  stop 
permanently  the  ciliary  action. 

25.  Ooblet  or  clialice  cells  (Figs.  IG,  19)  are 
cells  of  the  shape  of  a  conical  cup.  The  pointed  part 
is  directed  away  from  the  free  surface, 
and  contains  a  compressed  triangular 
nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  trace 
of  protoplasm.  The  body  of  the 
goblet  contains  mucus.  This  latter 
may  be  in  various  states  of  forma- 
tion, and  may  at  any  time  be  poured 
out  of  the  cell.  Goblet  cells  are 
most  commonly  met  with  amongst 
the  epithelium  lining  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  siirface  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  especially  in  mucous  glands,  in  whose 
secreting  portion  all  cells  are  goblet  cells. 

The  protoplasm  of  columnar  cells  facing  a  free 
surface,  no  matter  whether  in  simple  or  stratified 
epithelium,  ciliated  or  non-ciliated,  may  vindergo 
such  alteration  as  will  lead  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  cell  into  a  goblet  cell.  This  takes 
place    during    life,    and    corresponds    to    an  ira- 


Fig. 19. 

Frnru  a  Vertical  Sec- 
tion tbroufh  tLio 
Bpitlipliuiu  on  tlie 
surface  iif  the  rau- 
cous menilirane  of 
the  large  intestine. 

Tliree  troblet  cells  jire 
seen  pouriUK  out  their 
iniicus.  The  rest  are 
ordinary  columujir 
cells. 
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portant  function  of  columnar  epithelial  cells — viz., 
tlie  formation  of  mucus.  In  mucus-secreting 
glands  all  the  epithelial  cells  have  this  function 
permanently,  but  in  ordinary  columnar  epithelium 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  cells, 
as  a  rule,  undergo  this  change,  and  then  only 
temporarily  ;  for  a  cell  subject  to  it  at  one  time  may 
shortly  afterwards  resume  the  original  shape  and 
aspect  of  an  ordinary  protoplasmic,  cylindrical,  or 
conical  epithelial  cell,  and  vice  versa.  If  ciliated 
cells  undergo  this  change,  the  cilia  are  generally  first 
detached. 

It  can  be  shown  that  in  this  change  of  an  ordinary 
columnar  epithelial  cell  into  a  goblet  cell,  the  inter- 
stitial substance  of  the  cell  reticulum  increases  in 
amount,  the  meshes  enlarging  and  distending  the  body 
of  the  cell.  The  interstitial  substance  probably  under- 
goes the  change  into  mucin. 

26.  Pi-icltle  Cells  (Fig.  17). — Amongst  themiddle 
and  deeper  layers  of  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium, 
such  as  is  present  in  the  epidermis  and  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  oral  cavity  and  pharynx,  we  meet  with  a  close, 
more  or  less  distinct  and  regular  striation,  extending 
from  the  mare;in  of  one  cell  to  that  of  each  of  its 
neighbours,  by  means  of  fine  transverse  short  fibrils 
which,  passing  from  protoplasm  to  protoplasm,  connect 
the  surfaces  of  the  cells, 

27.  Pigmented  epithelial  cells — i.e.,  epithelial  cells 
filled  with  black  pigment  particles  (crystals) — arc  found 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  choroid  and  iris  of 
the  eyeball. 

In  coloured  skins,  and  in  coloured  patches  of  skin 
and  mucous  membrane,  such  as  occur  in  man  and 
animals,  pigment  in  tlie  shape  of  dark  granules  is 
found  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  deeper  epithelial 
cells,  as  well  as  in  branched  cells  situated  between 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  deeper  layers.  Minute 
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branclied  non-pigrneiited  nucleated  cells  are  met  with 

ill  tlui  ivterstilial  ur  cement  snLstnnce  of  various  kinds 
of  epitlieliuni,  simple  and  stratified,  e.r/.,  epidermis, 
epithelium  of  oral  cavity,  cornea,  &c. 

28.  Eijitlieliid  cells  undergo  division,  and  by  this 
means  a  constant  regeneration  takes  place.  In  those 
])arts  where  the  loss  of  the  supeilicial  layers  of  cells  is 
conspicuous,  such  as  the  epidermis,  the  stratified  epi- 
thelium of  the  tongue  and  oral  cavity,  the  sebaceous 
follicles  of  hairs,  the  regeneration  goes  on  more 
copiously  than  at  places  where  no  such  conspicuous 
loss  occurs — as,  for  instance,  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, the  secreting  glands,  or  sense  organs. 

In  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium  it  is  the 
cells  of  the  deepest  layers  which  chiefly  divide.  As  a 
rule,  this  division  takes  place  transversely  in  the 
cylindrical  cells,  but  may  also  be  longitudinally  (A. 
KoUmann).  The  epithelial  cells  next  to  the  deepe.st 
layer  of  columnar  cells  are  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  the  division  of  the  latter,  and  as  this  proceeds  there 
is  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  older  cells  towards  the 
surface,  and  a  simultaneous  flattening  of  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm as  well  as  the  nucleus. 

29.  The  interstitial  substance  between,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm of,  the  epithelial  cells  being  a  soft  flexible 
material,  the  cells  can  change  their  shape  and  arrange- 
ment owing  to  pressure  exerted  on  them  by  the  con- 
traction or  distension  of  the  subjacent  membrane. 
Thus,  the  epithelium  lining  a  middle-sized  bronchus 
at  one  time  appears  composed  of  thin  columnar  cells 
in  two  layers  ;  at  another,  as  a  single  layer;  or  again, 
as  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  cells  :  iii  the  first 
case  the  bronchus  is  contracted,  in  the  second  in  a 
medium  state  of  distension,  in  the  third  much  dis- 
tended. Similar  changes  may  be  noticed  in  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  bladder  and  the  stratuui  Malpighii, 
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ENDOTHELIUM. 

.30.  The  free  surfaces  of  tlie  serous  and  synovia] 
membranes,  and  of  those  of  the  brain  and  sjoinal 
cord,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  the  surfaces  of  tendon  and  tendon- 
sheaths,  the  lymph  sinuses  or  lymph  sacs  of  amphibian 
animals,  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  of  blood-vessels 
and  of  lymphatic-vessels  are  lined  with  a  continuous 
endothelial  membrane,  composed  of 
a  single  layer  of  flattened  trans- 
parent S(jua)nov.s  cells,  called  endo- 
thelial cells  (Fig.  20).  Each  contains 
an  oval  nucleus,  situated  as  a  rule 
excentrically.     Just  as  in  the  case 
of  epithelium,  the  endothelial  cell 
plates  are  joined  by  a  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid   homofceneous    interstitial  or 
cement  substance  of  the  nature  of 
globulin.     When  examining  any  of 
the  above  structures  fresh,  the  endothelial  cells  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  visible,  owing  to  their  great  trans- 
parency :   but  by  staining   the  structures   with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of   silver,  and  then  ex- 
posing them  to  the  influence  of  the  light,  the  cement 
substance  appears  stained  black,  whereby  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  cell  plates  become  evident.  By  various 
dyes  also  the  nucleus  of  each  cell  plate  may  be  brought 
into  view. 

On  careful  examination,  and  with  suitable  re- 
agents, it  can  be  shown  that  each  endothelial  cell 
consists    of    a   homogeneous   ground-2)late.     In  it 


The  nutliiiea  of  the  eiulo- 
theli.il  cells,  iiiul  the 
uucleus  of  the  latter 
are  well  8lu)\vu. 
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lies  the  nucleus,  and  around  it  is  a  substance  wliicli 
iippoars  ,i,n-aiiulai-,  but  which  is  of  a  fibrillar  nature, 
the  libi-illtii  being  arranged  in  a  network,  and  extend- 


Fig.  21.— Network  of  Lympliatics  in  the  Central  Tendon  of  the 
Diaphragm  of  Rabbit,  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  as  to  show 
the  outlines  of  the  Endothelial  Cells  forming  the  wall  of  the 
Lymphatics. 

a.  Large  lymphatic  vessels;  6,  lymphatic  capillaries;  <•,  apparent  ends  of  the 
capillaries.  (Handbook.) 


ing  in  many  places  up  to  the  margin  of  the  ground- 
plate.  The  nucleus  is  limited  by  a  membrane,  and 
contains  a  well-developed  reticulum.  The  fibrill^  of 
the  cell  substance  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
nuclear  reticulum. 

31.  As  regards  shape,  endothelial  cells  differ 
considerably.  Those  of  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  and  endocardium  of  man  and  mammals 
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are  more  or  less  polygonal,  or  slightly  elongated.  Their 
outlines  vary ;  in  the  lining  of  the  lymph  sacs  of  the 
frog  they  are  much  larger,  and  of  very  siniious  out- 
line;  while  those  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea 


Fig.  22.— Omentimi  of  Eabbit,  stained  with  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
a,  Ordinary  flat  endotbelial  cells  ;  b,  germinatiug  cells.  lAtlas.) 


are  very  regular,  pentagonal,  or  hexagonal,  having 
straight  outlines  in  the  perfectly  nbiTual  and  well-pre- 
served condition,  but  serrated  and  sinuous  after  they 
have  been  prepared  with  various  reagents  and  in  the 
abnormal  state  ;  the  endothelial  plates  lining  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatic  vessels  (Fig.  21)  are  narrow  and 
elongated,  with  more  or  less  sinuous  outlines  In  the 
lymphatic  capillaries  the  endothelial  plates  are  poly- 
gonal, but  their  outline  serrated. 

32.  As  a  rule  the  endothelial  cells  are  flattened, 
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i.e.,  scaly — but  in  some  places  they  are  polyhedral, 
or  even  slioi't  coluiimar-.  Such  cells  occur  isolated  oi- 
in  siuiiU  groups,  or  covering  large  and  small  patches, 
nodular,  villous,  or  cord-like  structures  of  the  pleura 


rig.  23.— Part  of  Peritoneal  Siirface  of  the  Central  Tendon  of  Diaphragm 
of  Kabbit,  prepared  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

s,  Storantn  ;  I,  lymph-rh.-mnels ;  t,  tendon  bnndlos.  The  surf.ace  is  covered  with 
cndothciiiini.  The  stomata  are  surrounded  by  germinating  endothelial  cells. 
CHandbook.) 

and  omentum,  on  the  synovial  membranes,  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  kc.  They  are  especially  observable 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  pleura  and  omentum 
(Fig.  22)  of  all  nonnal  subjects  (in  man,  ape,  dog,  cat, 
and  I'odent  animals);  their  number  and  frequency  of 
occurrence  are  increased  in  pathological  conditions 
(chronic  inflammations,  tuberculosis,  cancer,  ikc). 

These  endothelial  cells  are  the  gprmimding  endo- 
thelial cells,  and  they  can  be  shown  to  be  in  au 
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ictive  state  of  division.  They  thus  pvoduce  small 
spherical  lymphoid  (amoeboid)  cells,  which  ultimately 
are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  carried  into  the 
blood  system  as  white  blood  corpuscles.    On  the  sur- 


rig.  24.— Part  of  Omentum  of  Cat,  stained  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

!,  FenestrEB  or  holes ;  6,  trabeculae  covered  with  endotlieliura.  Only  the  outlines 
(silver-lines)  of  the  endothelial  cells  are  shown. 

kce  of  the  serous  membranes,  especiall}''  the  diaphragm 
Fig.  23)  and  pleui-a,  there  exist  minute  openings, 
Homata,  leading  from  the  serous  cavity  into  a  lym- 
ohatic  vessel  of  the  serous  membrane.  These  stomata 
ire  often  lined  by  germinating  cells. 

3.3.  In  the  frog,  germinating  cells  occur  in  great 
kbundance  on  the  mesogastrium  and  the  par-t  of  the 
peritoneum  which  separates  the  peritoneal  cavity 
from  the  cisterna  lymphatica  magna.    This  part  of 
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the  peritoneum  is  called  the  septum  cistenise  lym 
phatiuie  iniij,niic,  and  on  it  occur  numerous  holes  or 
stomata,  by  which  a  free  communication  is  established 
between  the  two  cavities.  On  the  peritoneal  surface; 
of  this  septum  the  stomata  are  often  bordered  by 
germinating  cells.  In  the  female  frog,  these  and 
other  germinating  endothelial  cells  of  the  peritoneum 
(mesogastrium,  mesenterium,  septum  cisternte)  ai(' 
ciliated. 

34.  The  omentum  and  parts  of  the  pleura  are,  in 
the  adult  human  subject,  ape,  dog,  cat,  guinea-pig,  rat, 
ikc,  of  the  nature  of  a  fenestrated  membrane  (Fig  24), 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue  of  various  sizes  dividing  and 
reuniting,  and  leaving  between  them  larger  or  smaller 
holes,  in  shape  oblong  or  circular.  These  hole.s 
or  fenestrfe  are  not  covered  with  anything,  the  endo- 
thelial cells  adhering  only  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
bands  without  bridging  over  the  fenestrse.  On  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  diaphragm  the  endothelial 
cells  possess  a  diflerent  arrangement  from  that  on 
the  pleural  side ;  on  the  former  surface  a  number  oi 
lymph  channels  (that  is,  clefts  between  the  bundles 
of  tendon  and  muscle)  radiate  towards  the  middle 
of  the  central  tendon.  The  endothelium  of  the  free 
surface  over  these  lymph  channels  is  composed  of 
much  smaller  cells  than  at  the  places  between, 
so  that  the  endothelium  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  shows  numbers  of  radiating  streaks 
of  small  endothelial  cells.  Many  of  these  small  cell^ 
are  not  flattened,  but  polyhedral,  and  of  the  nature 
of  germinating  cells  (Fig.  -23.)  The  above-mentioned 
stomata  occur  amongst  these  small  endothelial  cells. 
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,  CHAPTER  v. 

FIBROUS   CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

35.  By  the  name  of  "  connective  tissues  "  we  desig- 
nate a  variety  of  tissues  which  have  in  common  with 
one  another,  that  they  are  developed  from  the  same 
embryonic  elements ;  that  they  all  serve  as  supporting 
tissue  or  connecting  substance,  for  nervous,  muscular, 
glandular,  and  vascular  tissues ;  that  they  are  capable 
of  taking  one  anotlier's  place  in  the  different  classes  of 
animals  J  that  in  the  embryo  and  in  the  growing  normal 
and  morbid  condition  one  may  be  changed  into  the 
other;  that  in  the  adult  they  gi-adually  shade  off  one  into 
the  other  ;  and  that  they  yield  allied  chemical  products. 

Connective  tissues  are  divided  into  the  three  great 
groups  of  (1)  fibrous  connective  tissue;  (2)  cartilage  ; 
(3)  bone,  to  which  may  be  added  dentine.  Each  of 
these  is  subdivided  into  sev^eral  varieties,  as  will 
appear  farther  on,  but  in  all  instances  the  ground 
substance,  or  matrix,  or  intercellular  substance,  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  cells.  In  the  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  the  matrix  yields  collagen  or  gelatin, 
and  the  cells  are  called  connective  tissue  cells,  or  con- 
nective tissue  cox'puscles.  In  the  cartilage  the  ground 
substance  yields  chondrin,  and  the  cells  are  called  car- 
tilage tells.  In  the  third  group  the  ground  substance 
contains  inorganic  lime  salts,  intimately  connected 
\\  ith  a  fibrous  matrix,  and  the  cells  are  called  bone 
cells. 

.36.  The  fibrous  connective  tissue,  or  white 
fsbrous  tissue,  occurs  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  in  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
in  Uie  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
D— 1 
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tendons  and  tendon  slieatlis,  in  fasciae  and  aponeuroses, 
in  tlie  iiiterinuHciiliir  tissue,  and  in  the  tissue  con- 
neetiiig  neiglil muring  organs,  &c.  It  consists  of 
microscopic  baud-like  or  cylindrical  hvndks  or  fasciculi 
of  exceedingly  fine  homogeneous  fibrils  (Fig.  25),  which 
are  known  as  the  eUmenlcjury  conneclive  tissue  Jihrils. 


rig.  25.— Plexus  ot  Bimcl'es  of  TTibrous  Tissue  Irom  the  Omentum 

of  Rat. 

a,  A  capillary  Ijlood  vessel ;  6,  bundles  of  librous  tissue  ;  c,  the  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  ;  d,  plasma  cells.  (Athis.) 

According  to  the  number  of  these  the  bundles  differ 
in  size.  The  bundles,  and  also  their  constituent 
fibi'ils,  may  be  of  very  great  length — several  inches. 
Whei'e  the  fibrous  tissue  forms  continuous  masses — 
as  in  tendon,  fascia,  aponeurosis,  skin,  and  mucous 
membrane — the  microscopic  bundles  are  aggregated 
into  smaller  or  lai'ger  groups,  the  traheculo},  and  these 
are  again  associated  into  groups.  The  fibrils  are  held 
together  by  an  albuminous  (globulin),  semi-tluid,  homo- 
geneous cement  stibstajice,  which  is  also  present  between 
the  bundles  forming  a  trabecula. 

On  addins  an  acid  or  an  alkali  to  a  bundle  of 
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fibrous  tissue,  it  is  seen  to  swell  up  and  to  become 
glassy-looking,  homogeneous,  and  gelatinous.  Sub- 
jected to  boiling  in  water,  or  to  digestion  by  dilute 
acids,  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  yield  collagen  or 
gelatin. 

37.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles, 
the  fibrous  connective  tissue  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties. (1)  In  tendons  and  fasciae  the  bundles  are 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another.  (2)  In  the  true 
skin  and  mucous,  serous,  and  synovial  membranes,  in 
the  dura  mater  and  tendon  sheaths,  the  trabeculse  of 
bundles  divide  repeatedly,  cross  and  interlace  very 
intimately  with  one  another,  so  that  thereby  a  dense 
felt- work  is  produced.  (3)  In  the  subcutaneous,  sub- 
mucous, or  subserous  tissue,  in  the  intermuscular  tissue, 
in  the  tissue  connecting  with  one  another  different 
organs  or  the  parts  of  the  same  organ — i.e.,  interstitial 
connective  tissue — the  texture  of  the  fibrous  tissue  is 
more  or  less  loose,  the  trabeculse  dividing  and  re- 
uniting and  crossing  one  another,  but  leaving  between 
them  larger  or  smaller  spaces,  cellulse  or  areolae,  so 
that  the  tissue  assumes  the  character  of  a  loose 
plexus,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  areolar  "  or  "  cel- 
lular tissue."  Such  tissue  can  be  more  or  less  easily 
separated  into  larger  or  smaller  lamellfe,  or  plates  of 
trabecule.  (4)  In  the  omentum  and  parts  of  the 
pleura  of  man,  ape,  dog,  cat,  and  some  rodents,  and 
in  the  subarachnoidal  tissue  of  the  spinal  conl  and 
brain,  the  trabeculse  form  a  fenestrated  membrane,  with 
larger  or  smaller  oval  or  circular  holes  or  fenestrae. 

38.  The  connective  tissue  cells  or  corpuscles 
occurring  in  white  fibrous  tissue  ai'e  of  several  varie- 
ties, (a)  In  tendon  and  fasciae  the  cells  are  called 
tendon  cells  or  tendon  corpuscles;  they  are  flattened 
nucleated  protoplasmic  cells  of  a  square  or  oblong 
shape  (Fig.  26),  forming  continuous  rows  (single  files), 
situ-ted  on  the  sm-face  of  groups  of  bundles  oi  fibrous 
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tissue.  Between  tliese  groups  are  wider  or  narrower 
cliiinuels — the  hdar fascicular  spaces — running  parallel 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon  (Fig.  27).  The  cells 
in  each  row  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow 
line  of  albuminous  cement  substance,  and  the  round 


Fig.  26.— Tendon  of  Mouse's  TaU. 
a.  Chains  of  tcndon-ccllsseen  broadways  ;  6,  the  same  in  iiroflle.  (E.  A.  Srhafer.l 


nucleus  of  the  cell  is  generally  situated  at  one  end,  in 
such  a  way  that  in  two  adjacent  cells  of  the  growing 
tendon  the  nuclei  face  each  other.  This  indicates 
that  the  individual  cells  undergo  division.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  margin  of  each  row,  the  cells  possess 
minute  processes.  The  cell  plate  is  not  quite  flat,  but 
possessed  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  membranous  projec- 
tions by  which  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  individual 
bundles  of  the  group  to  which  the  row  of  cells  belongs. 

39.  (6)  In  the  serous  membranes,  cornea,  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  and  loose  connective  tissues,  the  cells 
are  flattened  transparent  corpuscles,  each  with  an 
oblong  flattened  nucleus,  and  more  or  less  branched 
and  connected  by  their  ])rocesses.  In  the  cornea  they 
are  spoken  of  as  the  corneal  corpuscles,  and  are  very 
richly  branched  (Fig.  29).  They  are  situated  between 
the  lamellfe  of  fibrous  bundles  of  which  the  ground 
substance  of  the  cornea  consists. 

These  corpuscles  are  also  situated  in  the  interfasci- 
cular spaces,  or  spaces  left  between  the  bundles  of  tlie 
fibrous  matrix,  which  are  cavities  in  the  interstitial 
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nse, 
being 


cement  cementing  the  bundles  and  trabeciilffi  together 
(von  Recklinghausen).  In  the  cornea  and  serous  mem- 
branes these  spaces 
possess  the  sliape 
of  branched  lacu- 
each  lacuna 
the  home 
of  the  body  of 
the  cell,  while  the 
branches  or  cana- 
liculi  contain  its 
processes.  These 
canaliculi  form  the 
channels  by  which 
neighbouring  lacu- 
nae anastomose 
with  one  another 
(Fig.  30).  The  cell 
and  its  processes  do 
not  fill  up  the  la- 
cuna and  its  canali- 
culi. In  loose  connective  tissue  the  lacuna  may  be  of 
considerable  size,  and  may  contahi  several  connective 

^  ,  cells,  which  make  as  it 
were  a  lining  for  it. 
These  in  some  places  are 
veiy  little  branched,  and 
almost  form  a  continuous 
endotheloid  membrane  of 
flattened  cells.  Such  is 
the  subepithelial  endoilie- 
lium  of  Dehove,  occur- 
ring underneatJi  the  epi- 
thelium on  ilie  surface 
of  the  bronchi,  bladder, 


Fig.  27  From  a  Transverse  Section  through 
the  Tendons  of  the  Tail  of  a  Mouse,  stained 
with  gold  chloride. 

Several  fine  tendons  are  shown  here.  The  dark 
hraiiched  corpuscles  correspond  tn  alhuiuinous 
cement  substance  stained  with  gold  chloride: 
they  are  the  channels  between  the  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue,  constitutiuK  the  tendon,  .md  seen 
here  as  the  clear  spaces  in  cross  section.  In  each 
of  these  channels  is  a  row  of  tendon  cells— not 
discernible  here,  the  long  a.Kis  of  these  rows 
heing  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tendon. 
(Handbook.) 


Fig.  28.— From  the  Tail  of  a 
Tadpole. 

c,  Branched  connective  tissue  cells;  m, 
a  migratory  cell.  (Atlas.) 

of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  intestines. 

4U.  (c)  In  the  true 


skin  and  mucous  membranes 
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Fig.  29.-From  the  Cornea 
of  Kitten,  showing  the 
Networks  of  theBranohed 
Corneal  Corpuscles. 

a.  The  network  of  their  pro- 
cesses ;  6,  nucleus  of  the 
corijuscle.  (Atlas.) 

cells  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes, 
but  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree  by 
those  of  tlie  cornea 
and  serous  mem- 
branes, and  somewhat 
better  by  some  of 
those  of  the  subcuta- 
neous and  other  loose 
connective  tissues. 

In  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes 
also  the  cells  and 
theii-  processes  are 
situated  in  the  in- 
terfascicular spaces. 

41.  The  connec- 
•  tive  tissue  corpuscles 


cells  are  also  branched  flattened 
corpuscles,  and  by  their  long(;)- 
or  shorter  processes  are  con- 
nected into  a  network  (Fig.  28). 
Each  cell  has  a  flattened  oblong 
nucleus.  As  a  rule,  some  of 
the  processes  are  membranous 
prolongations  coming  ofl'  under 
an  angle  from  the  body  of  the 
cell,  which  is  then  called  the 
chief  plate,  the  processes  being 
the  secondary  plates.  By  the 
latter  the  cell  is  wedged  in 
between  the  bundles  of  the  tra- 
becula  to  which  it  belongs. 

This  character  of  the  cells 
(i.e.,  possession  of  secondary 
plates)  is  well  shown  by  the 


Fig.  30.— From  the  Cornea  of  Kitten, 
stained  with  Nitrate  of  Silver,  show- 
ing the  Lymph-canal  System. 

a,  Tlie  lacuna?, each  containing  the  nucleated 
cell-body,  just  indicated  liere ;  b  the 
ctinaliculi  for  the  cell  processes.  (Atlas.) 
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■hitherto  mentioned  are  fixed  corpuscles  ;  tliey  do  not 
sliow  movement.  Kuhne  and  EoUett  ascribe  to  the 
corneal  corpuscles  a  certain  amount  of  contractility,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  said  to  be  capable  of  withdrawing 
their  processes  on  stimulation.  When  this  ceases  they 
are  said  again  to  protrude  them.  According  to  Strieker 
and  jSTorris,  they  acquire  contractility  when  the  corneal 
tissue  is  the  seat  of  inflammatory  irritation.  ^  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  connective  tissue  cells  consist,  like 
the  endothelial  plates,  of  a  ground  plate  and  a  fibrillar 
reticulated  (granular-looking)  substance  around  the 
nucleus,  and  extending  beyond  the  ground  plate  into 
the  processes  of  the  cell 

42.  Pigment  cells.— In  the  cold-blooded  verte- 
brates, fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibian  animals,  we 
find  certain  branched  nucleated  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles, distinguished  by  their  size  and  by  the  proto- 
plasm both  of  the  cell-body  and  processes  (but  not  of 
the  nucleus)  being  filled  with  pigment  granules.  The 
pigment  is  either  grey  or  yellow,  or  more  commonly  dark 
brown  or  even  black.  These  cells  are  called  pigmented 
coMiective  tissue  cells,  or  simply  pigment  cells.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  skin  of  fishes,  i-eptiles,  and 
amphibian  animals,  and  also  around  and  between  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  serous  membranes.    They  ai'e  also 
present  in  man  and  mammals,  but  then  they  are 
chiefly  limited  to  the  eye-ball,  where  they  occur  in  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  iris  of  all  but  albino  and  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  choroid  membrane. 
In  dark  eyes  of  mammals  a  large  number  of  these  cells 
are  found  in  the  tissue  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid,  as  the  lamina  fusca,  and  also,  but  to  a  more 
limited  degree,  in  the  sclerotic.    As  a.  rule  they  appear 
to  be  of  various  kinds:  such  as  are  flattened,  large 
plates  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  and  large  holes 
and  minute  clefts;  such  as  possess  a  more  spindle- 
shaped  body,  and  long,  thin,  not  very  richly  branched 
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procoRRos;  aiul  intennerliate  forms  botweeu  tl.e  two 
13iit  on  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  tlieso 


Fig.  31.— Pigment  CeUs  of  the  Tail  of  Tadpole. 

A,  B,  c,  D  represent  vni-ious  states  ;  a  being  a  cell  in  nn  uncontracted  or  na'=sive 
state,  D  in  a  contracted  or  active  state. 

appearances  are  clue  to  different  states  of  contraction 
of  the  same  kind  of  cells  (Fig.  31). 

43.  In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  dark  pigment 
cells  show  marked  contractility,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
capable  of  altogether  withdrawing  into  their  body  the 
pigmented  processes.    In  the  passive  state  these  are 
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exceedingly  niiinerous,  aiul  form  a  network  so  dense 
1  that  the  whole  mass  of  cells  resembles  an  extremely 
I  close  network  of  pigment.  In  the  maximum  of 
activity  the  processes  disappear,  being  withdrawn  into 
the  cell-body,  which  now  looks  like  a  spherical  or 
oblong  mass  of  black  pigment.  Between  the  states 
of  passiveness  and  maximum  activity  there  are  various 
intermediate  grades,  iu  which  the  pigmented  processes 
are  of  various  numbers  and  lenafths. 

44.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  the  pigment 
cells  in  the  skin  of  fishes  and  amphibians,  the 
.state  of  contraction  of  these  cells  materially  alfects 
the  colour  of  the  skin.  If  the  dark  pigment  cells 
of  a  particular  part  contract,  the  skin  of  this  parti- 
cular part  will  become  lighter  and  brighter,  the  degree 
of  lightness  and  brightness  depending  on  the  degree 
of  contraction  of  the  pigmented  processes  by  the  cells. 
Briicke  has  shown  that  darkness  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
pigmented  cells ;  they  contract,  and  the  skin  becomes 
light.  Sunlight  leaves  the  pigmented  cells  in  the 
passive  state,  i.e.,  the  skin  becomes  dark.  If  pre- 
\-iously  they  have  been  contracted  by  darkness,  on 
being  exposed  to  sunlight  they  again  return  to  the 
massive  state.  The  contraction  of  the  pigment  cells 
IS  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system 

,  Lister).  Pouchet  proved  that  the  contractility  of  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  skin  of  certain  fishes  is  influenced 
\s  a  reflex  action  by  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  by 
aght.  ^ 

45.  Fat  cells — Fat  cells  in  the  ripe  and  fully- 
ormed  state  are  spherical,  large  vesicles,  each  con- 
iistmg  (a)  of  a  thin  protoplasmic  membrane,  which  at 
)ne  point  includes  an  oval  nucleus  flattened  from  side 
()  side,  and  {b)  of  a  substance,  which  is  an  oil  ghbtde 
lilmg  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle  (Fig.  32)  These 
•at  cell«  are  collected  together  by  fibrous  connective 
issue  into  smaller  or  larger  groups,  which  in  their 
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turn  form  lobules;  these  again  become  hhes,  and 
tlieso  make  continuous  masses.  Each  group  ami 
U)bule  lias  its  afferent  arteriole,  one  or  two  effereid 
veins,  and  a  demise  network  of  cajriUaries  between ; 
each  mesh  of  the  capillary  network  holding  one, 
two  or  three  fat  cells.    (Fig.  62.)    Such  are  the 


rig.  32.— From  a  Preparation  of  the  Omentum  of  Guinea-pig'. 
a,  An  artery  ;  v,  veia ;  c,  young  capillary  blood-vessel ;  d,  fat  cells.  (Atlas.) 

nature  and  arrangement  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous and  submucous  tissue,  in  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  in  the  intermuscular  tissue,  in 
the  loose  tissue  connecting  organs  or  parts  of  organs. 

It  can  be  shown  that  fat  cells  are  derived  from 
ordinary  connective  tissue  cells.  In  some  places — 
both  in  the  embryo  and  adult — the  protoplasm  of  the 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  growing  in  size  becomes 
filled  with  small  oil  globules,  which,  increasing  in 
numbers,  become  fused  with  one  another  to  larger 
globules  ;  as  tlieir  size  thus  increases  the  cell  nucleus 
becomes  shifted  to  the  periphery ;   ultimately  one 
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large  oil  globule  fills  the  cell,  and  what  is  left  of  tlie 
cell  protoplasm  surrounds  this  oil  globule  like  a  meni- 
bi-ano.  The  cell  as  a  whole  has  become  in  this  process 
many  times  its  original  size. 


Fig.  33.— From  a  Section  through  the  adipose  layer  of  the  Skin  ;  sliow- 
ing  Lobules  of  Fat-cells.  Magnifying  power  40.  (From  a  Photograph 
by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.) 

46.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  where  at  one  time 
only  few  isolated  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are 
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present,  at  anoUuir  tiuK!,  in  Llie  natural  state  of  growth, 
and  especially  under  very  favourable  conditions  oi 
nutrition,  tlie  connective  tissue  cells  become  increased 
by  cell-multiplication  so  as  to  form  groups ;  tli(;se 
continue  to  increase  in  size  and  to  be  gradually  fur- 
nished with  their  own  system  of  blood-vessels;  the  in- 
dividual cells  constituting  the  group  become  then  con- 
verted into  fat  cells,  and  their  processes  are  thereby  lost. 

^  Individual  connective  tissue  cells  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  small  blood-vessels  are  converted 
into  fat  cells  under  favourable  conditions  of  nutrition. 

In  starvation  the  fat  cells  lose  their  oil  globule, 
they  become  smaller  and  contain  a  serous  fluid,  which 
may  ultimately  also  disappear.  Finally,  the  fat  cell 
may  be  reduced  to  a  small,  solid,  pi'otoplasmic,  slightly 
branched  cell. 

47.  In  many  places  the  fibrous  connective  tissue 
includes,  besides  the  fixed  cells,  others  which  show 
amoeboid  movement.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1) 
migratory  or  wandering  cells.  These  are  identical 
with  colourless  blood  corpuscles  as  regards  size,  shape, 
aspect,  and  general  nature  (Fig.  28,  m).  They  wander 
about  through  the  spaces  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  Some 
of  them  are  slightly  larger,  and  possess  one  compara- 
tively large  spherical  nucleus.  The  amoeboid  movement 
of  these  cells  is  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  smaller 
variety.  (2)  Plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer.  They  are 
larger  than  the  former,  less  prone  to  migrating,  being 
possessed  of  only  slight  amoeboid  movement,  which  is, 
however,  sufliciently  pronounced  to  be  detected.  They 
always  contain  coarse  granules,  which  are  composed 
of  a  substance  which  is  not  fat,  but  somethino;  between 
protoplasm  and  fat.  They  stain  deeply  in  dyes,  and 
the  corpuscles  correspond  to  similar  "grauidar"  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  These  "gi-anules"  may  change 
into  fat  globules,  and  thus  the  plasma  cell  becomes 
transformed  into  a  fat  cell. 
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48.  The  wandering  cells  occur  almost,  in  all  loose 
fibrous  tissues,  chiefly  around  or  near  blood-vessels ; 
they  are  not  numerously  met  with  in  the  healthy 
state,  but  increase  greatly  in  the  state  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  part.  The  larger  kinds  are  met  with  in 
certain  localities  only ;  in  the  sub-lingual  gland  of  the 
dog  and  guinea-pig  they  occur  in  numbers  between 
the  gland  tubes  or  acini.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  The  plasma  cells 
are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  inter-muscular  tissue,  in 
the  mucous  and  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  in 
the  trabeculfe  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the 
omentum.  Both  kinds,  but  especially  the  plasma 
cells,  are  capable  of  swallowing  minute  particles 
of  extraneous  matter— granules  of  living  (bacteria) 
and  non-living  matter  that  accidentally  find  en- 
trance into  the  connective  tissue— and  this  power 
they  also  share  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
These  cells,  when  acting  in  this  capacity,  are  called 
2}/iac/ocytes. 

49.  Development  of  fibrous  tissue.— Fibrous 
connective  tissue  is  developed  from  embryonic  connec- 
tive tissue  cells,  i.e.,  from  spindle-shaped  or  branched 
nucleated  protoplasmic  cells  of  the  mesoblast.  The 
former  are  met  with  isolated  or  in  bundles,  as  in  the 
umbilical  cord  or  embryonic  tendon.  The  latter  form 
a  network,  as  in  the  fostal  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
In  both  instances  the  protoplasm  of  the  embryonic 
connective  tissue  cells  becomes  gradually  transformed 
into  a  bundle  of  elementary  fibrils,  with  a  granular- 
looking  interstitial  substance.  The  nucleus  of  the 
original  cell  finally  disappears.  A  modification  of 
this  is  when  only  part — generally  the  peripheral — of 
the  cell-substance  is  converted  into  a  bundle  of  con- 
nective tissue  fibrils  and  inter-fibrillar  cement  sub- 
stance. A  remnant  of  the  protoplasm  persists  around 
the  nucleus  as  a  connective  tissue  cell. 
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The  same  modes  of  formation  of  connective  tissue 
may  be  also  observed  in  tlie  adult  under  normal  and 
imthological  conditions. 

50.  Fibrous  connective  tissue  is  in  most  i)laces 
associated  with  eluHtic  fibres  or  yellow  elastic  tissue. 
These  are  of  bright  aspect,  of  variable  thickness  and 
length,  branching 

and  anastomos- 
ing so  as  to  form 
networks  (Fig. 
34).  They  are 
sometimes 
straight,  but 
more  often  twists 
ed  and  coiled. 
The  latter  condi- 
tion may  be  ob- 
served when  the 
tissue  is  shrunk, 
the  former  when 
it  is  stretched. 
They  do  not  swell 
up  in  acids  or  al- 
kalies, nor  yield 
gelatin  on  boil- 
ing, but  contain 

a  chemically  different  substance,  viz.,  elastin. 
broken  their  ends  generally  curl  up. 

51.  Elastic  fibres  occur  in  great  numbers  as  net- 
works extending  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue, 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  in  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  and  in  the  loose  interstitial  con- 
nective tissues.  They  are  not  very  commonly  met 
with  in  tendons  and  fascife  ;  in  the  former  they  are 
seen  as  single  fibres  often  twisting  round  the  tendon 
bundles. 

Elastic  fibres  forming  bundles,  but  branched  and 


F.g.  34.— From  a  Preparation  of  the  Mesentery. 

a.  Bundles  of  fibrous  tissue :  b,  networks  of  elastic 
fibres.  (.Atlas.) 


When 
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connected  into  networks  within  the  bundle,  are  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  walls  of  the 
alveoli  of  the  lung,  in  the  ligamenta  flava,  in  the 
ligamentum  nucha3  of  the  ox  (in  which  the  fibres 
are  exceedingly  thick  cylinders),  in  yellow  elastic  car- 
tilage {see  below),  in  the  endocardium  and  valves  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  vascular  system,  particularly  the 
arterial  division.  In  the  latter  organs  the  intima, 
and  also  to  a  great  extent  the  media,  consist  of  elastic 
fibrils  densely  connected  into  a  network. 

52,  The  following  are  special  morphological  modi- 
fications of  the  elastic  fibres :  {a)  elastic  fenestrated 
membranes  of  Henle,  as  met  with  in  the  intima 
of  the  big  arteries ;  theSe  are  in  reality  networks 
of  fibres  with  very  small  meshes,  and  the  fibres 
unusually  broad  and  flat.  (b)  Homogeneous  elastic 
membranes,  which  surround,  as  a  delicate  sheath,  the 
connective  tissue  trabeculae  in  some  localities,  e.g., 
subcutaneous  tissue,  (c)  Homogeneous-looking  elastic 
membranes  in  the  cornea,  behind  the  anterior  epithe- 
lium as  Bowman's  anterior  elastic  membrane,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  cornea  as  elastica  posterior,  or 
Descemet's  membrane  ;  in  the  latter  bundles  of  minute 
fibrils  have  been  observed.  (d)  Elastic  trabeculfe 
forming  a  network,  as  in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum 
iridis.  In  the  embryonic  state  the  elastic  fibres  are 
nucleated,  the  nuclei  being  the  last  remnants  of  the 
cells  from  which  the  fibres  develop,  one  cell  generally 
giving  origin  to  one  fibre.  These  nucleated  fibres  are 
called  Henle's  nucleated  fibres. 

53.  Special  varieties  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
are  these  : 

(1)  Adenoid  reticulum.  This  is  a  network  of  fine 
fibrils,  or  plates,  forming  the  matrix  of  lym])hatic  or 
adenc'-^  tissue.  {See  Lymphatic  glands.)  The  reticulum 
is  not  fibrous  connective  tissue  nor  elastic  tissue ;  it 
contains  nuclei  in  the  young  state,  and  is  derived  from 
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a  network  of  branched  cells;  but  in  the  adult  state 
tlie  reticulum  itself  possesses  no  iiuchu.  Those  found 
on  it  do  not  fctrni  an  essential  pai't  of  it. 

(2)  Tlie  neuroglia  of  Virchow  is  a  dense  network 
of  very  fine  homog^eneoiis  fibrils  which  form  the  sup- 
porting tissue  for  tlie  nervous  elements  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  These  fibrils  are  supposed  to  be 
elastic  fibres  (Gerlach).  Embedded  in  the  network  of 
these  fibres  are  found  branched  nucleated  flattened 
cell  plates,  which  are  the  proper  connective  tissue  cells. 

(3)  Gelatinous  tissue.  This  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  embryo,  being  the  unripe  state  of  filjrous 
connective  tissue.  It  consists  of  spindle-shaped  or 
branched  connective  tissue  cells,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  homogeneous  transparent  mucoid  sub- 
stance. It  is  met  with  in  the  umbilical  cord  and  in 
the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  of  the  embryo,  and  in 
the  places  where  fibrous  connective  tissue  is  to  be 
developed.  After  birth  it  is  found  in  the  tissue  of 
the  pulp  of  the  teeth,  and  in  some  places  as  precursor 
of  fat  tissue. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CARTILAGE. 

54.  Cartilage  consists  of  a  firm  ground  substance 
which  yields  chondrin,  and  of  cells  embedded  in  it. 
Most  cartilages  (except  on  the  articulating  surface) 
are  covered  on  their  free  surface  with  a  membrane 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  a  few  elastic  fibrils. 
This  membrane  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  and  is  of  essential  importance  for 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  cartilage.  This  is  the  peri- 
cJiondriiom.    There  are  three  varieties  of  cartilaga 
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55.  (1)  Hyaline  cartilage  (Fig.  35).  This  occurs 
on  the  articular  surfaces  of  all  bones;  on  the  borders 
of  many  short  bones  ;  in  the  sternal  part  of  the  ribs, 
as  costal  cartilages;  at  the  margin  of  the  sternum, 
scapula,  and  os  ileum  ;  in  the  rings  of  the  trachea, 
the  cartilages  of  the  bronchi,  the  septum  and  lateral 
cartilages  of  the  nose ; 
and  in  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages  of  the 
larynx.  The  ground  sub- 
stance is  hyaline,  i.e., 
transparent,  like  ground 
glass,  and  firm.  The  cells 
are  spherical  or  oval  pro- 
toplasmic corpuscles,  each 
with  one  or  two  nuclei. 
They  undergo  division, 
and  although  the  two  off- 
springs are  at  first  close 
together  (half  moon-like 
in  optical  section),  they  gradually  grow  wider  apart  by 
the  deposit  of  hyaline  ground  substance  between  them. 
The  cells  are  contained  in  cavities  called  the  cartilage 
lacunce.  Each  cell  generally  occupies  one  lacuna,  but, 
according  to  the  progress  of  division,  a  lacuna  may 
cont-iin  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  cartilage  cells ;  the 
latter  are  those  cases  in  which  division  proceeds  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  deposition  or  formation  of 
hyaline  ground  substance  between  the  cells. 

The  part  of  the  cartilage  next  to  the  perichondrium 
sho  ws  most  act]  vegrow  th ;  hence  the  cells  are  here  smaller, 
closer  together,  and  there  is  less  ground  substance. 

Each  lacuna  is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
and,  according  to  the  state  of  the  cell,  is  either  com- 
pletely or  partially  filled  out  by  it.  This  membrane 
is  called  the  capsule  (Fig.  35).  In  many  cartilages, 
especially  in  growing  cartilage,  it  is  thickened  by  the  ad- 
E— l' 


Fig.  35.— Hyaline  Cartilage  of 
Human  Trachea. 

In  tlie  liyaline  cround  sulistanoe  are 
seen  the  cartilage  cells  enclosed  in 
caijsult's. 
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clition  of  a  layer  or  layers  of  hyaline  ground  substance  ; 
this  is  the  most  recently-foruKid  pait  of  the  matrix,  hut 
is  still  distinot  ' 
from  the  rest  of  i  ^ 

the  ground  sub-  '  ' 

stance.  i 

56.  In  some 
places,  especi- 
ally in  articular 
cartilage  (Till- 
manns,  Baber), 
bundles  of  fine 
oonne  ctive 
tissue  fibrils 
may  be  noticed 
in.  the  hyaline 
ground  sub- 
stance. 

5  7.  In  some 
cartilages,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  becomes  filled  Avith  fat  globules 
(Fiij;.  37).    This  fact  may  be  observed  in  many  normal 
cartilages  ;  sometimes  the  fat  globules 
'  become  confluent  into  one  large  drop, 

and  then  the  cell  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fat  cell.  In  age,  disease,  and  defi- 
cient nutrition,  lime  salts  ax'e  deposited 
in  the  ground  substance,  beginning 
from  the  circumference  of,  the  cells. 
The  earthy  matter  appears  in  the  shape 
of  opaque  granules,  or  irregular  or 
angular  granules.  The  ground  sub- 
stance thereby  loses  its  transparency, 
becomes  opaque  in  transmitted,  white 
in  reflected,  light,  and,  of  course,  very 
This  process  is  the  calnficafion  of 


Fig.  36.— From  a  Prepjiration  of  the  Sternal 
Cartilage  of  a  Newt. 

The  Iaciin,a;,  contniiiincr  tlio  curtilage  celLs,  aiiii.stonio.se 
by  Hue  cbauiiels. 
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Kip.  S7.  — Thi-ce  Car- 
tilage Cells  filled 
with  Fat  Droplets. 
From  the  hyaline 
cartilage  of  the 
nasal  sei>tuiu  of 
Guinea-pig. 


hard  and  brittle. 


cai-tilage. 


It  is  also  met  with  in  cartilage  that  is  to  be 
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replaced  by  bone,  being  the  precursor  of  the  formation 
of  bone,  as  in  the  embryo  (see  below),  and  at  the 
growing  ends  of  long  bones. 

58.  The  multiplication  of  the  cartilage  cells  has. 
been  observed  during  life  by  Schleicher  and  Flemming. 
It  takes  place  after  the  mode  of  karyokinesis.  The 
lacunae  of  the  cartilage  are  not  isolated  cavities,  but 
are  connected  with  one  another  by  fine  channels  (Fig. 
36),  so  that  the  ground  substance  is  easily  permeable 
by  the  current  of  nutritive  fluid.  These  channels  and 
lacunte  make  one  intercommunicating  system,  and  are 
connected  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  perichondrium 
(Budge).  Formed  matter,  as  jiigment  granules,  red 
and  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  pus  corpuscles,  may 
also  find  its  way  into  the  channels  and  lacunfe  of  the 
cartilage  from  the  perichondrium. 

At  the  borders  of  articular  cartilage,  where  this  is 
joined  to  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  capsule  of 
the  joint,  the  cartilage  cells  are  more  or  less  branched, 
and  pass  insensibly  into  the  branched  connective  tissue 
cells  of  the  membrane.  In  fojtal  hyaline  cartilage 
many  of  the  cells  are  spindle-shaped  or  branched. 

59.  In  the  cartilage  separating  the  bone  of  the 
apophyses  from  the  end  of  the  diaphysis  of  tubular 
bones,  there  ls  a  peculiar  hyaline  cartilage,  known  as 
the  intermediate  or  ossifying.  Its  cells  are  arranged 
im  characteristic  vertical  rows,  owing  to  tJie  continued 
division  of  the  cells  in  a  transverse  direction. 

Cartilages,  or  parts  of  cartilages,  in  which  the  cells 
are  very  closely  placed,  owing  to  the  absence,  or 
scanty  deposit  and  formation,  of  ground  substance, 
are  called  parenchymatous  or  cellulai-. 

60.  (2)  FiL-o-cartilag-e,  or  connective  tissue  car- 
tilage, occurs  as  the  intervertebral  discs,  as  the  mter- 
anicular  cartilages,  sesamoid  cartilages,  and  as  that 
forming  the  margin  of  a  fossa  glenoidalis.  It  consists  of 
Jihrous  connective  tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  and  these 
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again 


in  layers, 
is  said  (1) 


Tlie  ground  substance  of  this  carti- 
to 
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Fig.  88.- 


Fibro-Cartilage  of  an  Interver- 
tebral Ligament. 

Showing  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  and  rows 
of  cartilage  cells.  (Atlas.) 


lage 

yield  cliondriii  and 
not  gelatin.  Be- 
tween the  strata  of 
the  fibrous  bundles 
are  rows  of  more  or 
less  flattened  oval 
])rotoplasniic  nu- 
cleated cells,  each 
invested  in  a  deli- 
cate capsule(Fig.  38 ). 
They  are  less  flat-  .  ^ 
tened  than  the  cells  liXv  p. 
of  tendon,  and  the     ^ »ii«';^r-»Mii!il-v*?a^^ 

capsule  distinguishes 
the  two.  Where  fibro- 
cartilage  passes  into 
tendinous  tissue, 

the  two  kinds  of  cells  pass  insensibly  into  one  another. 

61.  (3)    Yellow,  or 
elastic    cartilage. — 

This  variety  is  also  called 
reticular  :  it  occurs  in  the 
epiglottis,  in  the  external 
ear,  in  the  Eustachian  tube, 
in  the  cartilages  of  Wris- 
berg  and  Santoiini  in  the 
larynx.  In  the  early 
stage  this  kind  is  hyaline. 
Gradually  numbers  of 
elastic  fibrils  make  their 
appearance,  growing  into 
the  cartilage  matrix  from 
the  perichondrium  in  a 
more  or  less  vertical  direc- 
and    anastomosing   with  one 


Fig.  39.— From  a  Section  through 
the  Epiglottis. 

a,  Perichondrium ;  »,  networks  of 
elastic  fibrils  surrounding  the  carti- 
lage cells.  (Atlas.) 


tion,  and 


branching 
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another.  The  final  stage  is  reached  when  the  ground 
substance  is  permeated  by  dense  networks  of  elastic 
Jibrils  (Fig.  39),  so  arranged  that  spherical  or  oblong 
si)aces  are  left,  each  of  which  contains  one  or  two 
cartilage  cells,  surrounded  bv  a  smaller  or  larger  zone 
of  hyaline  ground  stcbsta'/ice. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

BONE. 

62.  Bone,  as  osseous  substance,  is  associated  with 
several  other  soft  tissues  to  form  a  bone  in  the  ana- 
tomical sense  of  the  word. 

(a)  The  periosteiiiii. — Except  at  the  articular 
surfaces,  and  where  bones  are  joined  with  one  another 
by  ligaments  or  cartilage,  all  bones  are  covered  with  a 
vascular  membrane  of  tibrous  connective  tissue.  This 
is  the  periosteum.  It  consists  in  most  instances  of 
an  owter  fihi'ous  layer,  composed  of  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  densely  aggregated,  and  an  inner,  or  osfeogenetic 
layer,  which  is  of  loose  texture,  consisting  of  a  mesh- 
work  of  thin  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  nu- 
merous blood-vessels  and  many  protoplasmic  cells  are 
contained.  The  blood-vessels  form  by  their  capillaries 
a  netwoi'k.  The  cells  are  spheroidal  or  oblong,  each 
with  one  spherical  or  oval  nucleus.  They  have  to 
form  bone-substance,  and  are  therefore  called  the  osteo- 
blasts (Gegenbaur). 

(b)  The  cartilage  is  hyaline  cartilage,  and  its 
distribution  on  and  connection  with  bone  have  been 
mentioned  above  on  pp.  46  and  48. 

63.  (c)  The  iiiarrow  of  bone  is  a  soft  vascular 
tissue,  filling  up  all  spaces  and  cavities.    It  consists 
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of  a  very  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  as  a  matrix, 
and  in  it  are  embedded  numerous  blood-vessels  and  cells. 
Ihe  few  afferent  arterioles  break  up  into  a  dense  net 
work  of  capillaries,  and  these  are  continued  as  plexuses 
of  veins,  characterised  by  their  size  and  exceedingly 
thin  walls.  The  cells  are  of  the  same  size,  aspect,  and 
shape  as  the  osteoblasts  of  the  osteogenetic  tissue,  and 
thoy  are  called  marrow  cells. 

In  origin  and  structure,  the  tissue  of  the  osteo- 
genetic layer  of  the  periosteum  and  the  marrow  are 
identical.  In  the  embryo,  the  marrow  is  derived 
from  an  ingrowth  of  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the 
periosteum  {see  below),  and  also  in  the  adult  the  two 
tissues  remain  directly  continuous.  As  will  be  shown 
later,  the  marrow  at  the  growing  ends  of  the  bones 
is  concerned  in  the  new  formation  of  osseous  substance 
in  the  same  way  as  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  peri- 
osteum is  in  that  of  the  surface ;  and  in  both  tissues 
the  highly  vascular  condition  and  the  cells  (osteoblasts 
of  the  osteogenetic  layer,  and  marrow  cells  of  the 
marrow)  are  the  important  elements  in  this  bone 
formation.  Marrow  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cells.  If  many  or  most  of  these 
are  transformed  into  fat  cells,  it  has  a  yellowish  aspect, 
and  is  called  yellow  marrow ;  if  few  or  none  of  them 
have  undergone  this  change,  it  looks  red,  and  is  called 
red  marrow.  In  the  central,  or  marrow,  cavity  of  the 
shaft  of  tubular  bones,  and  in  the  spaces  of  some 
spongy  bones,  the  marrow  is  yellow;  at  the  ends  of  the 
shaft,  in  the  spongy  bone  substance  in  general,  and  in 
young  growing  bones,  it  is  red. 

The  cells,  especially  those  of  red  marrow,  are  the 
elements  from  which  normally  vast  numbers  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  formed,  as  has  been  mentioned  on 
a  former  page. 

In  marrow,  particularly  in  red  marrow,  we  meet 
with  huge  multi-nucleated  cells,  called  Myeloplaxes  oj 
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HoUn.  They  are  dsrived  by  overgrowth  from  ordinary 
marrow  cells,  and  are  of  importance  for  the  absorption 
and  formation  of  bone  {see  below).  According  to 
Heitzmaun,  Malassez,  and  others,  they  also  have  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  and  blood- 
corpuscles.  . 

64.  The  matrix  of  osseous  siil»stance  is  dense 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  i.e.,  a  tissue  yielding  gelatin 
on  boiling.  The  cement  substance  between  the  fibrils 
is  petrified,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  insoluble  inorganic 
lime  salts,  chiefly^  carbonates  and  phosphates.  These 
can  be  dissolved  out  by  strong  acids  (hydrochloric) 
and  are  thereby  con\-erted  into  soluble  salts.  Thus 
the  organic  matrix  of  osseous  substance — called  ossein 
—may  be  obtained  as  a  soft  flexible  material,  easily 
cut. 

The  bone  substance  is  in  the  adult  state  generally 
lameUiited,  the  lamell;i^  being  of  microscopic  thinness. 

Between  every  two 
lamelhe  are  num- 
bers of  isolated, 
flattened,  oblong 
spaces — the  hone 
lacume  (Fig.  33), 
which  anastomose 
by  numerous  tine 
canals  with  one 
another,  and  also 
with  those  of  the 
next  lamella  above 
and  below.  The 
appearances  are 
very  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  lacuna?  and 
canaliculi  containing  the  corneal  corpuscles,  as  des- 
cribed in  Cha])ter  V. 

These  l^one  lacun?e  and  their  canaliculi  are  the  lymph- 
canalicular  system  of  osseous  substance,  for  they  are 


Fig.  40. — '"issoo'isLamelliC;  oblong  branched 
bono  Uicuna3  and  cauuliculi  between  them. 
(Atlas.) 
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in  oi,e,i  and  In^e  conimunication  wiUi  the  lymphatic 
vessoLs  ot  the  marrow  .spaccis  and  of  the  Ilav.'i'sian 
canals. 

(i5  In  the  bone  matrix,  each  lacuna  contains  also  a 
nucleated  protoplasmic  cell,  calle.l  the  hone  cdl,  whicl, 
however,  does  not  fill  it  completely.  In  theyoung  state 
the  cell  is  branched,  the  branches  passing  into  the 
canaliculi  of  the  lacunae ;  but  in  the  old  state  very  few 
processes  can  be  detected  on  a  bone  cell,  which,  with 
Its  lacuna  and  canaliculi,  is  called  a  bone  corpusde. 

66.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  bone 
substance,  we  distinguish  compact  from  spongy  sub- 
stance.    The  former  occurs  in  the  shaft  of  tubular 
bones  and  m  the  outer  la^er  of  flat  and  short  bones. 
Its  lamellae  are  arranged  as :  (a)  co7icentric  or  Haversian 
lamella}    directly  surrounding  the  Haversian  canals 
(iig.  41).    These  are  narrow  canals  of  varying  lengtlis 
pervading  the  compact  substance  in  a  longitudmal 
direction,  and   anastomosing  with  one  another  by 
transverse  or  oblique  branches.  The  Haversian  canals 
near  the  marrow  cavity  are  larger  than  those  near 
the  periosteum.    In  fact,  those  next  to  the  marrow 
cavity  become  gradually  enlarged  by  absorption,  until 
finally  they  are  fused  with  the  marrow  cavity.  Each 
Haversian  canal  contains  a  blood-vessel,  one  or  two 
lymphatics,  and  a  variable  amount  of  marrow  tissue. 
These  canals  open  both  into  the  marrow  cavity  and  on 
the  outer  surface  into  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  peri- 
osteum, and  they  form  the  means  by  which  the  latter 
remains  in  continuity  with  the  marrow.    Each  canal 
is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric  hone  lamelloi, 
with  the  bone  corpuscles  between  them,  and  this  is  a 
system  of  concentric  lamellce.    Near  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  compact  substance  the  number  of  lamellce 
in  each  system  is  smaller  than  in  the  deeper  parts. 
{b)  Between  these  systems  of  concentric  lamellaj  are 
the  intermediate     ground  lamellae ;  they  run  in  various 
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directions,  and  in  reality  fill  the  interstices  between 
the  systems  of  the  Haversian  or  concentric  lamellae. 
Near  the  external  surface  of  long  bones  they  have  pre- 
eminently a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface.  These  are 
the  circumferential  Imnellai  of  Tomes  and  de  Morgan. 


rig.  41.— Compact  Boue  Substance  in  Cross  Section. 

a,  Corjcentric  lamelliB  arrnngod  around  the  Haversian  can.nis,  cut  acrnsB: 
4,  intermediate  or  ground  liimellaB.  The  bone  lacuusa  are  seen  between  the 
bone  laiuellsB.  (Atlas.) 

The  lamellae  of  compact  bone  are  perforated  by  per- 
pendicular petrified  fibres,  the  perforating  fibres  of 
Sharpey.  They  form  a  continuity  with  the  fibres  of 
the  periosteum,  from  which  they  are  developed. 

Some  of  these  fibres  are  smaller  than  the  rest,  and 
of  the  nature  of  elastic  fibres. 

67.  Spongy  bone  substance  occurs  in  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  in  the  apophyses,  in  short  bones,  and  in  the 
diploe  of  flat  bones.  The  cavities  or  meshes  of  the 
spongy  substance  are  called  Haversian  sjmces  or  can- 
rdli;  they  intercommunicate  with  one  another,  and  are 
tilled  with  marrow,  which  in  the  youug  and  growin" 
state  is  generally  of  the  red  variety.  The  firm  parts 
form  spicules    and    septa,    called   booie  trabeculce^ 
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of  vai-ying  length  and  thickness,  and  composed  of 
liunelliii  of  bone  substance. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  trabeculaj, 
the  spongy  substance  is  a  uniform  honey-combed  sub- 
stance, or  appears  longitudinally  striated,  as  in  the 
end  of  the  shaft.  In  the  latter  case  the  marrow  spaces 
are  elongated  and  the  trabeculjc  more  or  less  parallel,  but 
anastomosing  with  one  another  by  transverse  branches. 

68.  Bcvclopiiicnt  ofboiic — Bone  is  developed 
in  the  embryo,  and  continues  to  be  fomied  also  after 
birth  as  long  as  bone  grows,  either  in  the  cartilage,  or 
independently  of  this  directly  from  the  osteogenetic 
layer  of  the  periosteum.  The  former  mode  is  called 
endochondral.,  the  latter  'periosteal,  or  intermembranous 
formation. 

All  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  sternum,  and  the  ribs,  and  the  bones 
forming  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  preformed  in  the 
early  embryo  as  solid  hyaline  cartilage,  covered  with 
a  membrane  identical  in  structure  and  function  with 
the  periosteum,  which  at  a  later  period  it  becomes. 
The  tegmental  bones  of  the  skull,  the  bones  of  the  face 
with  the  lower  jaw,  except  the  angle,  are  not  pre- 
formed at  all.  Only  a  membrane  identical  with  the 
future  periosteum  is  present,  and  underneath  and 
from  this  the  bone  is  gradually  deposited. 

69.  Eiidoclionclial  foriiiatioii.  —  The  stage 
next  to  the  one  (1)  in  which  we  have  solid  hyaline 
cartilage  covered  with  periosteum  is  the  following 
(2):  Starting  from  the  "centre,  or  point,  of  ossifica- 
tion," and  proceeding  in  all  directions,  the  cartilage 
becomes  permeated  by  numbers  of  channels  (cartilage 
channels)  containing  prolongations  (periosteal  processes 
of  Virchow)  of  the  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum, 
i.e.,  vessels  and  osteoblasts,  or  marrow  cells.  This  is 
the  stage  of  the  vascularisation  of  the  cartilage.  In 
the  next  stage  (3)  the  cartilage  bordering  on  these 


or 
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channels  grows  more  transparent,  the  kcunee  becoming 

enlarged  and  the 
cartilage  cells  more 
transparent.The  lat- 
ter gradually  break 
down,  while  the  in- 
tercellular trabeculiB 
become  calcified; 
the  lacunte,  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  cal- 
cified trabecula3,  fus- 
insr  with  the  cartil- 
acre  channels.  These 
latter  thereby  be- 
come transformed 
into  irregular  cavi- 
ties, which  are  bor- 
dered by  trabeculce 
of  calcified  carti- 
lage. The  cavities 
are  the  primary 
marrow  cavities,  and 
they  are  filled  with 
the  primary  or  car- 
tilage marrow,  i.e., 
blood  -  vessels  and 
osteoblasts,  derived, 
as  stated  above,  from 
the  osteogenetic 
layer  of  the  peri- 
osteum. (4)  The 
osteoblasts  arrange 
themselves  by  ac- 
tive multiplication 
in  a  special  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the 
calcified  cartilage  trabeculje  projecting  into,  and  bor- 


Fisr.  42. — TiOnjitiicliual  Section  through  the 
entire  Foetal  Humerus  of  a  Guinea-pig. 

;,  Pi'riosteuni :  6,  hyaline  cartilage  of  t  heei)ii)h.vpis  ; 

c.  interiiicdi.'itr  ranilaf-'L' at,  tlir  Piidof  tlit'sliaft  : 

d,  zone  of  caU'itlcalinn ;  e,  periosteal  bone.siiongy  ; 
/,  endochondral  bone,  spongy. 
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(lenng  the  primary  marrow  cavities.  The  OHleohlnats 
funa  bone  substance—osseoafi  matrix  and  branclied 
bone  corpuscles-and  as  this  proceeds,  the  calcified 
cartilage  trabeculo}  become  gradually  emheulhed  arul 
covered  with  a  layer  of  osseous  substance.  Thus  the 
original  cartilage  gradually  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  spongy  substance,  in  which  tlie  cavities 
(primary  marrow  cavities)  are  filled  with  the  primary 
marrow,  and  are  of  considerable  size,  while  the 
trabeculje  bordering  them  are  calcified  cartilage 
covered  with  layers  of  new  bone.  The  marrow  celFs, 
or  osteoblasts,  continue  to  deposit  bone  substance  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  trabeculaj,  while  the  calcified 
cartilage  in  the  centre  of  the  trabeculje  gradually 
becomes  absorbed. 

70.  The  nearer  the  centre  of  ossification,  the  more 
advanced  is  the  process,  i.e.,  the  more  bone  and  the 
less  calcified  cartilage  is  found  in  the  trabeculse, 
and  the  thicker  the  latter.  At  the  "  centre  of  ossifi- 
cation," i.e.,  whence  it  startetl,  the  process  is  furthest 
advanced  ;  away  from  it,  it  is  in  an  earlier  stage. 
At  this  period  of  embryo  life,  between  the  centre °of 
ossification  and  a  point  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  all  stages  described  above 
may  be  met  with,  viz.,  between  tlie  solid  unaltered 
hyaline  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
spongy  bone  with  the  unabsorbed  remains  of  calcified 
cartilage  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  all  intermediate 
stages  occur  (Fig.  42). 

71.  After  birth,  and  as  long  as  bone  grows,  we 
find  in  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  also  in  the  epi- 
physis, a  continuation  of  the  process  of  endo- 
chondral formation  described  above.  In  fact,  all 
bones  preformed  in  the  embryo  as  cartilage  groto  in 
length  be/ore  a,nd  after  birth  by  endochondral  formation 
of  new  bone.  The  hyaline  cartilage  at  their  ex- 
tremities (intermediate  or  ossifying  cartilage)  is  the 
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cartilage  at  the  expense  of  which  tlie  new  bone  is 
formed^  by  the  marrow  (blood-vessels  and  marrow- 
cells  or  osteoblasts)  of  the  spongy  substance  m  con- 
tact with  the  cartilage. 

72.  Following  the  development  of  a  tubular  bone 
after  the  above-mentioned  stage  i,  we  find  that  the 
spongy  bone  once  formed  is  not  a  permanent  structure, 


Fig.  43.— From  a  Transverse  Section  throvigh  the  Tibia  of  Foetal  Kitten. 

B,  Fibrous  layer  ot  the  perinstpinn  ;  6,  osteoprenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  • 
c,  periosteal  bone:  rf,  caleifled  cartilage  not  covered  yet  by  bone;  below  tins 
laver  the  trabecuhe  of  calcified  cartilage  covered  with  plates  of  bone- 
shaded  darkly  in  the  Ugure  ;  e,  boundary  between  periosteal  and  endochondral 
hune.  CAtlas.) 
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but  becomes  gradually  absorbed  altogether,  and  this 
process  also  starts  from  the  points  of  ossification.  Tlius 
a  gradual  enlargement  and  ultimate  fusion  of  the 
marrow  cavities  of  the  spongy  endochondral  hone  into 


Fig.  -l*.— Froin  a  Section  through  the  Intermediate  Cartilage  of  Femur 
of  a  Foetus.    Low  magnif jiug  power. 

Belnw  the  intermetiiate  oartilnge  is  the  spongy  suhetance  of  the  end  of  the 
sliaft ;  ahnve,  the  spongy  substance  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  (From  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  A.  Prnigle.) 

one  continuous  cavity  takes  place.  This  represents 
the  rudiment  of  the  future  central  marrow  cavity  of 
the  shaft.  Simultaneously  with,  or  somewhat  previous 
to,  this  absorption  of  the  endochondral  bone,  new 
bone — spongy  bone^ — is   deposited    directly    by  the 
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[osteogeuetic  layer  of  tlic  periosteum  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  endochondral  bone.  This  also  commences 
at  the  centre  of  ossification,  and  proceeds  from  here 
(gradually  to  further  points.  Tliis  is  the  periosteal 
hone  (Figs  42,  43).  It  is  formed  without  the  inter- 
ivention  "of  cartilage  directly  by  the  osteoblasts  of  the 
osteogeuetic  layer.  And  as  fresh  layers  of  osteo- 
blasts multiply  on  the  sui-face  of  the  periosteal  bone, 
new  layers  of  bone  trabeculaj  are  formed,  and  tlie 
lold  trabeculje  become  increased  iu  thickness.  In  the 
meshes  or  Haversian  spaces  of  this  spongy  periosteal 
jbone  the  same  tissue  is  to  be  found  as  constitutes 
^the  osteogeuetic  layer  of  the  periosteum,  the  one  being 
derived  from  and  continuous  with  the  other. 

In  these  Haversian  spaces  concentric  lamellte  of 
ll)one  substance  become  formed  by  the  osteoblasts,  and 
spongy  is  thus  transformed  into  compact  bone,  while 
jat  the  same  time  the  Haversian  spaces,  being  nar- 
, rowed  in  by  the  deposit  of  the  concentric  lamelhe, 
are  transforoied  into  the  Haversian  canals.  This 
jirocess  is. farthest  advanced  in  the  middle  of  the 
thickness  of  the  shaft,  and  least  near  the  periosteum. 
iWhen  this  compact  bone  is  again  absorbed — e.g.,  that 
(next  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone  —  the  concentric  lamellae  are  first  absorbed, 
the  Haversian  canal  being  in  this'  way  widened  out 
and  again  transformed  into  a  Haversian  space. 

.  While,  then,  the  bone  first  deposited  by  the  peri- 
;osteum  is  of  a  spongy  character,  and  gradually  becomes 
(transformed  into  compact,  the  reverse  is  going  on  at 
!the  same  time  near  the  marrow  cavity,  inasmuch  as 
icompact  bone  is  here  changed  into  spongy  hone,  and  this 
ultimately  disappears  and  becomes  absorbed  by  the 
marrow. 

73.  At  birth  all  the  primary  endochondi'al  bone  has 
already  disappeared  by  absorption  from  the  centre  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  bone  present  is  all  of  periosteal 
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oiigin.    At  tlie  extremity  of  the  shaft,  however,  the 

spongy  bone  is  all 
endochondral  bone, 
and  it  continues 
grow  into  the  inter- 
mediate cartilage  as 
stated  above,  so  long 
as  the  bone  grows  a8 
a  whole  (Fig.  45), 
Of  course  the  parts 
of  this  spongy  bone 
nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  are  the 
oldest,  and  ulti 
mately  disappear  hj, 
absorption  into  the^ 
central  medullary 
cavity.  In  the  epi 
physis  the  spongy 
bone  is  also  endo- 
chondral bone,  and: 
its  formation  is  con 
nectedwith  the  deep 
layer  of  the  articu 
lar  cartilage. 

Underneath  th 
pei'iosteum  and  o 
the   surface  of  the 
spongy  endochon- 
dral  bone  at  the 
extremity    of  th 
shaft,  the  periosteal 
bone  is  represented 
only  by  a  thin  layer, 
extending    as  fa 
as  the  periosteum  reaches,  e.g.,  to  the  margin  of  th 
articular  cartilage. 


Fig.  45. — rrom  a  Longitudinal  Section  of 
Femur  of  Rabbit,  through  the  part  iu 
which  the  intermediary  cartilage  joins 
the  end  of  the  shaft. 

a.  Intermediary  cartilage ;  6,  zone  of  calcified 
cartilage ;  c,  zone,  in  whicb  the  calcified 
tralieculie  of  cartilage  become  gradually  in- 
vested in  osseous  substance,  shaded  light  in 
the  figure;  the  spaces  between  the  trabeculaj 
contain  marrow,  and  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels are  seen  here  to  end  in  loops;  d,  in 
this  zone  there  is  more  bone  formed  :  the 
greater  amount  the  farther  away  from  this 
zone.  (Atlas.) 
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j      74.  Intci'inemln-aiioiis   formation. — All 

bones  not  preformed  in  the  embryo  as  cartilage  are 
developed  directly  from  the  periosteum  in  the  manner 
of  the  periosteal  bone  just  described  (Fig.  46).  Here  also 


Fig.  46. — A  small  mass  of  Bone  Svibstance  in  the  Periosteum  of  the 
Lower  Jaw  of  a  Human  Foetus. 

a,  Osteogenetic  layer  of  periosteum  ;  »,  muUi-nucIeatcd  giant  cells,  myeloplaxes. 
The  one  in  tlie  middle  of  the  upper  margin  is  an  osteoclast,  whereas  the 
smaller  one  at  the  left  upper  comer  ajipears  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
bone.  Above  c  the  osteoblast  cells  become  surrounded  by  osseous  subst.auce 
and  thus  become  converted  into  bone-cells.  (Atlas.) 

the  new  bone  is  at  first  spongy  bone,  which  in  its  inner 
layers  gradually  becomes  converted  into  compact  bone. 

In  all  instances  during  embryonic  life  and  after 
birth  the  growth  of  a  bone  in  thickness  takes  place 
after  the  manner  of  -periosteal  hone  ;  this  is  at  first 
spongy,  but  is  gradually  converted  into  compact  bone. 

75.  All  osseous  substance  is  formed  in  the  embryo 
and  after  birth  by  the  osteoblasts,  or  marrow  cells 
(Gegenl)aur,  Waldeyer)  :  each  osteoblast  giving  origin 
to  a  zone  of  osseous  matrix,  and  remaining  in  the 
F — 1 
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centre  of  this  as  a  nucleated  protoplasmic  remnant, 
which  j,'radually  becomes  branched  and  transformed 
into  a  bono  cell.  The  osseous  matrix  is  at  first  a  soft 
fibrillar  tissue,  but  is  gradually  and  uniformly  im- 
pregnated with  lime  salts.  This  impregnation  always 
starts  from  the  centre  of  ossiOcation. 

70.  Wherever  absorption  of  calcified  cartilage  or  of 
osseous  substance  is  going  on,  we  meet  with  tlie  multi- 
nucleated huge  protoplasmic  cells,  called  the  rnyelo- 
plaxes  of  Robin.  KijUiker  showed  tliem  to  be  impor- 
tant for  the  absorption  of  bone  matrix,  and  called 
them  therefore  Osteoclasts  (Fig.  46).  For  cartilage  they 
may  be  called  Chondroclasts.  When  concerned  in  th(; 
absorption  we  find  these  myeloplaxes  situated  in 
smaller  or  larger  ynts,  which  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  them  ;  these  absorption  pits  or  lacunse  on  the 
surface  of  bones  are  called  Howship's  lacunce.  They 
invariably  contain  numbers  of  osteoclasts.  It  can, 
however,  be  shown  that  myeloplaxes  are  also  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  bone,  by  giving  origin  to  a 
number  of  new  osseous  zones  with  their  bone  cells. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  development  of  the  foetal  jaw 
this  process  is  seen  with  great  distinctness  (Fig.  46). 

77.  Dentine  forms  the  chief  part  of  a  tooth.  It 
consists  of  a  petrified  matrix,  in  which  are  numbers  of 
perpendicularly-arranged  canals — the  dentinal  tubes — 
containing  the  dentinal  fibres.  It  is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  bone,  although  differing  from  it  in  certain 
essentials.  It  is  similar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  developed 
in  like  manner  by  some  peculiarly  transformed 
embiyonal  connective  tissue — viz.,  by  the  tissue  of  the 
embryo  tooth  papilla — and  inasmuch  as  cells  are  con- 
cerned in  the  ])roduction  both  of  the  petrified  matrix 
(impregnated  with  lime  salts),  and  of  the  processes  of 
the  cells  contained  in  its  canals —  the  dentinal  fibres. 
The  details  of  structure  and  distribution  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  teeth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

NON-STEIPBD  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

78.  This  tissue  consists  of  nucleated  cells,  which, 
unlike  amoeboid  cells,  are  contractile  in  one  definite 
direction,  becoming  shorter  and  thicker  during  con- 
traction. 

The  cells  are  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  or  hand-like 
(Fig.  47),  and  drawn  out  at  each  extremity  into  a  longer 
or  shorter,  generally  single  but  occasionally  branched, 
tapering  process.    Each  cell  includes  an  oval  nucleus, 


Pig.  47.— Nou-striped  Muscular  Fibres,  isolated. 

The  cross-markings  indicate  corrugations  of  the  elastic  slicalli  of  the  individual 

filn-es.  (Atlas.) 


which  is  flattened  if  the  cell  it  belongs  to  is  flattened. 
The  cell-substance  is  a  pale  homogeneous-looking  or 
longitudinally  striated  subritance. 

During  exti'eme  contraction  the  nucleus  may  be- 
come more  or  less  plicated,  so  that  its  outline  becomes 
wavy  or  zig-zag. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Klein  in  certain  preparations, 
e.g.,  th-e  non-striped  muscle  cells  of  the  mesentery  of 
the  newt,  that  each  muscle  cell  consists  of  a  delicate 
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elastic  slmith,  inside  of  which  is  a  bundle  of  minute 
fibrih,  wliich  cause  the  longitudinal  striatiou  of  the  cell. 
These  iibrils  are  the  contractile  portion;  and  they  are 
contractile  towards  the  nucleus,  with  whose  intranu- 
clear reticulum  they  are  intimately  connected.  When 
the  cell  is  contracted  its  sheath  becomes  transversely 
corrugated  (Fig.  48). 

79.  The  non-striped  muscular  cells  are  aggregated 
into  smaller  or  larger  bundks  by  an  interstitial  albu- 


Fig.  48.— A  Non-striped  Muscular  Cell  of  Mesentery  of  Newt. 

Sliowing  several  places  wbere  the  muscular  substance  appears  contracted, 
thickened.  At  these  places  the  corrugations  of  the  sheath  are  marked. 
(Atlas.) 

minous  homogeneous  cement  substance,  the  cells  being 
imbricated  with  their  extremities.  The  bundles  may 
form  a  iilexiis,  or  they  may  be  aggregated  by  fibrous 
connective  tissue  into  larger  or  smaller  grouj)s,  and 
these  again  into  .continuovis  masses  or  membranes.  In 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  in  the  choroidal 
portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  the  arrector  pili,  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  very  well  marked 
plexuses  of  bundles  of  non-.striped  muscular  cells  may 
be  met  with.  In  the  muscularis  mucosae  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  in  the  outer  muscular  coat  of 
the  same  organs,  in  the  uterus,  bladder,  &c.,  occur 
continuous  membranes  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

When  the  muscular  cells  form  larger  bundles  they 
are  more  or  less  pressed  against  one  another,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  cross  section  appear  of  a  polygonal 
outline. 

80.  Non-striped  muscular  tissue  is  found  in  the 
following  places  :  in  the  musculai-is  niucosfe  of  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine ;  in  the 
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i  outer  muscular  coat  of  the  lower  two-thirds  or  half 

1  of  the  human  OBSoj^hngus  ;  in  that  of  the  stomach,  small 

:  and  large  intestine;  in  the  tissue  of  the  pelvis  and 
outer  capsule  of  the  kidney ;  in  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  ureter,  bladder,  and  urethra ;  in  the  tubules  of 
the  epididymis,  in  the  vas  de- 

1  ferens,  vesiculfe   seminalis  and 

I  prostate  ;  in  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa,   and    sjiongiosa;    in  the 

i  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and  in  the 
broad  ligament ;  in  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  oviduct,  the 
uterus    and    vagina ;     in  the 

.  posterior  part  of  the  wall  of 

I  the  trachea ;  in  the  large  and 

I  small  bronchi,  in  the  alveolar 
ducts  and    infundibula   of  the 

i|  lung ;  in  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
(guinea-pig)  ;  in  the  peritoneum 
of  the  frog  and  newt,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  upper  eye-lid, 

1  and  in  the  fissura  orbitalis ;  in  the  sphincter  and 
dilatator  pupillje,  and  the  ciliary  muscle ;  in  the 
capsule  and  trabecular  of  the  spleen,  and  the  trabeculse 
of  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  in  the  arrectores 
pilorum,  and  sweat  glands  of  the  skin,  the  tunica 
dartos  of  the  scrotum  ;  in  the  tissue  of  the  nipple  of 
the  breast ;  in  the  large  ducts  of  the  sn.livary  and 
pancreatic  glands;  and  in  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie 
gall  bladder,  the  hepatic  and  cystic  duct.  The  aorta 
and  the  arteries  have  a  larger  amount  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue,  the  veins  and  lymphatics  less. 

81.  As  regards  length,  the  muscular  cells  vary 
within  considerable  limits  (from  to  J  ^  of  an  inch), 
th  ose  of  the  intestine,  stomach,  respiratory,  urinary,  and 
genital  organs  being  very  long,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  lilood-vessels,  which  are  sometimes  only 


Fi.L'.  49,— Frciii  a  Transverse 
Section  thruiigl]  Bundles 
of  Non-striped  Muscular 
Tissue  of  the  Intestine. 

The  muscular  cells  being  spindle- 
shaped  are  cut  at  various 
lieiglits  ;  the  large  corpuscles 
of  the  figure  con'espond  to  the 
middle,  the  small  ones  to  the 
extremities,  of  the  muscle- 
celJs.  (Atlas.) 
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twice  or  tlii  ice  as  long  as  tlioy  are  broad,  and  at  the 
same  time  brauclied  at  their  extremities. 

Non-striped  muscular  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  the  capillaries  forming  oblong  meshes, 
though  their  number  is  not  so  great  as  in  striped 
muscle.  The  nerves  of  non-striped  muscle  are  all 
derived  from  the  sym])athetic ;  their  distribution  and 
termination  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STRIPED  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

82.  The  striped  muscular  tissue  is  composed  of 
long  cylindrical  fibres,  some  measuring  l|^-2  inches 
in  length,  others  much  shorter  ;  their  thickness  varies 
between  -^^q  to  -^--^  of  an  inch.  These  fibres  are 
regularly  transversely  striated,  and  are  therefore  called 
the  striped  or  striated  muscular  fibres.  By  fibrous 
connective  tissue  they  are  grouped  together  so  as  to 
form  larger  or  smaller  bundles — mtiscular  fasciculi; 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  their  bundles  is 
called  the  perimysium,  while  the  delicate  connective 
tissue  passing  from  the  perimysium  into  the  bundle 
and  separating  the  individual  muscular  fibres  from 
one  another  is  called  the  endomysium.  The  perimy- 
sium is  the  carrier  of  the  lai-ger  vascular  and  nervous 
branches,  while  the  endomysium  contains  the  capil- 
laries. These  form  very  rich  networks  with  elongated 
meshes,  and  are  always  situated  between  the  individual 
muscle  fibres.  The  cai)illaries  and  veins  ap])ear  vei-y 
wavy  and  twisted  in  tlie  contracted  bundles,  and 
straighter  in  the  uncontracted  bundles.  The  small 
vessels  are  provided  hei'e  and  there  M'ith  peculiar  saccu- 
lar dilatations,  which  act  as  a  sort  of  salety  receptacles 
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for  the  blooJ  when,  daring  a  siicKleii  maximal  contrac- 
tion, it  is  pressed  out  from  some  of  tlie  capillaries. 

83.  Each  muscular  fibre  during  contraction  becomes 
shorter  and  thicker.  In  the  living  uninjured  muscular 
tibres,  spontaneously  or  after  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  a  contraction  starts  at  one  point  and  passes 
over  the  whole  muscular  fibre  like  a  wave — contrac- 
tion wave — the  progress  of  which  is  noticeable  by  the 
thickening  rapidly  shifting  along  the  fibre,  the  part 
behind  resuming  its  previous  diameter. 

84.  A  striped  muscular  fibre  consists  of  (1)  a 
delicate  hyaline  elastic  sheath,  the  sarcolemina^  and 
(2)  the  muscular  contents.  It  is  the  structui-e  of  this 
latter  wliich  has  given  oi-igin  to  a  variety  of  theories, 
owing  to  optical  difficulties  in  examining  fresh  and 
liviuii  fibres,  and  owinn;  to  varied  changes  it  is  liable 
to  undergo  when  acted  upon  by  many  re-agents.  In 
the  following  we  shall  adopt 

the  view  Enunciated  by  Rollett 
during  recent  years  ;  we  think     t'■^•;/;;^^■i|^i:■vV^V^J  !v^ 
that  his  conclusions  are  based  ^*^«f^J*li|UUS*s>4i/ 
on  extensive  observations  and     ;  ^  '     :  g 

study  of  muscular  fibres  in 

vertebrates  and    evertebrates     (\i'^'--''C:'r^-:rJ  '■■nnr-rt-.d • 
under  the  best  conditions,  and    l.^r-  'i^ h]. 
his  conclusions  harmonise  best  ^f^^tf^i^fj 
with  the  classical  observations    :  ;  ii :  ^  vi  !■  :  , 
of   Bowman,    Briicke,    Cohn-  f|'^'Ai|V^i^si'^i.Si^^),6||^ 
heim,    and    Engelmann,  and 
with  observations  which  can  \''^i^-:'-'^'{:-\;.^Jj''j\;:(^^ 
e  verihed   by  careful  study 

nf  fvp^h  mnc;piil-ir  fil^i-pu  Fi^.  50.— Part  of  a  Muscular 

01  Iiesn  muSCUJal  nOies.  Geotmpes  sylva- 

85.  The  contents  of  a  mus-    t'c^s.  (Roliett.) 

cular  fibre  consist  of  two  nrin-  ';,„?'U"'','"'!^'''i''  '^'^'^  CKranse's 
cipal  parts  :  (a)  the  fibrilUe  ; 

and  (/;)the5«rco7j/osi;?f/,  a  hyaline  or  faintly  granular  sub- 
stance, similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  protonlasma, 
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and  acting  as  tlie  matrix  or  interstitial  sub.stance  for 
the  librilkxi.     The  tibrilhe  extend  in  a  longitudinal 

direction  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and 
they  are  grouped  together  into 
bands,  strands,  or  tubes,  called 
the  muscle-cokinms ;  the  latter 
are    aggregated     into  lai-ger 
groups.    The  sarcoplasrua  lills 
up  all  interstices  betAveen  the 
groups  of  the  niu.scle-columns, 
between  the  columns  of  each 
group,  and  between  the  libi-ill« 
of  each  column.    The  amount 
of   sarcoplasma    between  the 
groups  of  columns  is  generally 
greater     than     between  the 
columns  of  each  group.  During 
growth   and    regeneration  of 
muscular  fibres  in  the  adult, 
the  collections  of  nucleated  sar- 
coplasma on  the  surface,  i.e. 
underneath    the  sarcolenima, 
become      conspicuously  in- 
creased in  vertebrate  muscular 
fibres,  both  in  number  and  size; 
and  they  are  the  material  from 
which    muscular    fibrillse  are 
formed.    Special  collections  of 
nucleated  sarcoplasma  are  found 
at  the  termination  of  the  motor 
nerve   fibre  in   the  muscular 
fibre  (see  below). 

On  observing  a  cross  section 
well-preserved   muscular  fibres, 
seen  as  transparent  lines  sub- 
contents,  which  appear  dim 


I 


Fig.  51.— Mnsrular  Fibre, 
stiiued  with  hcemato- 
xylin,  of  Staijhyliuus 
ciEsareus.  (Eollett.) 

I,  Intermoiliato  disc  (Krniisc's 
iiieiiihrane)  ;  L,  Bccoiulary 
disc  (placed  witliin  the  lateral 
disc") ;  T,  transveriie  disc  (sarc- 
cius  elements)  ;  N,  nucleus  of 
muscle-  corpuscle. 


through    fresh  or 
the  sarcoplasma  is 

the  muscular 


dividing 
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like  groui.ul  glass,  into  small  more  or  less  poly- 
ihedral  areas,  the  ai-eas  of  Cobnheim.  These  areas 
are  the  cross  sections  of  the  muscular  columns,  and 
are  therefore  made  up  of  a  number  of  granules,  the 
loptical  cross  sections  of  the  constituent  fibrilkTe.  The 
muscular  columns  appear  aggregated  by  larger  accu- 

;  mulations  of  sarcoplasma  into  larger  or  smaller  groups; 
and  between  the  groups  the  sarcoplasma  is  again  greater 
than  between  the  hbrillse  of  each  column,  and  in  this 
respect  there  exists  the  greatest  variety  between  the 

i  different  animals.  In  the  perfectly  fresh  condition  the 
amount  of  sai-coplasma  between  the  fibrillte  of  a  column 

I  is  in  some  cases  insignificant,  and  almost  appears  absent 

I  from  place  to  place. 

The  sarcoplasma  shows  also  other  differences  of 

j  distribution ;  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  many  insects 

lit  generally  forms  a  cylindrical  accumulation  in  the 
centre  of  the  muscular  fibres,  containing  spherical 

inuclei ;  from  it  thinner  septa  pass  between  the  groups 
of  muscular  columns.     In  vertebrate  muscular  fibres 

I  the  sarcoplasma  forms  small  plate-like  or  angular  col- 
lections on  the  surface  of  the  muscular  contents,  i.e., 
immediately  under  the  sarcolemma.  These  collections 
include  spherical,  or  more  generally  oval,  nuclei,  and 
are  called  the  'iimsde-corjmscles.     The  whole  sarco- 

i  plasma  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  protoplasmic 

i'ljasis,  and  the  nniscle-corpuscles  the  nucleated  accumu- 
lations of  it. 

86.  The  fibrillfe  show  along  the  whole  length  of 
:the  muscular  fibre  regular  variations,  both  as  regards 
aspect  and  thickness  of  their  substance  ;  and  accord- 
ingly can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  diflei'ent  por- 
itions  joined  to  each  other,  and  repeating  themselves 
unifonnly  and  in  a  regular  manner  throughout  the 
i  whole  muscular  fibre.  These  poi-tions  are:  (1)  The 
;sarcous  elements  of  Bowman,  dim,  homogeneous  rods 
:or  prisms  forming  the  chief  parts;  between  each  two 
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successive  sarcous  elements  of  tl.e  .sai,H.  fibrilla  at 
equal  distance,  is  a  dark  granule,  to  wl.icli  the  'end 
ot  eacli  sarcous  element  is  joined  by  a  thin  bridge  In 
the  tresh  state  the  sarcous  elements  are  pnsnrs,'and 

almost  touch 
each   other  by 
their   sides,  so 
that    little  or 
no  sarcoplasma 
intervenes  be- 
tween them 
here;  but  when 
the  sarcous  ele- 
ments shrink, 
e.g.,  after  death 
or  after  harden- 
ing re-agents, 
they  are  more 
or    less  hour- 
glass shaped, 
and   are  sepa- 
rated   by  thin 
layers  of  sarco- 
plasma. The 
bridge  by  which 
the  ends  of  the 
sarcous  ele- 
mentsarejoined 

to  the  granule  being  much  thinner  than  the  latter  or 
the  former,  there  is  more  sarcoplasma  present  in  the 
layer  containing  the  bridge  ;  and  since  the  sarcoplasma 
IS  more  transparent  than  any  ])art  of  the  fibrilljB,  the 
muscular  fibre  as  a  whole  shows  a  conspicuous  trans- 
parent layer  or  disc  between  the  lajer  of  the  dark 
granule  and  the  layer  of  the  sarcous  elements.  The 
layer  of  the  dark  granules  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
Dobie,  or  the  line  of  Amici,  or  the  intermediate  di^c 
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Fig.  52.— Striped  Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Water- 
Beetle  (HydroiAilus). 

o,  Rarcolemina  ;  ft,  Kraiise's  iiieiiihrane.  The  sarcous 
(■  ements  are  well  SL'eii.  In  a  the  oblong  nuclei  of 
tlieiuuscle-corpusck'S  are  sliown.  lu  b  the  sarco- 
icunua  Uas  become  unnaiurally  raised  from  flip 
muscular  contents.  Tlio  contractile  discs  are  well 
sliown  ;  so  also  are  tlie  sarc(uis  elements.  (Atlas.) 
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of  Engehnann,  or  the  membrane  of  Krause.  The 
layer  or  disc  of  sureoplasnm  in  which  tlie  bridges  are 
placed,  which  join  tlie  sarcous  elements  to  the  granules 
of  the  intermediate  disc,  is  the  lateral  disc.  The 
layer  or  disc  of  sarcous  elements  corresponds  to  the 
transverse  disc.  In  many  muscular  tiWres  of  insects 
there  occurs  in  each  tibrilla  a  short  rod  midway  be- 
tween the  sarcous  element  and  the  dark  granule,  i.e., 
within  the  lateral  disc;  the  layer  or  disc  of  these  rods 
forms  the  secondary  disc. 

87.  A  typical  muscular  fibre  shows  then,  owing  to 
tlie  diflereniiiation  of  each  fibrilla  into  the  above  por- 
tions, the  following  layers  in  regular  alternation  : 

(1)  The  dark  intermediate  disc,  or  Krause' s  membrane ; 

(2)  the  transparent  lateral  disc;  (3)  the  dim  transverse 
aisc  of  sarcous  elements.  Then  follows  another 
transparent  lateral  disc,  and  then  again  the  inter- 
mediate disc. 

The  intermediate  disc  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  sarcolenmia  ;  hence  Krause  gave  it  the  name 
of  a  membrane.  When  a  muscular  fibre  contracts 
during  life,  or  when  it  shrinks  after  death,  the  sarco- 
lemma  shows  regular  bulgings  between  each  two 
Krause's  membranes;  at  these  latter  the  sarcolemraa 
is  drawn  in.  The  part  of  a  muscular  fibre  between 
two  neighbouring  Krause's  membranes  and  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  sarcolemma  is  spoken  of  as  a 
muscular  compartment  of  Krause.    (See  Fig.  52,  A.) 

The  lateral  disc  contains  in  some  muscular  fibres 
a  layer  of  granules  or  rods,  the  secondary  disc  ;  but 
each  of  these  granules  or  rods  is  joined  to  a  granule 
of  the  intermediate  disc  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
end  of  a  sarcous  element  on  the  otlier. 

The  transverse  disc,  or  the  layer  of  sarcous  ele- 
ments, shows  in  muscular  fibres  after  hardening,  or 
after  treatment  with  re-agents,  a  median  transverse 
transparency,  due  to  the  substance  of  the  sarcous 
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-"-"erefciculation  described  by MeTlanfl  ATnvcl.. 11  i 
others  i.  clue  to  coag„l„ti„„  „f  tL  s.  cqifltmVit 
abo„t  by  certain  hardening  re-agent,;  Ihe  sarcoJS'  ' 

—  between  the  granules  of  the 

layer  of  Dobie  or  Krause 
would  thus  form  a  reticu- 
lated disc,  extending  trans- 
versely across  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  to  it  are  joined 
lines  of  coagulated  sarco- 
plasma,  extending  .longi- 
tudinally, i.e.,  between  the 
bridge  part  and  sarcous 
element  part  of  the  fibrillaj. 

88.  During  contraction 
the  transverse  striation  of 
the    fibre    becomes  much 
narrower,  the  dim  disc  be- 
1^,     T     ^-       P   ,  coming  much  thinner  in  the 

dirfctlr  ' 

Rollett  considers,  with  Briicke,  K511iker,  En-el- 
inann,  and  many  others,  that  the  fibrillar  are  the 
contractile  parts;  while  Kuhne  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sarcoplasma-which  Kuhne  calls  sarco-lia- 
is  the  contractile  part,  while  the  fibrilLT_i. ^,  the 
rhabdia  of  Kuhne-or  ratlier  the  sarcous  elements, 
are  elastic  elements. 

The  differentiation  into  intermediate,  lateral  and 
transverse  disc,  possessing  the  above-named  different 


—  Striped  Musculur 
Fibres  in  Cross  Section. 
ISach  flhre  is  limited  by  the  sarco- 
iciiiina  ;  the  imiscular  sulistanee 
IS  differentiated  into  Colmheim's 
aieas.  (Atlas.) 
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structure  and  optical  properties, produces  the  transverse 
striation  of  the  niuscukir  fibres  ;  but  it  must  be  also 
addetl  that  a  fibre,  though  homogeneous  but  monili- 
form  (by  shrinking  or  naturally  so),  would  show  a 
transverse  striation  (Hay craft). 

89.  In  the  embryo  the  muscular  fibres  are  deve- 
loped fi'om  spindle-shaped  nucleated  cells  (Remak, 
Weissmann,  Kdlliker).  One  spindle-shaped  cell  with 
an  oval  nucleus  grows  rapidly  in  length  and  thickness, 
its  nucleus  divides  repeatedly,  and  the  ofl'springs  be- 
come shifted  from  one  another  as  the  cell  continues 
to  grow  in  length.  Thus  a  long  spindle-shaped  mass 
of  sarcoplasma,  with  numerous  nuclei,  is  the  result. 


Fig.  5i.— A  striped  Muscular  Fibre  of  the  Diapliragm  of  a 
Guinea-pig. 

The  miisclc-connisoles  are  much  increasod  in  size  and  numbers;  they  are 
lin>l}al)Iy  used  here  for  the  now  fonualioii  of  muscular  subsCauce.  (Atlas.) 

This  sai'coplasma  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  becomes 
converted  into  fibrillin,  and  this  formation  continues, 
wliile  the  sarcoplasma  as  a  whole  increases.  The 
muscle-corpuscles  of  the  adult  fibres  are  remains  of 
this  sarcoplasma. 

At  all  times  in  adult  life,  when  muscular  fibres  in- 
crease in  thickness,  as,  for  instance,  when  muscle  is  kept 
at  constant  work,  this  increase  is  due  to  inci'ease  of 
sarcoi)lasma,  and  part-conversion  of  this  into  fibrilL-e. 

Paneth  described  in  fishes,  amphibia,  birds,  and 
mammals,  a  mode  of  new  formation  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  sui)plenients  the  above-described  one. 
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Wliile  in  the  embryo  the  first  muscular  fibres  develon 
from  spm. lie-shaped  cells  in  the  manner  stated  above  ■ 
muscular  fibres  are  also  newly  formed  from  spherical 
or  oval  GQW^—mrco-plaHts ;  in  the  interior  of  these 
cells  the  protoplasm  is  converted  into  contractile  sub-  ' 
stance,  which  is  capable  of  enlarging  and  elongating, 
and  becoming  converted  into  striped  mul! 
cular  fibres. 

90.  The  striped  muscular  fibres,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are,  as  a  rule,  spindle-shaped, 
becoming  gradually  thinner  towards  their 
ends.  They  are  branched  in  some  excep- 
tional cases— e..y.,  in  the  tongue;  here 
the  _  extremities  of  the  muscle  fibres, 
passing  in  a  transverse 
the  mucous  membrane, 
branched. 

91.  Muscular  fibres 
tendons,  either  by  the  whole  fibre  passing 
into  a  bundle  of  connective  tissue  fibrils 
(Fig.  55),  or  by  the  fibre  ending  abruptly 
with  a  blunt,  conical  end,  ard  becoming 
here  fixed  to  a  bundle  of  connective  tissue 
fibrils.  The  individual  fibres  have  only, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  a  limited 
length,  so  that,  following  a  fasciculus 
from  one  point  of  its  insertion  to 
the  other,  we  find  some  muscle  fibres 
terminating,  others  originating.  This 
takes  place  in  the  following  way  :  the 
contents  of  a  fibre  suddenly  terminate, 
while  the  sai'colemma,  as  a  fine  thread, 

becomes  interwoven  with  the  fine  connective  tissue 
between  the  muscular  fibres. 

92.  The  striped  muscular  fibi-es  of  the  heart 
(auricles  and  ventricles)  and  of  the  cardiac  ends  of 
the  large  veins  (the  pulmonary  veins  included)  differ 


— „, 
direction  into  j 
become  richly 

terminate  in 


Fiif.  65.  —  Two 
Striped  Miis- 
ciilnr  Fibres 
passing  into 
Jiiindlcs  of 
Fibrous  Tis- 
sue. 

Termination  in 
Tendon.  (Hiiud- 
book.) 
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from  other  striped  muscular  fibres  in  the  following 
respects: — (1)  They  possess  no  distinct  sarcolemnia. 
^2)  Their  muscle  corpuscles  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
fibres,  and  more  numerous  than  in  ordinary  fibres. 
(3)  They  are  very  richly  branched,  each  fibre  giving  off 
all  along  its  course  shoit  branches,  or  continually  divid- 
ing into  smaller 
fibres  and  form-  e==3i^fjR 
ing  a  close  net- 
work (Fig.  56).  A 
transverse  section 
through  a  bundle 
of  such  fibres 
shows,  therefore, 
their  cross  sections 
irregular  in  shape 
and  size.  (4)  Each 
nucleus  of  a  muscle 
corpuscle  occupies 
the  centre  of  one 
prismatic  portion; 
each  fibre  and  its 
branches  thus 
appear  composed 
of  a  single  row  of 
such  prismatic 
portions^  and  they 
seem  separated 
from  one  another 
■ — at  any  rate  in  an 

early  stage — by  a  septum  of  a  transparent  substance. 

93.  Some  muscular  fibres  are  either  markedly  pale 
or  markedly  red  (Ranvier)  ;  in  the  foi  mer  {e.g., 
quadratus  lumborum,  or  adductor  magnus  femoris 
of  rabbit)  the  transverse  striation  is  more  distinct 
and  the  muscular  corpuscles  less  numerous,  than 
in    the    latter    (e.g.,    semi-tendinosus    of  rabbit, 


^'ig.  56.— Striped  Muscular  Fibres  of  the 
Heart. 

A,  Showing  tbp  branching  of  the  fibres  .md  their 
anastomosis  in  networks;  b,  part  of  a  thin  fibre, 
hiffhly  iiiasnifted,  showing  the  moniliforni 
primitive  fll)rillin:  c,  one  primitive  Hbrilla 
more  highly  maguifled. 
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diaphragm).  Here  the  longitudinal  striation  ap- 
peans  veiy  distinct,  but  these  differences  are  not 
constant  m  other  muscular  fibres  of  other  animals 
or  of  man  (E.  Meyer). 

94.  Brucke  has  shown  that  striped  muscular  fibi-es 
are  doubly  refractive,  or  anisotropous,  like  uniaxial 
positive  crystals  (rock  crystal),  the  optical  axis  coin- 
ciding with  the  long  axis  of  the  fibres.  The  sarcoplasma 
IS  isotropous,  the  filirilhc  alone  being  anisotropous  ;  of 
these  the  sarcous  elements  were  the  first  reccmised 
by  Briicke  to  be  doubly  refractive.  They  are,*'  how- 
ever, not  the  ultimate  optical  elements,  but  must  be 
considered  as  composed  of  disdiaclasts,  the  real  doubly 
refractive  elements  (Briicke). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

95.  (a)  The  heart  consists  of  an  outer  serous 
covering  (the  visceral  pericardium),  an  inner  lining 
(the  endocardium),  and  between  the  two  the  muscidar 
wall  (Eig.  57).  Underneath  the  pericardium  is  a 
thin  layer  of  connective  tissue,  called  the  sub- 
pericardial  tissue. 

The  free  surface  of  both  the  pericardium  and 
endocardium  has  an  endothelial  covering,  like  other 
serous  membranes — i.e.,  a  single  layer  of  transparent 
nucleated  cell  plates  of  a  more  or  less  polygonal  or 
irregular  shape.  The  ground-work  of  these  two  mem- 
branes is  fibrous  connective  tissue,  forming  a  dense 
texture,  and  in  addition  there  are  many  elastic 
fibres  composing  networks.    Capillary  blood-vessels, 
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lymphatic  vessels  and  small  branches  of  nerve-hbres 
are  met  with  in  tlie  pericardial  layer.  The  sub- 
pericardial  tissue  consists  of  tnibecuhie  of  _  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  which  are  continuous  with  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular  part 
of  the  heart.  The 

a 
I 


former  contains  m 
many  places  groups 
of  fat  cells. 

96.  On  the  free 
surface  of  the  papil- 
lary muscles,  in  some 
parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  trabeculte 
carnefe,  and  at  the 
insertion  of  the 
valves,  the  endocar- 
dium is  thickened 
by  tendinous  con- 
nective tissue.  The 
valves  themselves 
are  folds  of  the  en- 
docardium, and  con- 
tain fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue,  to  which, 
especially  in  the 
semilunar  valves, 
numerous  elastic 

fibres  are  added.    The  muscular  tissue  of  the  wall 


57. —Transverse  Pectiou  tlirou^li  the 
■  Auricle  of  the  Heart  of  a  Child. 

a,  Enddtlieliuni  lining  tlic  crKldr.ivdiuni ;  6,  cn- 
(Idcardiiuu :  e,  inusriilai-  bundles  cut  trnns- 
vrrsely ;  rf,  niusculnr  hnndlcs  cut  longitu- 
dinally; e,  pericardial  covering. 


of  the  auricle  penetrates  a  short  way  into  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  A^alves. 

All  the  corda?  tendinea?  and  the  valves  are  of  course 
covered  on  their  free  surfaces  with  endothelium. 

Special  tracts  of  nuiscle  fibres  occur  in  the  sub- 
endocardial tissue. 

Ti-xid  fibres  of  Purkinje  are  peculiar  fibres  occurring 
in  the  subendocardial  tissue  in  some  mammals  and 
G— 1 
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birds  (not  in  man).  Tliey  are  thin,  transversely  striped, 
muscular  fibres,  the  central  jmrt  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous mass  of  protoplasm,  with  nuclei  at  regular 
intervals,  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  some  skeletal 
muscular  fibres  of  insects. 

97.  The  muscular  fibres  forming  the  proper  wall 
of  the  heart,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  -are  grouped  in  bundles 
separated  by  vascular  fibrous  connective  tissue.  In  the 
ventricles  the  bundles  are  aggregated  into  more  or  less 
distinct  lamellae. 

Like  other  striped  muscular  fibres,  those  of  the 
wall  of  the  heart  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  The  endocardium  and  valves  and  the 
pericardium  possess  their  own  systems  of  capillaries. 

The  lymphatics  form  a  pericardial  and  an  endo- 
cardial network,  connected  with  the  lymphatics  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart ;  here  they  are  lymphatic 
clefts  between  the  muscular  bundles,  and  also  net- 
works of  tubular  lymphatics. 

98.  The  nerve  branches  of  the  plexus  cardiacus 
form  rich  plexuses.  In  connection  with  some  of 
them  are  found  numerous  collections  of  ganglion  cells 
or  ganglia.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the  nerve 
plexus  of  the  auricular  septum  of  the  frog's  heart  (Lud- 
wig,  Bidder),  and  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum 
of  the  frog  (Dogiel).  In  man  and  mammals  numerous 
ganglia  are  found  on  the  auricular  nerve  bi-anches, 
chiefly  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  large  veins  with 
the  heart,  Remak's  ganglia,  and  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  auricles  and  the  venti'icles.  Bidder's  ganglia. 

99.  (b)  The  arteries  (Fig.  58)  consist  of :  (a)  an 
endothelial  layer  lining  the  lumen  of  the  vessel ;  (6)  an 
inthna^  consisting  of  elastic  tissue ;  (c)  a  media,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  non-striped  muscular  cells 
arranged  chiefly  in  a  transverse,  i.e.,  cii'cular  manner; 
and  (d)  an  adventiiia  composed  chiefly  of  fibrous 
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connective  tissue,  with  an  admixture  of  networks  of 
elastic  tibres. 

(rt)  The  endothelium  is  a  continuous  sinale  layer 
of  flattened  elon- e  , 


gated  cell  plates 
{!>)  The  inti^ 
ma  in  the  aorta 
and  larsie  arteries  I_ 
is   a  very  com- 
plex structure, 
consisting  of  an 
innermost  layer 
of  tibrous  con- 
nective      tissue,  irTf 
-which     is     the  C 
"  Inner    lomiit  u-  ■ 
dhial  fibrous 
layer"  of  Reniak, 
outside  of  which 
is  a  more  or  less 
longitudinally- 
arranoed  elastic 
membrane.  Tliis 
is  laminated,  and 
composed  of 

fenestrated  elastic  membranes  of  Ilenle.  (See  page  47. ) 
The  larger  the  arteiy  the  thicker  the  intima.  In 
microscopic  arteries  the  intima  is  a  thin  fenestrated 
membrane,  the  tibres  having  distinctly  a  longitudinal 
arrangement. 

(c)  The  media  is  the  chief  layer  of  the  wall  of 
the  artei'ies  (Fig.  59).  It  consists  of  transversely 
arranged  elastic  lamellse  (fenestrated  membranes  and 
networks  of  elastic  tibres),  and  between  them  smaller 
or  larger  bundles  of  circularly  arranged  muscular 
cells.  The  larger  the  artery  the  more  elastic  tis- 
sue  is   there   present   in   the   media,  the  smaller 


Fig  53. — From  a  Transverse  Section  through 
the  Inferior  iyiesenteric  Artery  of  the  Pig. 

e,  Endntbelial  linin»j  ;  1,  ('l.TStic,  intiiiin, ;  in,  muFCUlar 
mt'dia;  nr.,  artventitia  with  luiiiiprnus  clastic  fibrils, 
cut  in  trausverse  section.  (Atlas.) 
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tho  artery  tlic  more  muscular  tissue.  In  micro- 
sco2jic    branches    of    arteries    the    media  consLsts 

almost  entirely  of  cir- 
culai-  non-sti'iped  muscle 
cells  witli  oidy  few  elas- 
tic fibres. 

100.  In  the  last 
branches  of  the  micro- 
scopic arteries,  the  mus- 
cular media  becomes  dis- 
continuous, inasmuch  as 
the  (circular)  muscular 
cells  are  arranged  not  as 
a  continuous  membrane, 
but  as  groups  of  small 
cells  (in  a  single  layer) 
in  a  more  or  less  alter- 
nate fashion. 

When  the  media 
contracts,  the  intima  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal 
folds. 

The  aorta  has,  in  the 
innermost  and  in  the 
outermost  parts  of  the 
media,  numbers  of  lon- 
gitudinal and  oblique 
muscle  cells.  Accord- 
ing to  Bardeleben,  all 
lai'ee  and  middle-sized 
arteries  have  an  inner  longitudinal  muscular  coat. 

101.  Between  the  media  and  the  next  outer  layer 
there  is,  in  larger  and  middle-sized  arteries,  a  special 
elastic  membrane,  the  elastica  externa  of  Henle. 
{d)  The  adventitia  is  a  relatively  thin  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  membrane.  In  large  and  middle-sized 
arteries  there  are  numbers  of  elastic  fibres  pi'esent. 


Fig.  £3. — Transverse  Section  tlirough 
a  Microscopic  Artery  and  Vein  in 
the  Epiglottis  of  a  Cliild. 

A,  Tlie  artery,  Bhowinf?  the  nuoleated 
onclotheliuiu,  tlie  rircular  imisrular 
media, and  at  a  tlieflbrous-tissiieadven- 
titia;  v,  the  vein,  showing  the  same 
layers  ;  tho  media  is  very  much  thinner 
than  in  the  artery.  (Atlas.) 
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e.speciallv  in  tlie  part  next  to  the  raeclia ;  they 
form  network.s,  and  have  chiefly  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

The  larger  the  artery  the  more  insignificant  is  the 
adventitia  as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  media. 

In  microscopic  arteries  (Fig.  60),  the  ■mA^.e 
adventitia  is  represented  by  thin  bundles 
of  tibrous  connective  tissue  and  branched 
connective  tissue  cells. 

Large  and  middle-sized  arteries  po.s- 
spss  their  own  system  of  blood-vessels 
(vasa  vasorum),  situated  chiefly  in 
the  adventitia  and  media  ;  lymphatic 
vessels  and  lymphatic  clefts  are  also 
present  in  these  coats. 

102.  (c)  The  veins  differ  from  the 
arteries  in  the  greater  thinness  of  their 
wall.  The  intima  and  media  are  similar 
to  those  of  arteries,  only  thinner,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively.  The  media 
contains  in  most  veins  circularly  ax'- 
ranged  muscular  fibres  ;  they  form  a  con- 
tinuous layei-,  as  in  the  ai'teries,  and 
there  is  between  them  generally  more 
fibrous  connective  tissue  than  elastic. 
The  adventitia  is  usually  the  thickest  coat, 
and  it  consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  (Fig.  59).  The  smallest  veins 
passing  into  the  capillaries — are  composed  of  a  lining 
endothelium,  and  outside  this  are  delicate  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  forming  an  adventitia.  The  valves 
of  the  veins  are  folds,  consisting  of  the  endothelium 
lining  the  surface,  of  the  whole  intima,  and  of  part 
of  the  muscular  media. 

103.  There  are  many  veins  that  have  no  muscular 
fd)res  at  all,  e.i/.,  vena  jugularis — interna  nnd  externa 
— the  vena  subclavia,  the  veins  of  the  bones  and 


ig.  60.  —  ]Minute 
M  i  c  r  o  s  c  t)  i>  i  c 
Artery. 

Endothelium  ;  i, 
intima ;  m.  nmscii- 
lar  media,  eniu- 
jiosftil  of  a  sinirle 
layer  of  circular- 
ly-jirranged  non- 
striped  musenlar 
cells ;  a,  adventitia. 
(Atlas.) 
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retina,  and  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord. 
Those  of  tlie  gravid  uterus  have  only  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres.  The  vena  cava,  azygos,  hepatica, 
spermatica  interna,  renalis  and  axillaris,  possess  an 
inner  circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  coat.  The  vena 
ilinca,  cruralis,  poplitea,  mesentcrica,  and  umbilicalis 
possess  an  inner  and  outer  longitudinal  and  a  middle 
circular  muscular  coat.  The  intima  of  the  venje 
pulmonales  in  man  is  connective  tissue  containing 
circular  bundles  of  non- striped  muscular  cells  (Stiedaj. 

104.  The  trunk  of  the  vena;  pulmonales  and  venae 
cavie  possesses  stripod  muscular  fibres,  these  being 
continuations  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  auricles. 

105.  Hoyer  showed  that  a  direct  communication 
exists  between  arteries  and  veins  without  the  inter- 
vention of  capillaries — as  in  the  matrix  of  the  nail, 
in  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  tail  of  some  mammals,  in 
the  tip  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  in  the  margin 
of  the  ear  lobe  of  dog  and  cat  and  rabbit. 

In  the  cavernous  tissue  of  the  genital  organs 
veins  make  large  irregular  sinuses,  the  wall  of  which 
is  formed  by  fibrous  and  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

106.  (d)  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are 
minute  tubes  of  about  g^-oVo  t  oVo  'vci<^  in 
diameter.  Their  wall  is  a  single  layer  of  transparent 
elongated  endothelial  plates,  united  by  thin  lines  of 
cement  substance  (Fig.  61)  ;  each  cell  has  an  oval 
nucleus.  In  fact,  the  wall  of  the  capillaries  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  endothelial  membrane  lining 
the  arteries  and  veins. 

In  some  places  the  capillaries  possess  a  special 
ndventitia  made  up  of  branched  nucleated  connective 
tissue  cells  (hyaloidea  of  frog,  choroidea  of  mammals), 
or  of  an  endothelial  membrane  {^pia  mater  of  brain 
and  cord,  retina  and  serovis  membranes),  or  of  adenoid 
reticulum  (lymphatic  glands.  His). 

The  smallest  capillaries  are  found  in  the  central 
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nervous  system,  tlie  largest  in  the  marrow  of  bone. 
The   capiiharies   form   networks,  the   richness  and 


Pig.  61.^T"rom  a  Pi-eparatiou  of  the  Peritoneum,  stained 
with  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

a,  The  endothelium  on  the  free  surface  of  the  ineral)rane ;  6,  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels in  the  membrnne  ;  their  wall  is  a  layer  of  eudotheliLuu.  (Handbook.) 


fig.  62.— Touug  Tat  Tisstie  of  the  Omentnm,  its  Blood-vessels  iDjected 

a.  Artery ;  6,  vein  ;  e,  network  of  capillaries.  (Handbook.) 

arrangement  of  which  vary  in  the  different  organs, 
according  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
xnents  of  the  tissue  (Fig.  62). 
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107.  If  Cii/pillarios  are  a])iiorinally  tli.steuded,  as 
m  indainination,  or  otherwise  iiijiircjd,  tlio  cemeut  siil)- 
stance  between  the  eu<h»tlielial  jjlate.s  is  liahle  to  give 
way  in  the  shape  of  minute  holes,  or  stiynmta,  wliicli 
may  Ijecoine  larger  holes,  or  stoniata.    Tlie  passage 

red  blood  corpuscles  (diapedesis),  and  the  migration 
of  white  corpuscles  in  inflammation  thi-ough  the 
unbroken  capillaries  and  small  veins,  occur  through 
these  stigmata  and  stoiuata. 

108.  Yoiiii;,'  and  Cii  owing:  Capiilai  ics,  Ijoth 
of  normal  and  pathological  tissues,  po,ssess  solid  thrc.cuL- 


Fiy.  63.— From  a  PreiJaration  of  Omentum  of  Babbit,  after  staining  with 
Nitrate  of  Silver. 

V,  A  minute  vein  ;  <i,  soHtl  iirotoplasmin  prolongations  of  tlic  wall  of  a  oapillarv, 
connected  witli  connective  tissue  corpuscles;  c,  a  solid  young  burt.  (Atlas.)  " 

like  shorter  or  longer  nucleated  protoplasmic  processes 
(Fig.  63),  into  which  the  canal  of  the  capillary  is 
gradually  prolonged,  so  that  the  thread  becomes  con- 
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verted  into  a  new  capillary  branch.  Sucli  growing 
capillaries  are  capable  of  contraction  (Strieker). 

All  blood-vessels,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries, 
in  their  early  stages,  both  in  embryonal  and  adult  life, 
are  of  the  nature  of  minute  tubes,  the  wall  of 
which  consists  of  a  simple  endothelial  membrane. 
In  the  case  of  the  vessel  becoming  an  artery  or  vein, 
cells  are  added  to  the  outside  of  the  endothelium, 
thus  forming  the  elastic,  muscular,  and  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  elements  of  the  wall. 

109.  In  the  first  stage,  both  in  the  embryo  and 
in  the  adult,  the 
vessel  is  repre- 
sented by  solid 
nucleated  proto- 
plasmic cells,  elon- 
gated or  spindle- 
shaped  or  branch- 
ed :  vciiioformative 
cells.  Sucli  cells 
may  be  isolated 
and  independent 
of  any  pre-exist- 
ing vessel,  or 
they  may  be 
solid  j)rotoplasmic 
outgrowths  of  the 
endothelial  wall  of 
existing  capil- 
lary vessels  (Fig. 
64).  In  both  cases 
they  become  hol- 
lowed out  by  a 
process  of  vacuo'a- 
tion ;  isolated  vacuoles  appear  at  first,  but  they 
gradually  become  confluent,  and  thus  a  young  vessel  is 
formeei,  at  first  very  irregular  in  outline,  but  gradually 


Fig.  64. — Developiusr  Capillary  Blood-vessels 
fi'om  the  Tail  of  Tadpole. 

V,  Capillary  vein  witli  clumps  <if  piyjuent  In  the  wall  ; 
(t,  nnclenteU  protopliisniic  spront;  I,  solid  jinasLo- 
niosis  between  two  ueiglibuuring  capillaries. 
(Atlas.) 
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acquiring  more  and  more  of  a  tubular  form.    In  the 

case  of  an  i.solated  cell,  its  protoplasmic  processes 
grow  by  degrees  to  the  nearest  capillary,  to  the  wall 
of  which  they  become  fixed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cell 
finally  opens  through  such  processes  into  that  of  the 
capillary  vessel. 

The  -wall  of  young  capillaries  is  granular-lookinrr 
protoplasm  (the  original  cell  substance),  and  in  it 
are  disposed,  in  more  or  less  regular  fashion,  oblonrr 
nuclei,  derived  by  multiplication  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  original  cell.  In  a  later  "stage,  a  differentiation 
takes  ])lace  in  the  protoplasmic  wall  of  the  capillary 
into  cell-plates  and  cement  substanxje,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  of  the  above  nuclei  appertains  to  one  cell- 
plate,  which  now  represents  the  final  stage  in  the 
formation  of  the  capillary.  Both  in  the  embryo  and 
in  the  adult  a  few  isolated  nucleated  protoplasmic  cells, 
or  a  few  protoplasmic  solid  processes  of  an  existing 
capillary,  may  by  active  and  continued  growth  give 
origin  to  a  whole  set  of  new  capillaries  (Strieker, 
Affanasieff,  Arnold,  Klein,  Balfour,  Ranvier,  Leboucq).' 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LYMPHATIC  VESSELS. 

110.  The  Iai-g:e  lymphatic  trunks,  such  as  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  passing  to  and 
from  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  thin-walled  vessels, 
similar  in  structure  to  arteries.  Their  lining  endothe- 
lium is  of  the  same  character  as  in  an  artery,  and  so  are 
the  elastic  intima  and  the  media  with  its  circular  mus- 
cular tissue,  but  they  are  very  much  thinner  than  in 
an  artery  of  the  same  calibre.    The  adventitia  is  an 
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exceedincjly  thin  connective  tissue  membrane  witli  a 
few  elastic  fibres.  The  valves  are  semi-lunar  folds  of 
the  endothelium  and  intima. 

111.  The  lyiiipliatics  in  the  tis,sues  and  organs 
form  rich  plexuses.  They  are  tuhular  vessels,  the  wall 
of  which  is,  like  that"  of  a  capillary  blood-vessel, 
a  single  layer  of  endothelial  plates  (Fig.  65).  The 
lymphatic  is  often  many  times  wider  than  a  blood 
capillary.    The  endothelial  plates  are  elongated,  but 


Fi_^.  65. — Lympliatic  Vessels  of  the  Diaphragm  of  the  Dog,  stained  with 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Tbe  eiKlothelium  forming  the  Wiill  of  the  lymphatics  is  well  shown;  »,  valves. 

(Atlas.") 

not  so  long  as  in  a  blood  capillary,  with  more  or  less 
sinuous  outlines,  but  this  depends  on  the  amount  of 
shrinking  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  vessel  is  embedded  ; 
when  there  is  no  shrinking  in  the  tissue  or  in  the  vessel, 
the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  more  or  less  straight. 

The  lymphatics  are  supported  by  the  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  does 
not,  however,  form  part  of  their  wall. 
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112.  Tlie  outline  of  the  vessel  is  not  straight,  but 
more  or  loi.ss  moiiiliform,  owing  to  tlie  sligJit  dilatations 
present  below  and  at  the  mtii-lu7iar  valves;  these  are 
folds  of  the  endotlielial  wall,  and  they  are  met  with  in 
great  nnmbei's.  The  vessel  appears  slightly  dilated 
immediately  beyond  the  valve,  that  is,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  periphery,  or  rootlet,  whence  the 
current  of  lymph  starts. 

113.  Tracing  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  tissues 
and  organs  towards  their  rootlets,  we  come  to  more  or 
less  irregular-shaped  vessels,  the  wall  of  which  also 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  endothelial  plates; 
the  outlines  are  very  sinuous.  These  are  the  lyril 
phatic  capillaries ;  in  some  places  they  are  mere  clefts 
and  irregular  sinuses,  in  others  they  have  more  the 
character  of  a  tube,  but  in  all  instances  they  have 
a  complete  endothelial  lining,  and  no  valves. 

Sometimes  a  blood-vessel,  generally  arterial,  is 
ensheathed  for  a  shorter  or  longer  distance  in  a 
lymphatic  tube,  which  has  the  character  of  a  lym- 
phatic capillary  ;  these  are  the  perivascular  ly  mphatics 
of  His,  Strieker,  and  others. 

114.  The  rootlets  of  the  lymphatics  are  situ- 
ated in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  different  organs 
in  the  shape  of  an  iatercommunicating  system  of 
crevices,  clefts,  spaces,  or  canals,  existing  between  the 
bundles,  or  groups  of  bundles,  of  the  connective  tissue. 
These  rootlets  are  generally  without  a  complete  endo- 
thelial lining,  but  are  identical  with  the  spaces  in 
which  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  situated ; 
where  these  are  branched  cells  anastomosing  by  their 
processes  into  a  network — such  as  the  cornea,  or  serous 
membranes — we  tind  that  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatics 
are  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  these  cells — the  typical 
lymph-canalicular  system  of  von  Recklinghausen.  (Fig. 
G6).  The  endotlielial  cells  forming  the  wall  of  the 
lymphatic  capillaries  are  directly  coiitinuous  with  the 
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connective  cells  situated  in  the  rootlets.  In  tendons 
and  fasciie  the  minute  lymphatics  lie  between  the 
bundles,  and  have  the  shape  of  continuous  long  clefts 


rig,  6G.— From  a  Silver-stained  Preparation  of  the  Central  Tenclon  of 
the  Rabbit's  Diaphragm.  Showing  the  direct  connection  of  the 
Lymi^h  canalicular  System  of  the  Tissue  with  the  Lymphatic 
Capillaries. 

■X,  Lymiihalic  Vfssel  ;  6,  lymiilmtic  rnpillnry  lined  with  'sinuous'  endollicliiiiu. 

tUanUljook.) 


or  channels  ;  in  striped  muscular  tissue  they  have  the 
same  character,  being  situated  between  the  muscular 
fibres.  • 

The  passage  of  plasma  from  the  minute  arteries 
and  capillary  blood-vessels  into  the  lymph-rootlets 
situated  in  tlae  tissues,  and  thence  into  the  lymphatic 
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caijilluries  and  lymphatic  vessels,  is  the  natural  current 
ot  \ym\)\\  uTigatiug  the  tissues. 

HT).  I^yiiipii  eavities.-In  some  places  the  lym- 
J.hatic  vessels  of  a  tissue  or  organ  are  possessed  of  or 
cormecte.1  with,  irregularly-sliaped  large  sinuses,  much 
wider  tliaii  the  vessel  itself  ;  these  cavities  are  the 
lymph  sinuses,  and  their  wall  is  also  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  more  or  less  polygonal  endothelial 
plates  with  very  sinuous  outlines.  Such  sinuses  are 
found  m  connection  with  the  subcutaneous  and  sub- 
mucous lymphatics,  in  the  diaphragm,  mesentery,  liver, 
lungs,  &c.  On  the  same  footing— i.e.,  as  lymph 
sinuses— stand  the  comparatively  large  lymph  cavities 
in  the  body,  such  as  the  subdural  and  subarachnoidal 

spaces  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the 
synovial  cavities,  the 
cavities  of  the  tendon- 
sheaths,  the  cavity  of 
the    tunica  vaginalis 
testis,     the  pleural, 
pericardial,   and  peri- 
toneal   cavities.  In 
batrachian  animals, 
e.f?.,  frogs,  the  skin  all 
over  the   trunk  and 
extremities    is  sepa- 
rated  from   the  sub- 
jacent    fasciae  and 
muscles  by  large  bags 
or   sinuses — the  svib- 
cutaneous  lymph  sacs. 
These  sinuses  are  shut 
Between  the  trunk 
the  latter,  the  septa 


Fig.  67.— Stomata,  lined  with  Germi- 
nating- Eudotlielial  Cells,  as  seen 
from  the  Cisternal  Surface  of  the 
SeptumCisterna3  Lymphaticse  Magnse 
of  the  Frog.  (Handbook.) 


off  from  one  another  by  septa, 
and  the  extremities,  and  on 

generally  occur  in  the  region  of  the  joints.  In 
female  frogs  in  the  mesogastrium  smaller  or  larger 
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cysts  lined  with  ciliated  endothelium  are  sometimes 
found.  Behind  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  frog, 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, .  exists  a  similar 
large   lymph  sinus,  called  the  cisterna  lymphatica 


magna. 


116.  In  all  instances  these  cavities  are  in  direct 
communication  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the 
surrounding  parts  by 
holes  or  open  mouths 
(s(!o/».''^«),often  lined 
by  a  special  layer  of 
polyhedral  endothe- 
lial cells — germinat- 
ing cells  (Figs.  67, 
68).  Such  stomata 
are  numerous  on  the 
peritoneal  surface  of 
the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphi'agm,  in 
which  are  found 
straight  lymph  chan- 
nels   between  the 

tendon  bundles,  and  these  channels  communicate  here 
and  there  with  the  free  surface  by  stomata.  A 
similar  arrangement  exists  on  the  costal  pleura-,  the 
omentum,  and  the  cisterna  lymphatica  magna  of  the 
frog.    (See  Chapter  IV.) 

117.  The  serous  membranes  consist  of  endo- 
thelium upon  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  with  networks 
of  fine  elastic  fibres ;  they  contain  networks  of  blood 
capillaries  and  numerous  lymjjhatic  A-essels  arranged  in 
(superficial  and  deep)  plexuses.  Those  of  the  pleura 
costalis — or  rather,  intercostalis — and  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pleura  pulmonalis,  are  most  numerous.  They  are 
important  in  the  process  of  absorption  from  the  pleural 
and  peritoneal  cavity  respectively.   Lymph  and  lymph 


Fig.  68. — Endothelium  and  Stomata  of 
the  Peritonenl  Surface  of  the  Sejitum 
Cisteru£e  Lymphaticee  Magnffi  of  the 
Frog.'  (Handhook.) 
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coi'imscles,  and  otlier  solid  particles,  are  readily  takeu 
up  by  the  stomata  (see  Fig.  23)  and  brought  into 
the  lymijhatics.  Here  the  respiratory  movements  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of 
the  lungs  produce  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
pump. 

118.  There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
lymphatics  and  the  epithelium  which  covers  the 
nnicous  membranes  and  lines  the  various  glands  and 
also  between  the  endothelium  covering  serous  mem- 
branes and  that  lining  vessels  and  lymph  cavities— 
viz.,  the  albuminous  semifluid  cement  substance  (see 
former  chapters)  between  the  epithelial  or  endothelial 
cells  is  the  medium  by  which  fluid  and  formed  matter 
pass  between  the  surfaces  and  the  lymph-canalicular 
system,  i.e.,  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatics. 

119.  r.yinpli  taken  from  the  lymphatics  of  dif- 
ferent regions  differs  in  composition  and  structure. 
That  from  the  thoracic  duct  contains  a  large  amount 
of  colourless  or  white  corpuscles  (lymph  corpuscles), 
each  of  which  is  a  protoplasmic  nucleated  cell 
similar  in  structure  to  a  white  blood  corpuscle. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  stage  of 
ripeness.  The  smaller  contain  one,  some  of  the  larger 
contain  two  and  three,  nuclei.  The  latter  show  more 
pronounced  amoeboid  movement  than  the  small  ones. 
A  few  red  corpuscles  are  also  met  with.  Granular 
and  fatty  matter  is  present  in  large  quantities  during 
and  after  digestion. 

In  the  frog  (and  also  in  other  lower  vertebrates, 
e.g.,  reptiles)  there  exist  certain  small  vesicular  lymph 
cavities,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  show  rhythmic  pulsation ;  they  are  called  lym]Ti}i 
hearts.  On  each  side  of  the  os  coccygis  and  under- 
neath the  skin  is  a  pulsating  posterior  lymph  heart. 
The  anterior  lymph  heart  is  oval,  and  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  processus  transversus  of  the  third 
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and  fourth  vertebrae  ;  it  is  rather  smaller  than  tJie 
posterior  one.  The  lymph  hearts  have  an  efferent  ves- 
sel, which  is  a  vein,  and  from  them  the  venous  system 


"Pig.  69.— Developing  Lymph-caijillaries  in  tne  Tail  of  Tadpole. 

«,  Solid  nucleated  prcitoplasmic  branches  not  yet  hollowed  out.  (Atlas.) 


of  the  neighbourhood  can  be  easily  injected,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  not  possible.  They  are  lined  with  an 
endothelium  like  the  lymph  sacs,  and  in  their 
wall  they  possess  plexuses  of  striped,  branched, 
muscular  fibres.  The  nerve  fibres  terminate  in  these 
striped  muscular  fibres  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those 
.of  other  localities.  (Ranvier.) 

H— 1 
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120.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  develoi>ed  and  newly 
formed  under  normal  and  pathological  conditions  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  blood-vessels.  The  accom- 
panying woodcut  (Fig.  G9)  shows  this  very  well.  We 
have  also  here  to  do  with  the  hollowing  out  of  (con- 
nective tissue)  cells  and  their  processes  previously 
solid  and  protoplasmic. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FOLLICLES  OR  SIMPLE  LYMPH-GLANDS. 

121.  Under  this  name  we  include  the  blood- 
glands,  or  the  conglobate  gland  substance  of  Hewson, 
fiis,  and  Henle,  or  the  lymph-follicles  (Kolliker, 
Huxley,  Luschka).  The  ground-substance  of  all 
lymph-glands,  simple  as  well  as  compound  (see 
below),  is  the  lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissue,  or  leuco- 
cytogenous  tissue.  Like  all  other  gland-tissue,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  rich  network  of  capillaries  derived 
from  an  afferent  artery,  and  leading  into  efferent 
veins. 

122.  The  elements  constituting  this  tissue  are  : — 

(a)  The  adenoid  reticulum  (Fig.  70),  a  network 
of  fine  homogeneous  fibrils,  v/ith  numerous  plate-like 
enlargements. 

(b)  Small,  transparent,  flat,  endotheloid  cell-plates, 
each  with  an  oval  nucleus.  These  cell-plates  are  fixed 
on  the  reticulum,  of  which  at  first  sight  they  seem 
to  form  part.  Their  oval  nucleus  especially  appears 
to  belong  to  a  nodal  point — i.e.,  to  one  of  the 
enlargements  of  the  reticulum ;  but  by  continued 
shaking  of  a  section  of  any  lymphatic  tissue,  the  oval 
nuclei  and  their  cell-plates  can  be  got  rid  of,  so  that  only 
the  reticulum  is  left,  without  any  trace  of  a  nucleus. 
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(c)  Lymph-corpuscles  completely  fill  the  meshes 
of  the  adenoid  reticulum.  These  can,  however, 
be  easily  shaken  out.  They  are  of  different  sizes  ; 
some — the  young  ones — are  small  cells,  with  a  com- 
p  a  r  a  t  i  V  e  1  y 
large  nucleus ; 
others  —  the 


ripe  ones — are 
larger,  have  a 
distinct  pro- 
toplasmic cell 
body,  with  one 
or  two  nuclei. 
They  all  show 
on  a  warm 
stage  amoe- 


boid 
ment. 


move- 
but  in 


Fig.  70.— Adenoid  Reticulum  slialieu  out ;  most  ot 
the  Lymph-corpuscles  are  removed.  From  a 
Lymphatic  Gland. 

a,  The  reticulum  ;  c,  a  capillary  blood-vessel.  (Atlas.) 


the  large  ones 
it  is  much 
more  p  r  o- 
nounced  than 
in  the  small 
ones. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  supplying  the  adenoid 
tissue  receive  a  more  or  less  distinct  special  investment 
from  the  adenoid  reticulum ;  this  is  the  capillary 
adventitia. 

123.  The  adenoid  tissue  occurs  as  : 

(1)  Diffuse  adenoid  tissue,  without  any  definite 
an-angement.  This  occurs  in  the  subepithelial  layer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossfe  and  trachea, 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and 
thb  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  in  the  po.sterior  part  of 
the  epiglottis,  in  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils,  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  in  the  ]>harynx,  in  the  mucosa 
of  the  snmll  and  large  intestine,  including  the  villi 
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of  the  former ;  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  cavity  and  vagina. 

(2)  Cords,  cylinders,  or  paf,ches  of  adenoid  tissue; 
ia  the  omentum  and  jjh^ura,  and  in  the  spleen  (Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles). 

(3)  Lymph  follicks,  i.e.,  oval  or  spherical  masses 
:nore  or  less  well  defined  ;  in  the  tonsils,  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  (pharynx- 
tonsil),  in  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine ;  in 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  in  the  large  and  small 
bronchi ;  and  in  the  spleen  (Malpighian  corpuscles). 

124.  The  tonsils  (Fig.  71)  are  masses  of  lymph  folli- 
cles and  diffuse  adenoid  tissue  covered  with  a  thin  raucous 
membrane,  which  penetrates  in  the  shape  of  longer  or 


Tig.  71— Vertical  Section  tlirougli  part  of  the  Tonsil  of  Dog. 

e,  StratiOed  pavpnieiit  pjiitbelium  covering  tlie  free  mirface  iif  the  ninroHS 
membrane.  The  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  infiltrated  with  ndenoid 
tissue.  /,  lymph  follicles ;  m,  mucous  gland  of  the  submucous  tissue.  (Atlas.) 
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shorter  folds  into  the  substance  within.  Numbers  of 
mucus-secreting  ghands  situated  outside  the  layer  of 
lymph  follicles  discharge  their  secretion  into  the  pits 
(the  cri/pts)  between  the  folds.  Tlie  free  surface  of 
the  tonsils  and  the  crypts  is  covered  or  lined  with  the 
same  stratified  epithelium  that  lines  the  oral  cavity. 
Numbers  of  lymph  corpuscles  constantly,  in  the  per- 
fectly normal  condition,  migrate  through  the  epithe- 
lium on  to  the  free  surface,  and  are  mixed  with  the 
secretions  (mucus  and  saliva)  of  the  oral  cavity.  The 
so-called  mucous  or  salivary  corpuscles  of  the  saliva, 
taken  from  the  oral  cavity,  are  such  discharged  lymph 
corpuscles  (Stiihr).  They  become  swollen  up  by  the 
water  of  the  saliva,  and  assume  a  spherical  shape. 
They  finally  disintegrate. 

Similar  relations,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  obtain 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  pliarynx  tonsil  of  Luschka,  occurring  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  is  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  as  the  palatine  tonsil.  Owing  to  large  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx  being  covered  with  ciliated  columnar  epithe- 
lium, some  of  the  crypts  in  the  pharynx  tonsil  are  also 
lined  with  it. 

125.  The  lenticular  g-laiids  of  the  stomach  are 
single  lymph-follicles. 

The  solitary  g-|ands  of  the  small  and  large 
intestine  are  single  lymph-follicles. 

The  ag:niiiiatc(l  g-lands  of  the  ileum  are  groups 
of  lymph-follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  containing 
them  is  much  thickened  by  their  presence.  These  groups 
of  follicles  are  called  a  Peyer's  jxdch  or  a  Peyer's  gland. 

126.  In  most  instances  the  capillary  blood-vessels 
fo  rm  in  the  lymph-follicles  meshes,  arranged  in  a  more 
or  less  radiating  manner  from  the  periphery  towards 
the  centre  ;  around  the  periphery  there  is  a  network 
of  small  veins.    A  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
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circumference  of  the  follicles  of  the  tonsils,  pliarynx. 
intestine,  bronchi,  die,  is  surrounded  by  a  lymph 
sinus  leading  into  a  lynipliatic  vessel  The  lymphatic 
vessels  and  lymph  sinuses  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  lym- 
phatic follicles  or  of  diffuse  adenoid  tissue  are  almost 
always  found  to  contain  numerous  lymph  corpuscles, 
thus  indicating  that  these  arc  produced  by  the  adenoid 
tissue  and  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics. 

127.  The  Thymus  gland  consists  of  a  frame- 
work and  the  gland  substance.  The  former  is  fibrous 
connective  tissue  arranged  as  an  outer  capsule,  and 
in  connection  with  it  are  septa  and  trabecular  passing 
into  the  gland  and  subdividing  it  into  lobes  and 
lobules,  which  latter  are  again  subdivided  into  the 
follicles  (Fig.  72).  The  follicles  are  very  iiTegular 
in  shape,  most  of  them  being  oblong  or  cylindrical 
streaks  of  adenoid  tissue.  Near  the  capsule  they  are 
well  defined  from  one  another,  and  present  a  poly- 
gonal outline ;  farther  inwards  they  are  more  or  less 
fused.  Each  shows  a  central  transparent  medulla 
and  a  peripheral  less  transparent  cortex  (Watney). 
At  the  places  where  two  follicles  are  fused  with  one 
another  the  medulla  of  both  is  continuous.  Themati'ix 
is  adenoid  reticulum,  the  fibres  of  the  medullary  part 
being  coarser  and  shorter,  those  of  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  follicle  finer  and  longer.  The  meshes  of  the 
adenoid  reticulum  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  follicles  are 
tilled  with  the  same  lymph-corpuscles  as  occur  in  the 
adenoid  tissue  of  other  organs,  but  in  the  medullary 
part  they  are  fewer,  and  the  meshes  are  more  or  less 
completely  occupied  by  the  enlarged  but  transparent 
endotheloid  plates.  These  conditions  cause  the  greater 
transparency  of  the  medulla.  In  some  places  tho 
endotheloid  cells  are  granular,  and  include  more  than 
one  nucleus  ;  some  are  even  multinucleated  giant  cells. 

128.  There  occur  in  the  medulla  of  the  follicles, 
larger  or  smaller,  more  or  less  concentrically -arranged 
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nucleateLl  protoplasmic  cells,  whicli  are  the  concentric 
bodies  of  Ha^saU  (Fig.  73).    Tliey  are  met  with  even 
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rig.  72.— Section  througli  the  Thymus  Glaud  of  a  Fcstus. 

a.  Fibrous  tissue  between  the  follicles  ;  6,  the  cortical  poniou  of  the  follicles  ; 
c,  the  medullary  portion. 

in  the  early  stag-os  of  the  life  of  the  thymus,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  connected  with  the  involution  or 
the  gland,  as  maintained  by  Afanassief,  according  to 
whom  the  concentric  cor- 
puscles   are   formed  in 
blood-vessels  which  there- 
by  become  obliterated. 
According    to  Watney 
they  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  blood- vessels 
and  connecti\  e  tissue. 

The  lymphatics  of  the 
interfollicular  septa  and  trabeculfB  always  contain 
numbers  of  lymph  corpuscles.  The  blood  capillaries 
of  the  follicles  are  more  richly  distributed  in  the 


Fig.  73.  —  Two  Concentric  or  Has- 
sall's  Corpuscles  of  the  Thymus 
Fojtal  Gland. 
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cortex  tlmn  in  the  medulla,  and  they  radiate  from  the 
perii)hery  towards  the  central  parts 
_  129.  After  birth,  the  thyn.us  begins  to  under^^o 
involution,  leading  to  the  gradual  disappearance  ti 
the  greater  portion  of  the  gland,  its  place  being  taken 
by  connective  tissue  and  fat.  But  the  time  when 
limitr  completed  varies  within  very  wide 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  persons  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  an  appreciable  amount  of  thymus 
tissue  In  some  animals-e.^r.,  guinea-pig-the  involu- 
tion of  the  gland  even  in  the  adult  has  not  made  much 
progress.  In  the  thymus  of  the  dog  Watney  found 
cysts  lined  with  cHiated  epithelial  cells 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

COMPOUND  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

130.  The  compound  or  true  lymphatic  glands  are 
directly  interpolated  in  the  course  of  lymphatic  vessels. 
Such  are  the  mesenteric,  portal,  bronchial,  splenic, 
sternal,  cervical,  cubital,  popliteal,  inguinal,  lumbar, 
glands.  Afferent  lymphatic  vessels  anastomosing  into 
a  plexus  open  at  one  side  (in  the  outer  capsule)  into 
the  lymphatic  gland,  and  at  the  other  (the  hilum) 
emerge  from  it  as  a  plexus  of  efferent  lymphatic  tubes. 

131.  Each  true  lymphatic  gland  is  enveloped  in  a 
fibrous  capsule  which  is  connected  with  the  interior  and 
the  hilum  by  trabecules  and  septa  of  connective  tissue. 
The  trabeculaj  having  advanced  a  certain  distance,  about 
one-third  or  one-fourth,  towards  the  centre,  branch  into 
minor trabeculse,  whichin  themiddle  of  the  gland  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  plexus  with  small 
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meshes.  TIiiis  the  peripheral  third  or  fourth  of  the 
ghmd  is  subdivided  by  the  septa  and  trabecular,  into 
rehitively  large  spherical  or  oblong  compartments,  while 
the  mithlle  portion  is  made  up  of  relatively  small  cylin- 
drical or  irregularly-shaped  compartments  (Fig.  74). 
The  former  region  is  the  cortex,  the  latter  the  medulla  of 
the  gland.  The  compartments  of  the  cortex  anastomose 
with  one  another  and  with  those  of  the  medulla,  and 
these  latter  also  form  one  intercommunicating  system. 

The  hbrous  capsvile,  the  septa  and  trabeculte  are 
the  carriers  of  the  vascular  trunks;  the  trabecular 
I  consist  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  of  a  certain 


amount  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  which  is  con^ 
spicuous  in  some  animals— e.r/.,  pig,  calf,  rabbit, 
gum^ea-pig— but  is  scanty  in  man. 

Sometimes  coarsely  granular  connective  tissue  cells 
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(l)lasma  cells)  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  trabcculiB. 

132.  The  compartments  contain  masses  of  adenoid 
tissue,  without  being  completely  filled  with  it;  those 
of  the  cortex  contain  oval  or  spherical  masses— 
hjmjph  foUidea  of  the  cortex ;  those  of  the  medulla 
cylindrical  or  irregularly-shaped  masses— i(Ae  medullary 
cylinders.  The  former  anastomose  with  one  another 
and  with  the  latter,  and  the  latter  amongst  them- 
selves, a  condition  easily  understood  from  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  nature  of  the  compartments 
containing  these  lymphatic  structures.    The  follicles 

and  medullary 
cylinders  consist 
of  adenoid  tissue 
of  exactly  the 
same  character  as 
that  described  in 
the  previous  chap- 
ter. And  this 
tissue  also  con- 
tains the  last  rami- 
fications of  the 
blood-vessels,  i.e., 
the  last  branches 
of  the  ai'teries,  a 
rich  network  of 
capillary  blood- 
vessels, and  the 
first  or  smaller 
branches  of  the 
veins.  The 
capillaries  and 
other  vessels  re- 
ceive also  here 
an  adventitious  envelope  from  the  adenoid  reticulum. 
133.    Th  e  cortical   follicles  and  the  medullary 


Fig.  75.— From  a  Section  through  a 
Lymphatic  Glaud. 


c,  Tbe  outer  capsule;  s,  corticnl  lymph  sinus ; 
a,  adenoid  tissue  of  cortical  tollicle.  Nunun-ous 
nuclei,  indicating  lyiupli  corpuscles.  (Atlas.) 
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cylinders  do  not  completely  fill  out  the  compartments 
made  for  them  by  the  capsule  and  trabecuke  respec- 
tively, but  a  narrow  peripheral  zone  of  eacli  compart- 
ment is  left  free  ;  this  is  a  lymphatiG  sinus.  In  the 
cortex  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  cortical  (Fig.  75),  in  the 
medulla  as  a  mechdlary,  lymph  sinus  (Fig.  7(i).  The 


Fig.  'Tt).— From  a  Section  througli  the  Medulla  of  a  Lympliatie  Gland. 

a.  Transition  of  the  iiiedullary  cylindora  of  adenoid  tiesne  into  tlie  cortical 
follicles :  b,  the  lymiili  sinu.ses  occupied  b.y  a  reticulum  ;  c,  the  fibrous  tissue 
trabeculiE  ;  d,  the  medullary  cylinders.  (Atlas.) 

former  is  a  space  between  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cortical  lymph  follicle  and  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  capsule  or  cortical  septum,  the  latter  between  the 
surface  of  a  medullary  cylinder  and  the  trabeculje. 
From  what  has  been  said  of  the  relation  of  the  com- 
j'artments,  it  follows  that  the  cortical  and  medullary 
lymph  sinuses  form  one  intercommunicating  system. 
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These  are  not  empty  free  spaces,  but  are  filled  with  a 
coarse  reticulum  of  fibres,  mucli  coarser  tlian  the  ade- 
noid reticulum  ;  to  it  are  attached  large  transparent 
cell  plates— endotheloid  plates.  In  some  instances  (as 
m  the  calf)  these  cell-plates  of  the  medullary  sinuses 
contain  brownish  pigment  granules,  which  give  to  tlie 
medulla  of  the  gland  a  dark  brown  aspect.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  reticulum  of  the  sinuses  are  contained 
lymph-cori>uscles,  the  majority  of  which  consist  of  a 
comparatively  large  protoplasmic  body,  and  one  or  two 
nuclei ;  they  show  lively  amoeboid  movement ;  a  few 
small  lymph-corpuscles  are  also  amongst  them. 

The  ^  surface  of  the  trabecula;  facing  the  lymph 
sinuses  is  covered  with  a  continuous  layer  of  endothe- 
lium (von  Eecklinghausen),  and  a  similar  endothelial 
membrane,  but  not  so  complete,  can  be  made  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  cortical  follicles  and  the  medullary 
cylinders.  The  endotheloid  plates,  applied  to  the 
reticulum  of  the  sinuses,  are  stretched  out,  as  it  were, 
between  the  endothelial  membrane  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  trabeculai  on  the  one  hand°and  that 
covering  the  surface  of  the  follicles  and  cylinders  on 
the  other. 

In  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the  pig  the  distribu- 
tion of  cortical  follicles  and  medullary  cylinders  is 
almost  the  reverse  from  that  of  other  glands  or  in 
other  animals. 

134.  The  afferent  lymphatic  vessels  having  entered 
the  outer  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  having  formed 
there  a  dense  plexus,  open  directly  into  the  cortical 
lymph  sinuses.  The  medullary  lymph  sinuses  lead 
into  lymphatic  vessels,  which  leave  the  gland  at  ihe 
hilum  as  the  efferent  vessels. 

Both  aflerent  and  eHerent  vessels  are  supplied 
with  valves. 

135.  The  course  of  the  lymph  through  a  lymphatic 
gland  is  this— from  the  afferent  vessels,  situated  in 
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the  capsule,  into  the  cortical  lymph  sinuses,  from 
these  into  the  medullary  sinuses,  and  from  these  into 
the  efterent  lymphatics.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  reticulum  in  the  lymph  sinuses  the  current  of  the 
lymph  will  flow  very  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  as  if 
through  a  spongy  filter.  Hence  a  large  number  of 
formed  corpuscles,  pigment,  inflammatory  or  other 
elements,  passing  into  the  gland  by  the  afferent  vessels 
are  easily  arrested  and  deposited  in  the  sinuses,  and 
are  there  readily  swallowed  by  the  amoeboid  corpuscles 
lying  in  the  meshes. 

iPassing  a  stream  of  water  through  the  gland,  the 
contents  of  the,  meshes  of  the  reticulum  of  the  sinuses — 
i.e.,  the  lymph  corpuscles — are  of  course  the  first  things 
washed  out  (von  Recklinghausen),  and  on  continuing 
the  stream  some  of  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  the 
follicles  aiid  cylinders  are  also  washed  out.  Probably 
also  by  the  normal  lymph-stream  through  the  gland, 
lymph-cells  are  drained,  as  it  were,  from  the  follicles 
and  cylinders  into  the  sinuses.  The  amoeboid  move- 
ment of  these  cells  will  greatly  assist  their  passage 
into  the  siiluses.  From  here  the  cells  are  carried 
away  by  the  efferent  lymph  vessels,  and  are  ultimately 
washed  into  the  circulating  blood  as  white  blood  cor- 
puscles. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NERVE-FIBRES. 

136.  The  nerve-fibres  conduct  impulses  to  or  from 
the  tissues  and  organs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nerve- 
centres  on  the  other,  and  accordingly  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  each  nerve-fibre  the  peripheral  and  central 
termination  and  the  conducting  part.    The  latter,  i.e., 
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the  nerve-fibres  proper,  in  tlie  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are 
grouped  into  bundles,  and  tliesc  again  into  anatomical 
nerve-branclies  and  nerve-trunks^  Each  anatomical 
cerebro-spinal  nerve  consists,  therefore,  of  bandies  of 
nerve-fibres  (Fig.  77).  The  general  stroma  by  whicli 
these  bundles  are  held  together  is  fibrous  connective 
tissue  called  the  EpincAirium  (Key  and  Retzius) ;  this 
epineurium  is  the  carrier  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
blood-vessels  with  which  the  nerve-trunk  is  supplied, 
of  a  plexus  of  lymjihatics,  of  groups  of  fat-cells,  and 
sometimes  of  numerous  plasma  cells. 

137.  The  nerve-bundles  or  funiculi  (Fig.  78)  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  nerve-fibres 
they  contain.  They  are  well-defined  by  a  sheath  of  their 


Fig.  77.— From  a  Transverse  Section  through  the  Sciatic  Nerve  of 

the  Dog. 

ap,  Epineurium  ;  p,  perineurium  ;  n,  nerve  fllires  constituting  a  nerve-bunaie  in 
cross  section  ;  /,  fat  tissue  surrounding  the  nerve.  cAtlas.) 

own,  called  perineurium  (Key  and  Retzius).  This  peri- 
neurium consists  of  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
arranged  in  lamella;,  every  two  lamellie  being  separated 
from  one  another  by  smaller  or  larger  lymph  spaces, 
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which  form  an  intercomnninicating  system,  and 
anastomose  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  epineurium 
whence  they  can  be  injected.  Between  the  lamelhe, 
and  in  the  spaces,  are  situated  flattened  endotheloid 
connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

The  nei-ve-bundles  are  either  simile  or  compoimd. 
In  the  former  the  nerve-fibres  contained  in  a  biindle 
are  not  sub-divided  into  groups,  in  the  latter  the 
bundles  are  sub-divided  by  thicker  and  thinner  septa 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue  connected  with  the  pei-i- 
neurium.  When  a  nerve-bundle  divides — as  when  a 
trunk  repeatedly  branches,  or  when  it  enters  on  its  peri- 
pheral distribution — each  branch  of  the  bundle  receives 
a  continuation  of  the  lamellar  perineurium.  The  more 
branches  the  perineurium  has  to  supply,  the  more  re- 
duced it  becomes  in  thickness.  In  some  of  these  minute 
branches  the  perineurium  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  cells.  When  one  of  these  small  bundles 
breaks  up  into  the  single  nerve-fibres,  or  into  small 
groups  of  them,  each  of  these  has  also  a  continuation 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  perineurium.  In  some 
])laces  this  perineural  continuation  is  only  a  very 
delicate  endothelial  membrane,  at  othei's  it  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  still  shows  the  laminated 
nature.  Such  thick  sheaths  of  single  nerve-fibres, 
or  of  small  groups  of  them,  represent  what  is  called 
Henle^s  sheath. 

138.  The  nerve-fibres  are  held  together  within  the 
bundle  by  connective  tissue,  called  the  Endoneurhtm 
(Fig.  78).  This  is  a  homogeneous  ground  substance  in 
which  are  embedded  fine  bundles  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  capillary 
blood-vessels  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  network  with 
elongated  meshes.  Between  the  perineurium  and  the 
nerve-fibres  are  found  here  and  there  lymph  spaces ; 
similar  spaces  separate  the  individual  nerve-fibres,  and 
have  been  injected  by  Key  and  Retzius. 
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WLeu  ]ierve-trunks  anastomose  so  as  to  form  a 
plexus — e.g.,  in  tlie  bracliial,  or  sacral  j^lexus— there 
occurs  an  excliange  and  rearrangement  of  nerve- 
bunclles  ill  the  branches.  A  similar  condition  obtains 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Nerve- 

c.  r 


Fig.  78.— Transverse  Section  through  a  Nerve-bundle 
in  the  Tail  of  Mouse. 
p,  The  perineurium  ;  c,  tbe  endoneurium  separating  the  medullated  nerve-flbres 
iifthe  euSurium"  '(AtlL^BO*  Periueurimn  ;  I.  U^ph  spaces 


trunks  and  nerve-branches  passing  through  a  lymph 
cavity,  such  as  the  subdural  spaces,  or  the  sub- 
cutaneous lymph  sacs,  or  the  cisterna  lymphatica 
magna  in  the  frog,  receive  from  the  serous  membrane 
an  outer  endothelial  covering. 

139.  Most  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  bundles  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  are  medullated  nerve-fibres.  These 
are  doubly  contoured  smooth  cylindrical  fibres, 
varying  in  diameter  between  ^oVo  ^"•^l 
inch.  Within  the  same  nerve,  and  even  within  the 
same  nerve-bundle,  there  occur  fibres  which  are 
several  times  thicker  than  others,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  are  derived  from  different  soui'ces. 
Schwalbe  has  shown  that  the  thickness  of  the  nerve- 
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(ibve  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  distance  of  its 
periphery  from  the  nerve-centre  and  to  its  functional 
activity. 

A  medullated  nerve-fibre  in  the  fresh  condition 
is  a  blight  glistening  cylinder,  showing  a  dark 
double  contour.  Either  spontaneously  afcer  death, 
or  after  re-agents — as  water,  salt  solution,  dilute 
acids — or  after  pressure  and  mechanical  injury,  the 
outline  of  the  nerve-fibre  becomes  irregular ;  smaller, 
or  lai'ger,  glistening  dark -bordered  droplets  and  masses 
appear  and  gradually  become  detached.  These 
dro])lets  and  masses  are  derived  from  the  fatty  sub- 
stance constituting  the  medullary  sheath  or  white 
substance  of  Schwann  (see  below).  When  a  nerve- 
fibre  within  the  bundle  undergoes  degeneration  during 
life,  either  after  section  of  the  nerve  or  after  other 
pathological  changes,  or  in  the  natural  course  of  its 
existence  (S.  Mayer),  the  medullary  sheath  breaks  up 
into  similar  smaller  or  larger  globules  or  particles, 
which  gradually  become  absorbed. 

140.  Each  medullated  nerve-fibre  (Figs.  79,  81) 
consists  of  the'  following  parts  :  {a)  the  central  axis 
cylinder.  This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  fibre,  and  is 
a  cylindrical  or  bandlike,  pale,  transparent  structure, 
wliich  in  certain  localities  (near  the  terminal  distribu- 
tion, in  the  olfactory  nerves,  in  the  central  nervous 
system),  and  especially  after  certain  re-agents,  .shows 
itself  composed  of  very  fine  homogeneous  or  more  or 
less  beaded  tibrillaj — the  elementary  or  prim  itive  fibrillre 
(Max  Schultze) — held  together  by  a  small  amouvit  of  a 
faintly  granular  interstitial  substance.  The  longitu- 
dinal striation  of  the  axis  cylinder  is  due  to  its  beinc^ 
composed  of  primitive  fibrill;\3.  The  thickness  of  the 
axis  cylinder  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  whole  nerve-fibre.  The  axis  cylinder  itself  is  en- 
veloped in  its  own  hyaline  more  or  less  elastic  sheath 
—the  Axilemma  (Kiiljue),  composed  of  neurokeratin 
I— 1 
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141.  (6)  The  medullary  sheath  or  white  substance  of 
Schwann  is  also  called  the  medulla  of  the  nerve-fibre. 
This  is  a  glistening  bright  fatty  substance  siirround- 
ing  the  axis  cylinder,  as  an  insulating  hollow  cylinder 
surrounds  an  electric  wire.  The  medullary  sheath 
gives  to  the  nerve-fibre  its  double  or  dark  contour. 
Between  the  axis  cylinder  and  the  medullary  sheath 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  albuminous  fluid 
which  appears  greatly  increased 
when  the  former,  owing  to  shrink- 
ing, stands  farther  apart  from  the 
lattei". 

142.  (c)  The  sheath  of  Schwann, 
or  the  7ieurilemma,  closely  surrounds 
the  medullary  sheath,  and  forms 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  nerve- 
fibre.  It  is  a  delicate  structure- 
less membrane.  Here  and  there 
between  the  neurilemma  and  the 
medullary  sheath,  and  situated  in 
a  depression  of  the  latter,  is  an 
oblong  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
thin  zone  of  protoplasm.  These 
nucleated  corpuscles  are  the  ^lerve 
corpuscles  (Fig.  79),  and  are  analo- 
gous to  the  muscle  corpuscles,  situ- 
ated between  the  sarcolemma  and 
the  striated  muscular  substance. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
the  muscle  corpuscles. 

143.  The  neurilemma  presents 
at  certain  definite  intervals  annular 

constrictions,  the  nodes  or  constrictions  of  Ranvier  (Yigs. 
79,  80,  81),  and  at  these  nodes  of  Ranvier  the  medullary 
sheath,  but  not  the  axis  cylinder  and  its  special  sheath, 
is  suddenly  interrupted  and  sharply  terminates.  The 
portion  of  the  nerve-fibre  situated  between  two  nodes  is 


\ 

¥\p.  79. —  Two  Nerve 
Fibres,  Plaowing  the 
nodes  or  constric- 
tions oi  Ranvier  and 
tlie  axis  cylinder. 
The  medullary 
Bheath  has  been  dis- 
solved away.  The 
deeply  -  stained  ob- 
loni?  nuclei  indicate 
the  nerve  corpuscles 
within  the  neuri- 
lemma. (Atlas.) 
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the  inte^'nodal  segment.  Each  internodal  segment  has 
generally  one,  occasionally  more  than 
corpuscle.  The  medul- 
lary cylinder  of  each  in- 
ternodal segment  is  made 
tip  of  a  number  of  coni- 
cal sections  {Fig.  81a) 
imbricated  at  their  ends 
(Schmidt,  Lantermann) 
(Fig.  81),  and  each  such 
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Fig-.  81.— MeduUated  Nerve- 
fibres. 

A,  A  raedullated  nerve  -  fibre, 
sliiiwinfr  tln'  siilKlivision  of  the 
niPtUillary  slieatli  into  r.ylin- 
drical  .sections  iniliricated  with 
their  ends;  a  nerve  corpuscle 
with  an  oval  nucleus  is  seen 
netween  the  neiirileninia  and 
the  medullary  sheath  ;  B,  a 
mcdullated  nerve  fibre  at  a 
node  or  constriction  of  Ranvier; 
the  .axis  cylinder  passes  unin- 
terruptedly from  one  segment 
into  the  other,  but  the  medul- 
lary sheath  is  interrupted. 
(Key  and  Retzius.) 


rig.  80. —MeduUated  Nerve  -  fibres, 
after  staining  with  Nitrate  of  Silver, 

a.  The  axis  cylinder ;  6,  Rnnvier's  couslric- 
tiou.   (Key  and  Retzius.) 


section  is  again  made  up  of 
a  large  number  of  rod-like 
structures  (Fig.  82)  placed 
vei^tically  on  the  axis  cylin- 
der. 

These  rods  are,  how- 
ever, connected  into  a  net- 
work. The  network  itself 
is  very  likely  the  neuro- 
keratin of  Ewald  and  Kiihne, 
whereas  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance of  the  network  is 
probably  the  fatty  sub- 
stance leaving  the  nerve- 
fibre  in  the  shape  of  droplets 
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wluiu  pi'Gssure  or  reagents  are  applied  to  the  fresh 
nerve-fibre. 

144.  MeJulLited  nerve-fibi'es  without  any  neuri- 
lemma,aud  coiisecjiiently  witliout  any  nodes  of  lianvier, 
with  a  thick  more  or  less  distinctly  laminated  medul- 
lary sheath,  form  the 
white  snl)stance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  these  organs,  in  the 
hardened  and  fresh  state, 
numerous  nerve  -  fibres 
may  be  noticed,  which 
show  more  or  less  regu- 
lar varicosities,  owing  to 
local  accumulations  of 
fluid  between  the  axis 
cylinder  and  medullary 
sheath.  These  are  called 
varicose  nerve-fibres. 
They  occur  also  in  the 
branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

The  nerve-fibres  of 
the  ojjtic  and  acoustic 
nerve  are  medullated, 
but  without  any  neuri- 
lemma ;  varicose  fibres 
are  common  in  them. 

145.  Medullated 
nerve-fibres  occasionally 
in  their  course  divide  into  two  medullated  fibres.  Such 
di  vision  is  very  common  in  medullated  nerve-fibres 
supplying  striped  muscular  fibres,  especially  at  or  near 
the  point  of  entrance  into  the  muscular  fibres.  (See 
below.)  But  also  in  other  localities  division  of  nerve- 
fibi  ■es  may  be  met  with.  The  electric  nerve  of  the 
electric  fishes  {e.g.,  malapterurus,  gymnotus,  silurus) 


AH  c 
Tig.  82.— Medullated  Nerve-libres. 

A,  B,  sliowing  on  a  siirfnce  view  tbo 
reticulated  nature  of  tbe  medullary 
shcatli  ;  c,  two  nerve-fl hres  showing 
tlie  axis  cylinder,  the  medullary  sheath 
with  their  vertically-arranged  luinntc 
rods,  and  the  delicate  neurilemma  or 
outer  hyaline  sheath.  (Atl.as.) 
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shows  siicli  clixisions  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
one  hu£fe  nerve-fibre  dividinc;  at  once  into  a  bundle  of 
minor  fibres.  Division  of  a  medullated  fibre  takes 
place  generally  at  a  node  of  E-anvier.  The  branches 
taken  together  are  generally  thicker  than  the  un- 
divided part  of  the  fibre,  but  in  structure  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  latter. 

146.  When  medullated  nerve-fibres  approach  their 
peripheral  termination,  they  change  sooner  or  later,  in 
so  far  as  their  medullary  sheath  suddenly  ceases  ;  and 
now  we  have  a  non- medullated,  or  Remak's  nerve- 
fibre.  Each  of  these  consists  of  an  axis  cylinder,  a 
neurilemma,  and  between  the  two  a  nucleated  nerve 
corpuscle  from  place  to  place.  Non-medullated  nerve- 
fibi-es  always  show  the  fibrillar  nature  of  their 
axis  cylinder.  The  olfactory  nerve-branches  are 
entii-ely  made  up  of  non-medullated  nerve  fibres.  In 
the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  most  fibres  are  non- 
medullated. 

In  the  course  of  many  of  the  branches  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  there  occur  non-medullated  fibres  gene- 
rally in  small  groups  ;  these  fibres  are  considered  to  be 
derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  having  joined 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerve  by  the  grey  portion  of  the 
ramus  communicans  (Gaskell).  The  non-medullated 
fibi  'es  near  their  terminal  distribution  always  undergo 
repeated  divisions.  They  form  plexuses,  large  fibres 
branching  into  smaller  ones,  and  these  again  joining 
(Fig.  83).  Generally  at  the  nodal  points  of  these 
plexuses  there  are  triangular  nuclei,  indicating  the 
corpuscles  of  the  neurilemma. 

147.  Finally,  the  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  lose 
then-  neurilemma,  and  then  we  have  simple  axis 
cylinders.  These  branch  and  ultimately  break  up 
into  their  constituent  primitive  nerve-Jibrillm,  which 
occasionally  show  regular  varicosities  (Fig.  84).  Of 
course,  of  a  neurilemma  or  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve 
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corpuscles  thei-e  is  notliiiig  left.  These  primitive 
fibrillar  branch  tind  anastomose  with  one  another,  and 
thus  form  a  neiwork.    Tiie  density  of  this  iietwoi'k 


Fig.  83.— Plexus  of  Fine  Non-niedullated  Nerve-fibres  of  the  Cornea. 

a,  A  thick  non-medullated  nervc-fllirc ;  b,  a  fine  one;  c,  rf,  elementary  flljrils, 
anastomosinij  into  a  network. 

depends  on  the  number  of  primitive  fibrils  and  the 
richness  of  their  branching.  These  primitive  fibrils 
and  their  networks  form  the  peo'ijjheral  termination, 
and  this  mode  of  termination  occurs  in  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  common  sensation,  as  in  many  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  skin,  cornea,  and  mucous  membranes. 
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Tn  all  these  easels  the  peripheral  termination,  i.e.,  tlie 
primitive  Hbrils  and  their  ramifications,  are  intra- 


near  the 


epithelial  (Fig.  85),  '^.e.,they  are  situated  in  the  stratum 
Mal]jighii  of  the  epidermis,  in  the  epithelial  parts  of  the 
hair  follicle,  in  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea, 
and  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
primitive  nerve-fibrils  lie  in  the  interstitial  substance 
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hetweeM  tlie  epithelial  cells,  aiid  soiiie  of  tliem  have 
lieen  observed  to  end  with  minute  swellings  in  tlie 
cell  Rubstiuice  itself  close  to  the  nucleus  (Pfitzner, 
JMaealluni). 

148.  Tracing  then  a  nerve-fibre,  say  one  of  common 


Fig.  85.— Inti-a-epitlielial  Nerve-termination  in  tlie^Anterior  Eijitlielium 

of  the  Cornea,  as  seen  in  an  oblique  section, 
n.  An  .axis  cyUuder  ;  ii,  sub-e()itliclial  nerve-flbrill.i; ;  c,  intra-ciiithelial  network 
((,  c'puhelial  cells.  (Handbook.) 

sensation,  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  we 
have  isolated  primitive  fibrils  or  networks  of  them  ; 
they  form  by  association  simple  axis  cylinders,  which 
vary  in  thickness  according  to  the  number  of  their 
constituent  primitive  fibrils.  Tiiese  simple  axis  cylin- 
ders form  plexuses.  By  association  they  make  larger 
axis  cylinders,  and  these  becoming  invested  with  a 
neurilemma,  and  with  the  nuclei  of  nerve  corpuscles, 
form  non-medullated  nerrefibres.  These  also  form 
plexuses.  Lastly,  a  medullary  sheath  makes  its  ap- 
]jearance  between  the  neurilemma  and  the  axis  cylinder, 
and  tliis  constitutes  a  medullated  nervefibre. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 

PERIPHERAL  NERVE-ENDINGS. 

149.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  termmation  of 
the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  as  isohited  primiti\  e 
tibrillse,  and  as  netioorks  of  these,  has  been  described 
iu  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  in  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea. 
Besides  these  there  are  other  special  terminal  organs 
of  sensory  nerves,  probably  concerned  in  the  per- 
ception of  some  special  quality  or  quantity  of  sensory 
impulses.  They  are  all  connected  Vk^ith  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre,  and  are  situated,  not  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  surface,  but  in  the  tissue,  at  greater  or 
lesser  depth.  Such  are  the  corpuscles  of  Pacini  and 
Herbst,  the  end-bulbs  of  Krause  in  the  tongue  and 
conjunctiva,  the  genital  end-corpuscles  or  end-bulbs 
in  the  external  genital  organs,  the  corpuscles  of 
Meissner,  or  tactile  corpuscles,  in  tlie  papillas  of  the 
skin  of  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers,  the  touch-cells  of 
Merkel  in  the  beak  and  tongue  of  the  duck. 

150.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles. —  These  are 
also  called  Vater's  corpuscles.  They  occur  in  large 
numbers  on  the  subcutaneous  nerve-fibres  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  foot  of  man,  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
cat,  along  the  tibia  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  genital  organs 
of  man  (corpora  cavernosa,,  prostate).  Each  corpuscle 
is  oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  and  in  some  places 
(palm  of  the  human  hand,  mesentery  of  the  cat) 
easily  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye,  the  largest 
being  about  -J-jth  of  an  inch  long  and  y^^th  of  an 
inch  broad ;  in  other  places  they  are .  of  microscopic 
size.    Each  possesses  a  stalk,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
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and  which  ccjiisists  of  a  single  mecbdlated  nerve-fihrn 
(Fig.  8G),  diHeriiig  from  an  ordinary  medullated 
nerve-fibi-e    merely    in   tlie    fuct   that   outside  its 

neurilemma  there  is  jjre- 
sent    a    thick  laminated 
connective  tissue  sheath. 
This    is    the    sheath  of 
Henle — continuous  witli 
the   perineural  sheath  of 
the    nerve    branch  with 
which  the  nerve- fibre  is  in 
connection.     This  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibre  within  its 
slieath  possesses  generally 
a  very  wavy  outline.  The 
corpuscle   itself    is  com- 
]  )0sed  of  a  large  number  of 
lamellaj,  or  capsules,  more 
or  less  concentrically  ar- 
ranged around   a  central 
elongated    or  cylindrical 
clear  space.      Tliis  space 
contains  in  its  axis  from 
the  proximal  end,  i.e.,  the 
one  nearest  to  the  stalk,  to 
near  the  opposite  or  distal 
end,  a  continuation  of  the  nerve-fibre  in  the  shape 
of  a  simple  axis  cylinder.    But  this  axis  cylinder 
does  not  fill  out  the  central  space,  since  there  is 
all  round  it  a  space  left  tilled  with  a  transparent 
substance,  in  which,  in  some  instances,  rows  of  sphe- 
rical nuclei  may  be  perceived  along  the  margin  of 
the  axis  cylinder.    At  or  near  the  distal  end  of  the 
central   space  the  axis  cylinder  divides  in  two  or 
more  branches,  and  these  terminate  in  pear-shaped, 
oblong,    spherical,    or    irregularly-shaped  granular- 
looking  enlaryements. 


Fig.  86.— A  Pacinian  Corpuscle, 
from  the  Me.sentery  of  the  Cat. 

a,  ThemefliiUatpd  ncrvp-flbre ;  b,  the 
coiiceutric  capsules. 


Chap.  XV.]     Peripheral  A^er  i'e-endings. 
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151.  The  concentric  capsules  forming  the  coipuscle 
itself  are  disposed  in  a  difl'erent  manner  at  the  peripliery 
and  near  the  central  space  from  that  in  which  tliey 
are  disposed  in  the  middle  parts,  viz.,  in  the  former 
localities  they  are  miich  closer  together,  being  thinner 
than  in  the  latter.  On  lookiiig,  tlierefore,  at  a 
Pacinian  corpuscle  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  or  in  cross 
section,  we  always  notice  the  striation  (indicating  the 
capsules)  to  be  closer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
places.  Each  caj'vsule  consists  of — (a)  a  hyaline,  pi^o- 
bably  elastic,  ground  substance,  in  which  are  embedded 
here  and  there  (h)  fine  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
fibres;  (c)  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  capsule,  i.e., 
the  one  directed  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Pacinian 
corpuscle,  is  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  endothelial 
plates.  The  oblong  nuclei  visible  on  the  capsules  at 
ordinary  inspection  are  the  nuclei  of  these  endothelial 
plates.  There  is  no  fluid  between  the  capsules,  but 
these  are  in  contact  with  one  another  (Huxley). 
Neighbouring  capsules  are  occasionally  connected  with 
one  another  by  tliin  fibres. 

152.  In  order  to  reach  the  central  space  of  the 
corpuscle,  the  medullated  nerve-tibre  has  to  perforate 
the  capsule  at  one  i)ole ;  thus  a  canal  is  formed 
in  which  is  situated  the  medullated  nerve-hbre, 
and  as  such,  and  in  a  very  wavy  condition,  it  readies 
the  proximal  end  of  the  central  space.  Tliis 
part  of  tlie  nerve-fibre  may  be  called  the  interme- 
diate part.  The  lamellte  of  the  sheath  of  Henlo 
pass  directly  into  the  peripheral  capsules  of  the 
corpuscle. 

Immediately  before  entering  the  central  space, 
the  nerve-fibre  divests  itself  of  all  parts  except  tlio 
axis  cylinder,  which,  as  stated  above,  passes  into 
the  central  space  of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle.  In  some 
cases  a  minute  artery  entei-s  the  corpuscle  at  the 
polo,  opposite  to  the  nerve-fibre  ;  it  penetrates  the 
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periplieral  capsules,  and  .suj)plic,s  them  with  a  few 
capillary  vessels. 

153.  The  corpii!iic;lc8  of  Ilorbst  are  similar  to 
the  Pacinian  corpu.scles,  with  this  dillerence,  that  they 
are  smaller  and  more  elongated,  that  the  axis  cylinder 
of  the  central  space  is  bordered  by 
a  continuous  row  of  nuclei,  and 
that  the  capsules  are  thinner  and 
more  closely  placed  (Fig.  87). 
Tins  applies  especially  to  tho.se 
near  the  central  sjmce,  and  here 
between  these  central  capsules  we 
miss  the  nuclei  indicating  the  en- 
dothelial ])lates.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  Herbst's  corpuscles  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the 
cluck,  and  to  a  certain  degree  also 
in  those  of  the  rabbit,  and  in 
tendons. 

154.  The  tactile  corpus- 
cles, or  corpuscles  of  Meiss- 
ner,  occur  in  the  papilla;  of  the 
corium  of  the  volar  side  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  in  man  and  in  apes ; 
they  are  oblong,  straight,  or 
slightly  folded.  In  man  they  are 
about  2^  o  *o  3  w  0^  iiich  long, 
^11*^  5W   *o  of    an  inch 

broad.  They  are  connected 
Avith  a  medullated  nerve  fibre — generally  one,  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  two— with  a  sheath  of  Henle. 
The  nerve-fibre  enters  the  corjjuscle,  but  usually 
before  doing  so  it  winds  round  the  corpuscle  as  "a 
medullated  fibre  once  or  twice  or  oftener,  and  its 
Henle's  sheath  becomes  fused  with  the  fibrous  capsule 
or  sheath  of  the  tactile  corpuscle.  The  nerve-fibre 
ultimately  loses  its  medullary  sheath  and  penetrates 
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into  the  interior  of  the  corpuscle,  where  the  axis 
cylinder  branches  ;  its  branches  re- 
tain a  coiled  course  all  along  the 
tactile  corpuscle  (Fig.  88),  anastomose 
with  one  another,  and  terminate  in 
slight  enlargements,  pear-shaped  or 
cylindrical.  These  enlargements,  ac- 
cording to  Merkel,  are  touch  cells. 
The  matrix,  or  main  part  of  the 
tactile  corpuscle  consists,  besides  the 
fibrous  sheath  with  nuclei  and  numer- 
ous elastic  fibres,  of  fine  bundles  of 
connective  tissue,  and  of  a  number 
of  nucleated  small  cells. 

155.  The  end  -  bulbs  of 
Kraiisc. — These  occur  in  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  calf  and  of  man,  and 
are  oblong  or  cylindrical  minute  cor- 
puscles situated  in  the  deeper  layers  of 

the 


rig.  £8.— A  Tactile 
Corpuscle  of  Meiss- 
ner  from  the  Skin  of 
the  Human  Hand. 

Sliowiiig  the  convolu- 
tions of  tlie  nerve- 
fibre.  (E.  Fischer  and 
W.  Flemniing.) 


near 
margin. 


Fig.  89.— An  End-bulb  of  Krause. 

e,  Mcdullatcd  ncrve-flhrc  ;  h,  the  caiisule  of  the 
coriiuscle. 


conjunctiva, 
the  corneal 
A  medul- 
lated  nerve  -  fibre, 
with  Henle's  sheath, 
enters  the  corpuscle 
(Fig.  89).  This 
possesses  a  nu- 
cleated capsule,  and 
is  a  more  or  less 
laminated  (in  man 
more  granular- 
looking)  structure, 
numerous  nuclei  be- 
ing scattered  be- 
tween the  lamina}. 
Of  the  nerve-fibre, 
as  a  rule,  only  the 
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axis  cylindoi'  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  tlie 
corpuscle.  Occasionally  the  niedu Hated  nerve-filjre 
passes,  as  such,  into  the  coi-puscle,  ])eing  at  tlie 
same  time  more  or  less  convoluted.  Having  passed 
to  near  the  distal  extremity,  it  branches,  and  teiini- 
nates  with  small  enlargements  (Krause,  Lon^worth 
Mei'kel,  Key  and  Ketzius).  ' 

The  end-bulbs  in  the  genital  organs,  or  tlie  genital 
corpv,scks  of  Krause,  are  similar  in  structure  to  the 
simple  end-bulbs.  They  occur  in  tlie  tissue  of  the 
cutis  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  jjenis,  clitoris,  and 
vagina. 

156.  The  corpuscles  of  Orandry  or  tnudt. 
corpuscles  of  Merhel,  in  the  tissue  of  the  papilla?  in  the 
beak  and  tongue  of  birds,  are  oval  or  spherical  cor- 
puscles of  minute  size,  possessed  of  a  very  delicate 


Pig.  90.— Corpuscles  of  Graudry  in  the  Tongue  of  Duck. 

lueni  of  a  Grandi-y's  corinisc.le  from  the  epithelium  covering  the  Tai  iMa- 
c,  epithelium;  n,  nerve-flbre.  (Izguitrdo.)  pdi'iiia, 


nucleated  membrane  as  a  capsule,  and  consisting  of  a 
series  (two,  three,  four,  or  more)  of  large,  slightly- 
flattened,  granular-looking,  transparent  celis,  each,  wi'th 
a  spherical  nucleus,  and  arranged  in  a  vertical  row  (Fig. 
90).  A  medullated  nerve-fibre  enters  the  corpuscle  from 
one  side,  and  losing  its  medullary  sheath,  the  axis  cv- 
linder  branches,  and  its  branchlets  terminate,  according 
to  some  (Merkel,  Henle),  in  the  cells  of  the  corpuscle 
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ftouch-cells  of  Merkel)  ;  accordmg  to  otliers  (Key  and 
Retzius,  Eanvier,  Hesse,  Izquierdo),  in  the  trans- 
parent substance  between  the  touch-cells,  thus  form- 
ing the  '  disc  tactil '  of  Ranvier  or  the  Tast{)latte  of 
Hesse.  Neither  theory  seems  to  me  to  answer  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  since  I  find  that  the  branchlets  of 
the  axis  cylinder  terminate,  not  in  the  touch-cells,  nor 
as  the  disc  tactil,  but  with  minute  swellings  in  the 
interstitial  substance  between  the  touch-cells,  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  what  is  the  case  in  the  con- 
junctival end  bulbs.  According  to  Merkel,  single  or 
small  groups  of  touch-cells  occur  in  the  tissue  of  the 
papillae,  and  also  in  the  epithelium,  in  the  skin  of 
man  and  mammals. 

157.  In  aiticHlations— e.fjr.,  the  knee-joint  of  the 
rabbit — Nicoladoni  described  numerous  nerve  branches, 
from  which  fine  nerve-fibres  are  given  off".  Some  of 
these  terminate  in  a  network,  others  on  blood-vessels, 
and  a  thuxl  group  enter  Pacinian  corpuscles.  Krause 
described  in  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  of 
the  human  fingers  meduUated  nerve-fibi-es  which  end 
in  peculiar  tactile  corpuscles,  called  by  him  "articular 
nerve-corpuscles." 

158.  The  nerve  branches  supplying^  non- 
striped  nniscniar  tissue  are  derived  from  the 
sympathetic  system.  They  are  composed  of  non- 
medullated  fibres,  and  the  branches  are  invested  in 
an  endothelial  sheath  (perineurium).  The  branches 
divide  into  single  or  small  grouv)S  of  axis  cylinders, 
which  reunite  into  a  plexus- the  grotmd  flexits  of 
Arnold.  Small  fibres  coming  off  from  the  plexus 
supply  the  individual  bundles  of  non-striped  muscle 
cells,  and  they  form  a  plexus  called  the  intermediary 
plexus  (Fig.  91).  The  fibres  joining  this  plexus  are 
smaller  or  larger  bundles  of  primitive  fibril Ite  •  in 
the  nodes  or  the  points  of  meeting  of  these  fibres 
are  found  angular  nuclei.    From  the  intermediate 
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plexus  pass  off  isolated  or  small  groups  of  primitive 
librilliE,  which  pursue  tlieir  course  in  the  interstitial 


Fig.  91.— Bundles  of  Non-striped  Muscular  Tissue  surrounded  by 
Plexuses  of  Fine  Nerve-fibres.  (Handbook.) 


Fig. 


92. — Termination  of  Nerves  in  Non- 
striped  Muscular  Tissue. 


o,  Non-raediillated  fibre  of  the  iutcrniediary  plexus  ; 
6,  flue  iiuerrausculai-  fibrils  ;  c,  nuclei  of  inuscular 
colls.  (Atlas.) 


substance  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  the 
muscle  cells; 
these  are  the 
inter  musculai 
fibrils  (Fig.  92). 
According  to 
Frankenhaiiser 
and  Arnold, 
they  give  off 
finer  fibrils, 
ending  in  the 
nucleus 
nticleolus). 


cording 


(or 
Ac- 
to 

Elischer,  the 
primitive  fibrils 
terminate  on  the 
surface  of  the 
nucleus  with  a 
minute  swelling. 
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In  many  localities  there  are  isolated  ganglion  cells 
in  connection  with  the  intermuscular  fibres. 

159.  The  nerves  of  blood-vessels  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic,  and  they  terminate  in  arteries 
and  veins  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  in  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue,  bemg  chiefly  presSnt  in  those 


rig'.  93. — Plexus  of  Fine  Non-medullated  Nerve-fibres  siirroimding 
Capillary  Arteries  in  the  Tongue  of  Frog',  after  staining  with 
Chloride  of  Gold. 

a,  Blood-vessel;  6,  connective 'tissue  corpuscles;  c,  thick  non-medullated  fibres ; 
d,  plexus  of  Hue  uerve-flbres.  cHamlI)ook.) 


parts  (media)  which  contain  the  non-striped  muscular 
tissue.  But  there  are  also  fine  non-medullated  nerve 
fibres,  which  accompany  capillary  vessels — capillary 
arteries  and  capillary  veins — and  in  some  places  they 
give  off  elementary  fibrils,  which  forma  network  around 
the  vessel  (Fig.  93).  In  some  localities  the  vascular 
nerve  branches  are  provided  with  small  groups  of 
ganglion  cells. 

160.  In  stripe*!  muscle  of  man  and  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  insects,  the  termination  of  nerve  fibres 
takes  place,  according  to  the  commonly  accepted  view 
of  Kiihne,  in  the  following  manner  : — A  medullated 
J — 1 
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iiervG-fibre,  general ly  derived  from  one  iliat  has 
divided,  enters  under  a  variable  angle  a  striped 
muscular  fibre,  the  neurilemma  becoming  fused  with 
the  sarcolemma,  and  the  nerve-fibre,  either  at  the 


Fig.  94.— Nerve-endings  in  Striped  Muscular  Fibres  (kindly  lent  by- 
Professor  Kiiliue) . 


A,  In  fresh  muscular  fibre  of  Lacerta,  x  -saa;  b,  in  gold-stained  muscular  fibre 
of  Lacerta,  x        ;  gold-stained  muscular  fibre  of  dog,  x  U-on  . 

m,  medullated  nerve-fihre  ;  t,  termination  of  axis  cylinder  underneath  tbe 
sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  nlire. 

point  of  entrance  or  soon  after,  loses  its  meduUaiy  j 
sheath,  so  that  only  the  axis  cylinder,  with  its  axi-  j 
lemma,  passes  on,  and  then  forms  on  the  surface  of  ; 
the  muscular  substance  a  terminal  branched  structure, 
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called  tlie  endplate.  Each  of  these  consists  of  several 
branches,  like  antlers,  arising  by  division ;  the  twigs 
are  lodlike,  long,  and  of  the  form  of  bayonets  in  the 
amphibia ;  in  mammals  they  are  crooked,  hook-like. 
In  all  instances,  however,  the  divisions  are  unsym- 
metrical.  In  many  cases  the  nerve  divisions  in  the 
endplate  are  embedded  in  a  granular  plate  of  proto- 
plasm containing  oblong  nuclei.    This  nucleate  proto- 


Fig.  95 — Termiuatiou  of  MecluUated  Nerve-fibres  in  Tendon,  near  the 
Insertion  of  the  Striped  Muscular  Fibres. 

The  nerve-flbres  terminate  in  peonliar  rotieiilated  endnlates  of  prin.itive 
tlbrilUu.  (Golgi.) 


plasm  is  identical  with  the  substance  of  the  sarcoglia, 
or  the  sarcoplasma  mentioned  in  a  former  page. 
When  the  muscular  fibi'e  contracts,  this  endplate 
naturally  assumes  the  shai)e  of  a  prominence— 
Doy^re's  nerve-mount.  Each  muscular  fibre  has  a-t 
least  one  nerve  endplate,  but  occasionally  has 
several  in  near  proximity.  An  endplate  is  generally 
supplied  by  one,  sometinies,  however,  by  two,  nerve- 
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fibres.  The  contraction  wave  generally  starts  from 
the  endplate.  But  besides  this  intra-muscular  ter- 
inination,  there  is  a  plexus  of  -nerve-fibres,  which 
is  situated  outside  the  sarcolcmma  —  i.e.,  inter- 
muscular ;  this 
has  been  seen  by 
Beale,  Kolliker, 
Krause,  and 
others.  Amdt 
considers  these  in- 
^  termuscular  fibres 
as  sensory  nerves. 

161.  Tendons 
are  supplied  with 
special  nerve  end- 
ings, studied  by 
Sachs,  Rollett, 
Geinpt,  Rauber, 
and  particularly 
Golgi,  whose  work 
on  this  subject  is  very  minute.  These  terminations  are 
most  numerous  near  the  muscular  insertion.  The's 


Fig.  96.— One  of  the  Eeticulated  Endplatea 
of  the  previous  figure,  more  highly 
magnified. 

a,  The  meduUatecI  nerve  fibre;  6,  the  reticulated 
endplate.  (Golgi.) 


Fig.  97.— Termination  of  MeduUated  Nerve-flbres  in  Tendoa 

(I,  End-bulhs  witb  convoluted  medullated  nerve-flbre;  b,  end-bulb  similar  to  a 
Herbst's  corpuscle.  (Golgi.) 

are  of  the  following  kinds  : — (a)  A  medullated  nerve 
fibre  branches  repeatedly,  and  the  axis  cylinder  breaks 
up  into  a  small  plate  composed  of  a  network  of  fine 
primitive  nerve-fibrils  (Fig.  95).    (6)  This  network  is 
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occasionally  eaibedded  in  a  granular-looking  materiMl, 
and  thereby  a  similar  organ  as  the  nerv'e  endplate  in 
muscular  fibres  is  produced  (Fig.  96).  (c)  A  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibre  terminates  in  an  end-bulb  (Fig.  97), 
similar  to  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  a  Herbst's 
coi'puscle. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

162.  The  sytinal  cord  is  enveloped  in  three  distinct 
membranes.  The  outermost  one  is  the  dura  mater. 
This  is  composed  of  more  or  less  distinct  lamella?  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  with  the  flattened  connective 
tissue  cells  and  networks  of  elastic  fibres.  The  outer 
and  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  covered  w'ith 
a  layer  of  endothelial  plates. 

163.  Next  to  the  dura  mater  is  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  This  also  consists  of  bundles  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  The  outer  surface  is  smooth  and 
covered  with  an  endothelial  membrane  facing  the 
space  existing  between  it  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  ;  this  space  is  the  sub-dural  lymph  space. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoidea  is  a  fenestrated 
membrane  of  trabecnlte  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
covered  on  its  free  surface— i.e.,  the  one  facing  the 
sub-arachnoidal  lymph  space— with  an  endothelium. 

164.  The  innermost  membrane  is  the  pia  mater. 
Its  matrix  is  fibrous  connective  tissue,  and  it  is  lined 
on  both  surfaces  with  an  endothelial  membrane. 
Between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  extends,  from 
the  fenestrated  portion  of  the  former,  a  spongy  plexua 
of  trabeculje  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  surfaces  of  the 
trabeculse  being  covered  with  endothelium.    By  this 
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ppoiigy  tissue — the  sub-arachnoid  tissue  (Key  and 
lietzius) — the  sub-arac]moid  space  is  subdivided  into 
a  hibyrinth  of  areolas.  On  each  side  of  the  cord, 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots, 
extends  a  spoiigy  fibrous  tissue,  called  lirjamentum 
clenticulatum,  between  the  arachnoidea  and  pia.  By 
it  the  sub-arachnoidal  space  is  subdivided  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  division. 

165.  The  sub-dui-al  and  sub-arachnoidal  spaces  do 
not  communicate  with  one  another  (Luschka,  Key 
and  Retzius). 

The  dura  mater,  as  well  as  the  arachnoid,  sends 
prolongations  on  to  the  nerve  roots;  and  the  sub- 
dural and  sub-arachnoidal  spaces  are  continued  into 
lymphatics  of  the  peripheral  nerves. 

All  thi-ee  membranes  contain  their  own  system  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerve-fibres. 

166.  The  cord  itself  (Fig.  98)  consists  of  an  outer 
or  cortical  part  composed  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  : 
the  white  matter,  and  an  inner  core  of  grey  matter. 
On  a  transverse  section  through  the  cord  the 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  white  mantle  and 
the  grey  core  is  very  conspicuous.  The  relation 
between  the  white  and  grey  matter  diflfers  in  diffe- 
rent-parts; it  gradually  increases  in  favour  of  the 
former  as  we  ascend  from  the  lumbar  to  the  upper 
cervical  portion.  The  grey  matter  presents  in  every 
transverse  section  through  the  cord  more  or  less  the 
shape  of  a  capital  H ;  the  projections  being  the 
anterior  and  posterior  horns  or  cornua  of  grey 
matter,  and  the  cross-stroke  being  the  grey  com- 
missure. In  the  centre  of  this  grey  commissure 
is  a  cylindrical  canal  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelial  cells;  this  is  the  central  canal;  the  part 
of  the  grey  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal  is 
the  anterior,  the  rest  the"  posterior,  grey  commissure. 
The  shape  of  the  whole  figure  of  the  grey  matter 
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differs  in  the  different  regions,  and  tins  difference 
is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  breadth  and  tliickness 
of  the  grey  commissure.  In  a  section  through  the 
cervical  region  the  grey  commissure  is  thick  and 
narrow ;  in  the  dorsal  region  it  becomes  thinner  and 


c'  ' 


Fig.  93.— Transverse  Section  through  the  Spinal  Cord  of  a  Calf. 

fl,  Pia  mater  :  b,  prolongation  of  pia  mater  into  the  anterior  lonoritudinal  Assure  • 
c,  posterior  lonarumliiial  nssiire:  rf,  anterior  column  of  white  matter-  e 
lateral  column  of  same;  /,  posterior  column  of  same;  anterior  whin' 
conimissuro;  /i,  central  canal;  j,  anterior  horn  of  grey  m.attcr ;  i  posterior 
horn  of  grey  matter  ;     anterior  nerve  roots  ;  ?,  posterior  nerve  roots. 

broader  ;  and  in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  comparatively 
very  thin  and  broad.  Besides  this,  of  course,  the  relative 
proportions  of  grey  and  white  matter,  as  mentioned 
before,  indicate  the  region  fi-ora  which  the  particular 
part  of  the  cord  has  been  obtained.    In  the  lower 
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cervical  and  lumbar  regions  where  the  nerves  of  the 
brachial  and  sacral  plexus  resj^ectively  join  the  cord, 
tills  latter  possesses  a  swelling,  and  the  grey  matter 
IS  there  increased  in  amount,  the  swelling  being  in 
fact  due  to  an  accumulation  of  grey  matter,  in  which 
an  additional  number  of  nerve-Iibres  originates  ;  but 
the  general  shape  of  the  grey  matter  is  retained. ' 

167.  The  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  are  generally 
thicker  near  the  grey  commissure ;  they  become  thinned 
out  into  anterior  and  posterior  edges  respectively 
which  are  so  placed  that  they  point  towards  the 
antero-lateral  and  postero-lateral  fissures.  The  an 
terior  horns  are  generally  thicker  and  project  less 
than  the  posterior,  and  therefore  the  latter  reach 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  former. 

168.  The  white  matter  is  composed   chiefly  of 
medullated  nerve  fibres  running  a  longitudinal  course. 
They  are  arranged  into  columns,  one  anterior,  one 
lateral,  and  one  posterior   column  for  each-  lateral 
half  of  the  cord  ;  the  two  halves  being  separated  by 
the    anterior    and   posterior    median  longitudinal 
fissure.    The  anterior  median  fissure  is  a  real  fissure 
extending  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  surface  of 
the  cord  to  near  the  anterior  grey  commissure.  It 
contains  a  prolongation  of  the  pia  mater  and  in  it 
large  vascular  trunks.     The  posterior  fissure  is  not 
in  reality  a  space,  but  is  filled  up  by  neuroglia.  It 
extends  as  a  continuous  mass  of  neuroglia  in  a  vertical 
direction  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  to  the 
posterior  grey  commissure.    The  exit  of  the  anterior 
or  motor  nerve  roots,  and  the  entrance  of  the  posterior 
or  sensitive  nerve  roots  are  indicated  by  the  anterior 
lateral    and  posterior  lateral  fissures  respectively. 
These  are  not  real  fissures  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  but  correspond  more  to  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  being  in  reality  filled  up  with 
neuroglia  tissue,  into  which  extends  a  continuation 
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from  the  pia  mater  witli  large  vascular  trunks.  Tlie 
white  matter  between  the  anterior  median  and  ante- 
rior lateral  hssure  is  the  anterior  column,  that  between 
the  anterior  lateral  and  posterior  lateral  fissure  is  the 
lateral  column,  and  that  between  the  posterior  lateral 
and  posterior  median  fissure  is  the  posterior  column. 
169.   Beside  the  septa  situated  in  the  two  lateral 


F'g.  99.  —  Diagram  of  a  Transverse  Section  through  the  Cord  in  the 
region  of  the  Cervical  Swelling. 

0,  AiUorinr  longitudinal  Assure  ;  6,  posterior  longitudinal  Assure  :  tlie  part  of  the 
winte  niattj-r  next  to  It  is  the  fasciculus  of  Goll ;  c,  central  canal;  direct 
l>yra7Uldal  fascicnlns  ;  e,  roots  of  .nnterior  or  motor  nerves  ;  /,  lateral  bundle 
ot  posterior  nerve  roots;  g,  median  bundle  of  s.ame  :  Ix.  the  cnneale  fasci- 
culus ;  J,  the  crossed  iiyraraidal  fasciculus  or  the  fasciculus  of  Tiirk  ;  the 
anterior  root-zone  of  the  lateral  columD  of  white  matter:  J,  the  direct  cere- 
bellar fasciculus  ;  m,  the  anterior  hora  of  grey  matter  :  iu  the  posterior  horn 
of  same. 

fis.sures  respectively,  there  are  other  smaller  septa: 
neuroglia  and  prolongations  of  the  pia  mater,  which 
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pass  in  a  vertical  and  radiating  direction  into  the 
white  matter  of  the  columns,  and  they  are  tlms  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  smaller  portions:  one 
such  big  septum  is  sometimes  found  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  circumference  of  one  half  of1;he 
cord.  This  is  the  median  lateral  fissure,  and  the 
lateral  column  is  subdivided  by  it  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  division. 

Similarly,  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns 
may  be  subdivided  into  a  median  and  lateral  division 
(Pig.  99). 

170.  Some  of  these  various  subdivisions  bear 
definite  names  (Tiirk,  Charcot,  GoU,  Flechsig) 

{a)  The  median  division  of  the  anterior  "column  is 
called  the  direct  or  unci-ossed  pyramidal  fasciculus 
l)eing  a  continuation  of  that  part  of  the  anterior 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  below) 
that  does  not  decussate. 

(6)  The  anterior  division  of  the  lateral  column  is 
called  the  anterior  root  zone. 

_  (c)  The  direct  cerebellar  fasciculus  is  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  postero-lateral  column;  it  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebellum. 

{d)  The  posterior  division  of  the  lateral  column 
inside  the  cerebellar  fasciculus  is  called  the  fasciculus 
of  Tiirk,  or  the  crossed  portion  of  the  jiyramidal  fasci- 
culus, it  being  a  continuation  of  the  decussated  part  of 
the  anterior  pyramidal  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

(e)  The  lateral  division  of  the  posterior  column, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  peripheral  zone,  is  the 
cuneiform  or  cuneate  fasciculus,  or  posterior  root 


zone. 


This  part  is  connected  directly  with  the  median 
bundle  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.    (See  below.) 

(/)  The  median  division  of  the  posterior  column  is 
called  the  fasciculus  of  Goll. 
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Tliese  various  divisions  can  be  traced  from  the 
mediillata  oblongata  into  tlie  cervical,  and  more  or 
less  into  tlie  dorsal  part  of  the  cord,  but  farther  down 
most  of  them  are  lost  as  separate  tracts,  except  the 
crossed  pyramidal  fasciculus. 

171.  The  S'i'oiiiKl  substance  (Fig.  100)  of  both 
the  Avhite  and  grey  matter — i.e.,  the  sti-oma  in 
which  nerve-fibres, 

nerve  cells,  and  blood- 
vessels are  embedded —  o 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  con- 
nective tissue,  which 
is  called  by  Virchow 
neuroglia  and  by  Kol- 
liker  supporting  tissue. 

It  consists  of  three  dif-         '(°)'r®V  ;'  ^'  °)'^ 
ferent    kinds    of  ele- 

ments  :    (a)  a  homoge-      Fig.  100.— From  a  Transverse  Sectiou 
,  ,         •  tlirough  a  most  Peripheral  Part  uf 

neous  transparent  semi-       the  White  Matter  of  the  Cord. 

fluid  matrix^  which  in  c  a  special  periplicral  conden«ati(in  of 

h-,         -,           ,.  neurosjlia;  w,  white  matter  with  the 

ardenea    sections    ap-  medullatea    uervc-nbres    shnwn  in 

T  cross  section,  and  neuroglia  between 

pears  more  or  less  gran-       them.  (Atias.) 
ular;  (h)  a  network  of 

very  delicate  fibrils — neuroglia  fibrils — which  are 
similar  in  some  respects,  but  not  quite  identical  with 
elastic  fibres.  In  the  columns  of  the  white  matter 
the  fibrils  extend  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  dii^ection, 
in  the  grey  matter  they  extend  uniformly  in  all 
directions,  and  in  the  septa  between  the  columns  they 
extend  for  the  most  part  radially. 

(c)  Small  branched  nucleated  cells  intimately 
woven  into  the  network  of  neuroglia  fibrils.  These 
cells  are  the  neuroglia  cells.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  neuroglia  in  a  particular  part  of  the  white  or 
grey  matter  the  more  numerous  are  these  three 
elements. 

172.  In  both  the  white  and   grey  matter  the 
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neuroglia  has  a  very  unequal  distribution  ;  but  there 
are  certain  definite  iikces  in  which  there  is  always  a 
considerable  amount,  a  condensation,  as  it  weiv  of 
neuroglia  tissue.    These  places  are:  underneatli 'the 
pia  mater,  ^.e.,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  wliite 
matter:  here  most  of  the  neuroglia  fibrils  have  a 
horizontal  direction  ;  near  the  grey  matter  there  is 
a  greater  amount  of  neuroglia  between  the  nerve-" 
fibres  of  the  white  matter  than  in  the  middle  parts  of 
this  latter ;  m  the  septa  between  the  columns  and 
between  the  divisions  of  columns  of  white  matter  •  at 
the  exit  of  the  anterior  and  the  entrance  of  'the 
posterior  nerve  roots. 

A  considerable  accumulation  of  neuro^^lia  is 
present  immediately  around  the  epithelium  linin<^  the 
central  canal ;  this  mass  is  cylindrical,  and  is  called 
the  central  grey  nucleus  of  Kolliker.  The  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  central  canal  are  conical,  their  bases 
facing  the  canal,  their  pointed  extremity  being  drawn 
out  into  a  fine  filament  intimately  interwoven  with 
the  network  of  neuroglia  fibrils.  In  the  embryo  and 
young  state,  the  free  base  of  the  epitlielial  cells  has  a 
bundle  of  ciha,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  lost. 

_  Another  considerable  accumulation  of  neuroo-lia 
exists  near  the  end  of  the  posterior  grey  horns,  as  the 
substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando. 

173.  The  white  matter  (Fig.  101)  is  composed, 
besides  neuroglia,  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres  varyincr 
very  much  in  diameter,  and  forming  the  essential  and 
chief  part  of  it,  They  possess  an  axis  cylinder  and 
a  thick  medullary  sheath  more  or  less  laminated, 
but  are  devoid  of  a  neurilemma  and  its  corpuscles. 
Ot  course,  no  nodes  of  Eanvier  are  observable.  In 
specimens  of  white  matter  of  the  posterior  columns, 
where  the  nerve- fibres  have  been  isolated  by  teasing 
or  otherwise,  many  fine  medullated  fibres  are  met 
with  which  show  the  varicose  appearance  mentioned 
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in  a  former  clia-pter.  The  medulLited  nerve-fibres, 
or  rather  the  matrix  of  their  medullary  sheath,  con- 

I  tains  neurokeratin.    The  nerve-fibres  of  the  white 

I  matter  run  chiefly 
in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  and  they 
are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the 
neuroglia.  Here  and 
there  in  the  columns 
of  white  matter  are 
seen  connective  tis- 
sue septa  with  ves- 
sels, by  which  the 
nerve  -  fibres  are 
grouped  more  or 
less  distinctly  in 
divisions. 

174.  Although 
most  of  the  nerve-fibres  constituting  the  columns  of 
white  matter  are  of  a  longitudinal  direction — i.e., 
passing  upwards  or  downwai-ds  between  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brain  and 
medulla  oblongata  on  the  other — there  are  nevertheless 
a  good  many  nerve-fibres  and  groups  of  nerve-fibres 
which  have  an  oblique  or  even  horizontal  course. 

Thus :  (1)  The  anterior  median  fissure  does  not  reach 
the  anterior  grey  commissure,  for  between  its  bottom 
and  the  latter  there  is  the  white  commissure.  This 
consists  of  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  passing 
m  a  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique  manner  between  the 
grey  matter  of  the  anterior  horn  of  one  side,  and  the 
anterior  white  column  of  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  98,9). 

(2)  Numerous  medullated  fibres  are  derived  from" 
the  gi^ey  matter,  and  they  pass  in  a  horizontal  or 
oblique  direction  into  the  white  matter,  especially  in 
considerable  numbers  into  that  of  the  lateral  columns 


Fig.  101.— From  a  Transverse  Section 
through  the  White  Matter  of  the  Cord. 

Showing  the  transversely-cut  medullated  nerve- 
fihres,  the  neuroglia  between  them  with  two 
branched  neuroglia  cells.  (Atlas.) 
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Having  entered  the  white  matter,  they  take  a  lonj^itu- 
diiial  direction.  Most  of  these  fibres  enter  the  wliite 
matter  in  the  septa  and  septula,  by  whicli  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  white  matter  of  the  columns  are  sub- 
divided, and  having  passed  in  a  liorizontul  direction 
in  the  septa  and  septula,  some  for  a  shorter,  others 
for  a  longer  distance,  they  enter  the  columns  and 
pursue  a  longitudinal  course. 

175.  (3)  The  medullated  nerve-fibres  whicli  leave 
the  cord  by  the  anterior  nerve  roots  are  comparatively 
thick  fibres,  which  pass  out  of  the  anterior  poi-tion  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  horns  in  bundles ; 
they  pass  through  the  white  matter  in  an  oblique 
direction  by  septa,  and  emerge  in  the  anterior  lateral 
fissure  above  mentioned. 

(4)  The  medullated  nerve-fibres  entering  the  cord 
by  the  j)Osterior  nerve  roots  are  thinner  than  those  of 
the  anterior  nerve  roots  ;  they  pass  into  the  cord  by 
the  posterior  lateral  fissure.  Having  entered,  they 
divide  into  two  bundles,  one  median  and  another 
lateral.  The  fibres  of  the  former  pass  in  an  oblique 
direction  into  the  white  matter  of  the  posterior 
columns — the  cuneiform  fasciculus  (see  above) ; — and, 
having  run  in  these  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  again 
leave  them,  sooner  or  later,  and  enter,  in  a  horizontal 
or  slightly  oblique  direction,  the  grey  matter  of  tlie 
posterior  horns.  The  fibres  of  the  lateral  bundle, 
on  the  other  hand,  pass  directly  from  the  posterior 
nerve  root  into  the  hindmost  portion  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  posterior  horn.  The  nerve-fibres  of 
the  posterior  roots  entering  the  grey  matter  divide 
repeatedly,  and  show  very  markedly  the  varicose 
appearance. 

176.  The  grey  matter  consists,  besides  the 
uniform  network  of  neuroglia  fibres  and  neuroglia 
cells,  of  nerve-fibres  and  of  nerve-cells,  or  ganglion  cells. 

The  nerve-fibres  are  of  three  kinds — medullated 
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fibres,  simple  axis  cylinders  of  various  sizes,  and  primi- 
tive nerve-iibrilliB. 

Tlie  mechdlated  nerve-fibres  run  a  more  or  lesa 
horizontal  course,  and  they  belong  to  dilTerent 
soui'ces  : — 

(1)  Medullated  nerve-fibres  connected  directly — 
i.e.,  by  the  axis  cylinder  process  [see  below) — loith 
(janglion  cells  of  the  anterior  liovns ;  they  leave  the 
anterior  horns  by  the  septa  and  septula,  and  they 
form  the  anterior  nerve  roots. 

(2)  Medullated  nerve-fibres  which  form  the  an- 
terior ivliite  commissiore ;  they  are  traceable  from  the 
anterior  column  of  one  side  into  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  opposite  side,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above ;  some  of  these,  at  any  rate,  are 
d'istinctly  and  directly  traceable  to  ganglion  cells. 

(3)  Medullated  nerve-fibres  derived  indirectly 
from  the  median  bundle  of  the  post  rior  nerve  root — 
i.e.,  coming  out  of  the  cuneiform  fasciculus  of  the 
posterior  colunm  and  medullated  nerve-fibres  derived 
directly  from  the  lateral  bundle  of  the  jwsterior  nerve- 
root.  Both  these  sets  of  nerve-fibres  can  be  traced 
for  longer  or  shorter  distances  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  posterior  horns ;  on  their  way  they  undergo 
numerous  divisions  into  very  fine  medullated  fibres. 

(4)  Medullated  nerve-fibres  passing  from,  the  grey 
mattt'.r  into  the  white  matter  of  the  lateral  column.  Some 
of  these  are  nerve-fibres  that  pass  simply  through  the 
grey  matter  of  the  anterior  hoi^ns  from  an  anterior 
nerve  root  ;  others  are  derived  directly  from  ganglion 
cells  forming  the  columns  of  Clarke  in  the  dorsal 
i-egion  (see  below).  But  the  majority  are  derived  from 
that  part  of  the  grey  matter  intermediate  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  horn. 

177.  The  simple  axis  cylinders  are  found  very 
numerously  in  the  grey  matter  of  all  parts;  they 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  run  in  all  directions,  many 
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of  them,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  only  the  first 
part  of  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  being  the  axis 
cylinder  process  of  a  ganglion  cell,  which  process, 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  course  in  the  grey  matter, 
becomes  ensheathed  in  a  medullary  sheath,  and 
forms  one  of  the  medullated  fibres.  But  there  are 
also  numerous  fine  axis  cylinders,  which  are  the 
last  outrunners  of  the  nerve-fibres  entering  the  grey 
matter  by  the  posterior  roots.  They  are  seen  every- 
where, isolated  and  running  in  smaller  or  larger 
bundles. 

178.  The  primitive  nerve  Jihrilke  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  grey  matter ;  in  fact  the  matrix  of  the 
grey  matter  of  all  parts  is  composed,  besides  the 
network  of  neuroglia  fibrils,  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
and  dense  network  of  primitive  Jibrillce  (Gerlach). 
These  are  the  groundwork  into  which  pass,  and  from 
which  originate,  nerve-fibres.  The  nerve-fibres  which 
are  derived  from  the  posterior  roots  having  entered 
the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn  undergo 
repeated  divisions,  and  ultimately  become  connected  i 
with  this  network  of  primitive  fibrillse.  Numerous  I 
nerve-fibres  take  their  origin  in  the  same  net- 
work, and  leave  the  grey  matter  as  medullated  nerve- 
fibres,  which  pursue  a  longitudinal  course  in  the 
anterior  and  still  more  in  the  lateral  column  of  the 
white  matter, 

179.  The  gang-lion  cells  CFig.  102)  of  the  grey 
matter  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  the  branched, 
or  stellate,  or  multipolar  shape  being  predominant ; 
some  have  a  more  or  less  spindle-shaped  or  bipolar 
body,  but  each  extremity  may  be  richly  branched. 
Each  has  a  large  nucleus  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  and 
in  it  is  a  reticulum  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  The 
largest  ganglion  cells  occur  in  the  anterior  horns, 
likewise  in  Clarke's  column  of  the  dorsal  region ;  the 
smallest  in  the  posterior  horns.    The  ganglion  cells 
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are  much  more  numerous  in  the  anterior  horn  than  in 
the  posterior,  where  they  are  comparati\'ely  scarce. 

In  the  former  they  are  all  stellate  or  multipolar, 
and  form  definite  groups  :   («)  an  anterior  group, 


Pig.  ]02.-An  Isolated  Gau-lion  Cell  of  tte  Anterior  Hora  of  *^^lie 
Hximau  Cord. 

'V5?n  hi.'i"?'^'"    "f J,  pigment.  Tlie  branched  processes  of  the  panclion 
n  ""V  "P"''"  network  sh.nvn  in  the  up!  er  dLI  Sf  the 

ngure.    (Gorlach,  in  Strieker's  "  Manual  of  Histology.")  ^ 

(h)  a  median  or  inner  group,  and  (e)  a  lateral  group. 
The  cells  of  the  lateral  group  are  the  lart^est,  those  of 
the  inner  or  median  group  are  the  smallest  of  the 
three.  The  lateral  group  of  ganglion  cells  extends  in 
the  cervical  region  more  or  less  into  the  white  matter 
01  the  lateral  column, 
K— 1 
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Fig-.  103.— An  Isolated  Multipolar 
Ganglion  Cell  of  tlie  Grey  Matter 
of  the  Cord. 

The  dendritically-branched  prncessfs 
break  up  into  the  fine  nerve  netw  ork 
into  which  is  seen  to  passa  fine  nerve- 
flbre  derived  from  a  posterior  nerve 
root.   (Gerlach,  in  Strieker's  Mannal.) 


primitive  fibrillfe,  forming 
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doi'sul  cord,  wlieie  tlie  grey 
commissure  joins  the  pos- 
terior grey  horn,  there 
exist  groups  of  large  mul- 
tipolar ganglion  ceils,  the 
column  of  Clarke. 

In  tlie  posterior  horns 
the  ganglion  cells  are  few 
and  far  between.  Most  of 
them  belong  to  the  portion 
of  the  posterior  horn  near 
the  posterior  commissure. 

The  substance  of  the 
ganglion  cells  Ls  fibril lated, 
but  there  exists  a  granular 
interstitial  material,  which 
is  especially  well  developed 
near  the  nucleus.  Some- 
times smaller  or  larger 
masses  of  yellowish  pig- 
ment granules  are  present 
in  this  part  of  the  cell 
substance — i.e.,  near  the 
nucleus. 

181.  The  fibrillated  sub- 
stance of  the  ganglion  cells 
is  prolonged  on  to  the  pro- 
cesses. There  are  always 
one  or  two  that  are  thicker 
than  the  others.  At  a 
longer  or  shorter  distance 
from  the  cell  the  processes 
branch  dendritically  into 
a  large  number  of  fibres, 
which  eventually  break  up 
into  the  fine  network  of 
the  nervous  groundwork  of 
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the  grey  matter  (Fig.  103).  The  ganglion  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  and  the  cells  of  Clarke's  column  have, 
in  addition  to  these  branched  processes,  generally  one 
nnbranched  pale  process  (occasionally,  but  rarely,  this 
is  double),  which  takes  its  origin  in  the  cell  substance 
with  a  thin  neck.  This  is  the  axis  cylinder  process  of 
Deiters ;  it  becomes  invested  sooner  or  later  in  a 
medullary  sheath,  and  then  becomes  a  meduUated 
nerve-tibre,  as  mentioned  on  a  former  page.  The 
ganglion  cells  of  the  posterior  horns  have  no  axis 
cylinder  process,  all  processes  being  branched  and 
connected  with  the  ground  nerve  network  in  the  same 
way  as  the  branched  processes  of  th3  ganglion  cells  of 
the  anterior  horns. 

Anastomoses  between  the  processes  of  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns  have  been  observed  iii  a 
few  instances  (Carriere). 

182.  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  and 
those  forming  Clarke's  column — i.e.,  the  ganglion 
cells  with  axis  cylinder  process — are  considered  as 
motor,  the  others  as  sensory  ganglion  cells  ;  that  is  to 
Say,  the  former  are  connected  with  a  motor  nerve-fibre, 
the  latter  with  a  sensory  fibre ;  but  it  would  be  quite 
incorrect  to  say  that  all  motor  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  former,  all  sensory  fibres  with  the  latter. 

183.  The  white  and  grey  matter  is  supplied  with  a 
large  number  of  blood-vessels,  the  capillaries  being 
more  abundant  and  forming  a  more  uniform  network 
in  the  grey  than  in  the  white  matter ;  in  the  latter, 
haost  of  them  have  a  course  parallel  with  the  lona 
axis.  The  blood-vessels  are  ensheathed  in  lymph 
spaces  {(perivascular  spaces  of  His),  and  the  gano-lion 
cells  are  each  surrounded  by  a  lymph  space  peri- 
cellular space). 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  OR  BULa 

184.  As  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  passes 
into  the  medulla  oblongata,  its  parts  alter  position 
arrangement,  and  name  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(a)  The  anterior  median  fissure  is  continued  as 
far  as  the  medulla  extends.  The  posterior  fissure  of 
the  cord  is  also  continued  on  the  medulla,  but  in  the 
upper  portion  is  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
central  canal,  which  in  the  cord  is  situated  in  about 
the  middle,  shifts  in  the  medulla  towards  the  posterior 
surface,  and  soon  altogether  opens  into  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

185.  (b)  The  tracts  of  white  matter  bordering  the 
anterior  median  fissure  of  the  medulla,  and  separated 
from  the  other  tracts  by  a  distinct  fissure  on  the 
surface,  are  the  pyramidal  tracts.  As  was  mentioned 
on  a  former  page,  the  median  portion  of  the  anterior 
columns  of  white  matter  of  the  cord — i.e.,  the  un- 
crossed or  direct  anterior  fasciculus — is  a  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  can  be  followed 
in  this  upwards  into  the  pyramids — i.e.,  the  oblong 
prominences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  next 
to  the  anterior  median  fissure — and  thence  to  the 
pons  Varolii  and  farther  into  the  crus  cerebri. 
A  major  portion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  crosses  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla,  in  the  anterior 
median  fissure- — this  forms  the  jyyraviidal  decussation 
(Fig  104).  These  crossed  bundles  enter  the  postero- 
lateral column  of  the  cord,  that  part  of  it  which  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  the  fasciculus  of  Tiirk.  The 
crossed  portion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  passes  into 
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the  pj-ramids  and  farther  on  into  the  pons  Varolii  and 
cms  cereljri. 

186.  The  greater  portion  of  the  anterior  column 


irig.  104.-Trans^^rse  Section  through  the  Medulk,  Obloi:gata  in  the 
Eegiou  of  the  Pyraaidal  Decussation. 

of  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  situated  deeper  in  the 
medulla  than  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

(c)  The  lateral  column  of  white  matter  of  the 
cord  can  be  traced  into  the  medulla  as  the  lateral 
tract  In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  it  becomes 
hidden  from  view  by  the  olivary  bodies  and  the 
transversely  arranged  white  tracts.    The  lateral  tract 
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of  the  medulla  comprises  all  parts  of  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord  including  that  portion  which  was 
mentioned  as  the  anterior  root-zone  and  the  direct 
cerebellar  fasciculus,  but  not  that  posterior  division 
of  it  which  was  mentioned  previously  as  the  fasciculus 
of  Tiirk,  or  the  crossed  pyramidal  fasciculus. 

(f/)  The  posterior  column  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
coi'd  is  continuous  with  the  same  column  of  the  medulla. 
That  portion  of  it  which  lies  next  to  the  posterior 
median  fissure,  and  which  is  called  in  the  cord  the 
fasciculus  of  Goll,  is  in  the  medulla  called  the  fasciculus 
(or  funiculus)  gracilis.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla,  as  the  central  canal  opens  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  fasciculus  gracilis  turns  obliquely  out- 
wards, and  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  ventricle. 

187.  (e)  The  lateral  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord,  which  was  mentioned  as  the  fasciculus  cuneatus,  is 
prolonged  into  the  medulla  under  the  same  name.  But 
between  the  two — i.e.,  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasci- 
culus cuneatus — there  exists  another  tract,  which  is 
called  by  Schwalbe  funiculus  of  Rolando.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  the  fasciculus  cuneatus 
becomes  covered  by  transverse  bundles  of  medullated 
nerve-fibres ;  these  pass  from  the  anterior  median 
fissure  across  the  surface  of  the  pyramids  and  olivary 
body  in  a  transverse  direction  towards  the  posterior 
fissure,  but  before  reaching  this  take  an  upward' 
direction.  These  bundles  are  the  external  arcuate 
fibres.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  the  ex- 
ternal arcuate  ijbres,  part  of  the  funiculus  cuneatus 
and  funiculus  of  Rolando,  as  well  as  the  dii'ect  cere- 
bellar fasciculus  of  the  lateral  column,  all  join  to  form 
a  prominent  tract  of  white  matter — the  corpzis  resii- 
fiirme — which  enters  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere  on  the  same  side ;  this  is  the  pedionculus 
cerebelli  ad  medullam  ohlougatam,  or  the  lower  cere- 
bellar peduncle.   
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188.  (/)  In  the  region  of  the  pyramidal  decussation 
— i.e.,  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord — ^the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord  is  changed  in  its  disposition  by 
the  fasciculus  of   Tiirk  or  the   crossed  pyramidal 
fasciculus  passing  en  masse  from  the  lateral  columri 
of  white  matter  through  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
grey  matter.    Hereby  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  grey  matter,  and  is  found  lying  near  the  surface  of 
the  lateral  column  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla 
as  the  lateral  nucleus  of  grey  matter  (Fig.  10-i),  The 
main  part  of  the  anterior  horn,  however,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  reticular  formation  of  grey  matter. 
This  contains  in  its  lateral  portion,  at  any  rate,  the 
same  large  multipolar  motor  ganglion  cells  with  axis 
cylinder  processes  and  ground-network  as  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  cord;   but  in  addition  there  are  the 
numerous  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  passing 
through  it  in  transverse,  oblique,  and  longitudinal 
directions.    Some  of  these  fibres  belong  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  columns  of  white  matter 
of  the  cord,  others  join  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and 
cuneatus,  and  a  third  kind  pass  out  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  medulla. 

189.  {g)  The  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horns  of 
the  cord  undergoes  a  change  of  disposition  when  passinc^ 
mto  the  medulla.  Its  hindmost  portion  is  graduall? 
shifted  outwards  by  the  development  of  the  reticular 
formation  of  grey  matter,  and  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  medulla  it  is  found  lying  near  the  surface  of  the 
lateral  column  as  the  tubercle  of  Rolando.  The  rest- 
of  the  posterior  horn  remains  at  first  collected  around 
the  central  canal ;  but  as  this  gradually  approaches 
the  posterior  fissure,  in  order  to  open  the  fourth 
ventricle  above,  the  grey  matter  gradually  expands- 
laterally  mto  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  cuneatus  of 
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Fig,  105.— Transverse  Section  tlu-ongh  the  Medulla  Oblongata  in  the 
Eegion  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle. 

/»«,  Anterior  pyramidal  tract; /r.rcstiform  bodies;  np,  nucleus  of  pyramids; 
no,  olivary  nucleus;  ma,  accessory  olivary  nucleus;  «^  nucleus  of  h>P03 
glossal  nerve;  m,  nucleus  of  v.tkus  ;  ngU  nucleus  of  gli)sso-pbaunseu8, 
r.  raphe ;  9,  glossopliaryngeal  nerve ;  la,  hypoglossal  nerve ;  y,  horuontsl 
fibres.  tHenle.) 
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the  white  matter,  and  forms  a  distinct  accumulation 
of  grey  matter  in  each  of  these  funiculi ;  they  are 
respectively  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  the  nucleus 
cuneatus.  The  former  is  the  grey  matter,  in  the 
axis  cylinder  process  of  whose  ganglion  cells  the  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  originate ;  but  in  the 
latter  only  a  portion  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  funi- 
culus cuneatus  take  their  origin  ;  since  another  part 
of  it  joins  the  restiform  body,  and  so  passes  into  the 
cerebellum. 

190.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  i.e.,  in  the 
region  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  grey  matter  forms  a 
continuous  mass,  the  Jloor  of  the  fourth  ventncle  (Fig. 
105).  In  this  region  there  is  a  distinct  median  septum, 
by  which  the  medulla  is  divided  into  two  halves  ;  this 
is  the  raphe.  It  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  of  nerve 
substance  extending  from  the  anterior  longitudinal 
fissure  to  near  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  This  membrane  consists  of  white  matter 
in  the  shape  of  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres 
passing  longitudinally,  transversely,  and  obliquely  ; 
and  of  small  masses  of  grey  matter  interspersed 
between  the  nerve-bundles,  and  especially  at  the  side 
of  the  raphe,  where  nerve-fibre  bundles  pass  out  of 
it.  The  grey  matter  contains  multipolar  ganglion 
cells. 

191.  In  a  tx-ansverse  section  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla,  we  find  at  the  side  of  the 
pyramid,  and  a  little  behind  it,  but  covered  on  the 
outer  surface  by  white  matter — i.e.,  the  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  constituting  the  fibrte  arcuatte  externse — 
a  plicated  lamina  of  grey  matter  which  constitutes  the 
olivary  nucleus,  or  nucleus  dentatus  of  the  olivary 
body.  It  extends  with  its  posterior  portion  into  the 
reticular  formation.  Continuous  with  the  olivary 
nucleus,  but  situated  nearer  the  raphe,  is  a  small 
lamina  of  similar  grey  matter;  this  is  the  accessory 
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Fig.  106.— From  a  Section  tbroug-h  the  Medulla  Oblongata  ;  tlie  Blood 
Vessels  injected.    (Magnifying  power  15U.) 

In  the  middle  are  sliown  frnnglion  cells;  these  belong  to  the  "nucleus  "  of  the 
eleveutu  pair  of  crauial  nerves.  (From  a  photograph  hy  JUr.  A.  Priugle.) 


olivary  nucleus.  In  both  nuclei  are  found  numerous 
multipolar  ganglion  cells,  each  with  an  axis  cylinder 
process. 

192.  The  gfi'cy  matter  at  tlie  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  is  tljat  from  which  the  nerve  roots 
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of  the  cerebral  nerves  (facial  auditory,  glossopharyn- 
geal, pneumogastric,  accessory,  and  hypoglossal)  origi- 
nate. The  ganglion  cells  in  it  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
are  aggregated  into  groups  which  form  the  ^'nuclei" 
of  origin  of  the  above  nerves.  The  thin  layer 
grey  ruatter  forming  the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  in  the 
strict  sense,  is  neuroglia  only,  a  continuation  of  the 
central  grey  nucleus  of  the  cord. 

The  nerve  cells  in  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  are 
the  largest ;  they  are  as  large  as  the  large  cells 
of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord.  The  cells  of 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerves  are  much  smaller.  The 
motor  nerve-libres  {e.g.,  those  of  the  hypoglossal 
and  -  pneumogastric)  originate,  as  the  axis  cylinder 
process  of  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  was  mentioned  in  the  cord,  but 
the  sensory  nerve  fibres  of  these  nerves  originate 
from  the  network,  into  which  the  processes  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  these  nuclei  break  up. 

193.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  as  long  as 
there  is  still  a  closed  central  canal,  we  And  next  to 
this  the  last  outrunners  of  the  groups  of  ganglion 
cells  which  form  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory 
and  hypoglossal  nerves. 

As  we  pass  upwards,  and  as  the  central  canal 
opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  groups  of  ganglion 
cells  below  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  are  so  arianii-ed 
that  we  And  near  the  median  line  the  group  repre- 
senting the  hypoglossal  nucleus  ;  then,  farther 
outwards,  several  groups  representing  several  sub- 
divisions of  the  pneumogastric  nucleus  ;  still  farther 
upwards,  but  more  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
medulla,  the  nucleus  of  the  glosso})haryngeal  nei've  ; 
and,  lastly,  more  outwards  and  upwards,  several 
divisions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  nerve  fibres,  originating  in  these  nuclei,  pass 
in  bundles   through  the  substance  of  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  so  as  to  appear  on  the  antero-lafceral 
surface.  Of  course  tliose  nerves,  the  nuclei  of 
which  are  situated  nearer  to  the  middle  line— eo 
tlie  hypoglossal  and  spinal  accessory— have  to  pass 
through  the  reticular  formation,  whereas  those  whose 
nuclei  are  situated  more  laterally  pass  only  through 
the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla.  ° 


CI-IAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CEREBRUM  AND  CEREBELLUM. 

194.  The  structure  of  the  dura  mater,  arachnoidea, 
and  pia  mater  of  the  brain  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
same  membranes  of  the  cord. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Boehm,  Key  and  Retzius, 
and  others,  the  deeper  part  of  the  dura  contains 
peculiar  ampullated  dilatations  connected  with  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  forming  in  fact  the  roots 
of  the  veins. 

The  glandulcB  Pacchioni,  or  arachnoidal  villi  of 
Luschka,  are  composed  of  a  spongy  connective  tissue, 
prolonged  from  the  sub-arachnoidal  tissue  and  covered 
with  the  arachnoidal  membrane.  These  prolongations 
are  pear-shaped  or  spindle-shaped,  with  a  thin  stalk. 
They  are  pushed  through  holes  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  dura  mater  into  the  venous  sinuses  of  this  latter, 
but  are  covered  with  endothelium.  Injected  material 
passes  from  the  sub-arachnoidal  spaces  through  these 
stalks  into  the  villi.  The  spaces  of  their  spongy 
substance  become  thereby  filled  and  enlarged,  and 
finally  the  injection  matter  enters  the  venous  sinus 
itself.  The  pia  cerebralis  is  very  i-ich  in  blood-vessels, 
like  that  of  the  cord,  which  pass  to  and  from  the 
brain  substance.  The  capillaries  of  the  i)ia  mater 
possess   an   outer   endothelial   sheath.    The  plexus 
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choroicleiis  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  polyliedral 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  ciliated  in  the  embryo  and 
in  the  young  subject. 

195.  As  was  mentioned  of  the  cord,  so  also  in  the 
brain  the  sub-dural  lymph  space  does  not  commu- 
nicate with  the  sub-arachnoidal  spaces  or  with  the 
ventricles  (Luschka,  Key  and  E,etzius).  Nor  does 
there  exist  a  communication  between  the  sub- 
arachnoidal space  and  a  space  described  by  His  to 
exist  between  pia  mater  and  brain  surface,  but 
doubted  by  others.  The  relations  between  the  cere- 
bral nerves  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
the  lymph-spaces  of  both,  are  the  same  as  those 
previously  described  in  the  case  of  the  cord  and  the 
spinal  nerves. 

196.  The  pia  mater  passes  with  the  larger  blood- 
vessels into  the  brain  substance  by  the  sulci  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

In  the  white  and  grey  matter  of  the  brain  we  find 
the  same  kind  of  supporting  tissue  that  we  described 
in  the  cord  as  neuroglia.  In  the  brain  also  it  is 
composed  of  a  homogeneous  matrix,  of  a  network  of 
neuroglia  fibrils,  and  of  branched,  flattened  neuroglia 
cells,  called  Deiters'  cells. 

In  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  the  neuroglia 
contains  between  the  bundles  of  the  nerve-fibres 
rows  of  small  nucleated  cells  ;  these  form  special  ac- 
cumulations in  the  bulbi  olfactorii,  and  in  the  cere- 
bellum. Lymph  corpuscles  may  be  met  with  in  the 
neuroglia,  especially  around  the  blood-vessels  and 
ganglion  cells. 

Air  the  ventricles,  including  the  aqneductus  Sylvii, 
are  lined  with  a  -layer  of  neuroglia,  being  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  one  lining  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  this  again  being  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
central  grey  nucleus  of  the  cord.  Like  the  central 
canal   of   the  cord,  also,  the  ventricles  are  lined 
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witli  a  layer  of  ciliated  columnar,  or  short  columnar 
epithelial  cells. 

1U7.  The  blood-vessels  form  a  denser  capillaiy  net- 
work in  the  grey  than  in  the  white  matter  ;  in  the 
latter  the  network  is  pre-eminently  of  a  longitudinal 
arrangement,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bundles  of  the  nerve  hbres.  In  the  grey  cortex  of  the 
Jieniispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  many  of 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  have  an  arrangement  ver- 
tical to  the  surface,  but  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  numerous  transverse  branches. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  situated  in 
spaces,  perivascular  lymph-spaces,  traversed  by  tibres 
passing  between  the  adventitia  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  neuroglia  forming  the  boundary  of  the  space. 
There  are  no  separate  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  grey  or 
white  substance. 

198.  The  white  matter  consists  of  medullated 
nerve  fibres,  which  like  those  of  the  cord  possess  no 
neurilemma  or  nuclei  of  nerve  corpuscles,  and  no 
constrictions  of  Eanvier.  The  nerve-fibres  are  of 
very  various  sizes,  according  to  the  locality.  Divisions 
occur  very  often.  When  isolated  the  fibres  show  the 
varicosities  mentioned  in  the  cord. 

The  gi'ey  matter  consists,  like  that  of  the  cord 
and  medulla,  besides  the  neuroglia,  of  a  very  fine 
network  of  elementary  nerve-fibrils  (Pdndlieisch, 
Gerlach),  into  which  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  nerve- 
fibres,  and,  on  the  other,  the  branched  processes  of 
ganglion  cells. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  ganglion  cells 
of  the  brain  and  medulla,  what  has  been  mentioned 
of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cord  holds  good  as  to 
them.  Like  the  former,  those  of  the  medulla  and 
brain  are  situated  in  pericellular  lymph-spaces  (Ober- 
steiner). 

199.  We  now  follow  the  above  description  of 
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the  structure  of  the  medulla  with  that  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  pons  Varolii. 

1.  The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  laminoe- 
folds,  or  convolutions,  composed  of  secondaiy  folds, 
each  of  whicli  consists  of  a  central  tract  of  white 
matter  covered  with  <^rey  matter.  The  tracts  of  whito 
matter  of  neighbouring  convolutions  of  one  lobe  or 
division  join,  and  thus  fo]-m  the  principal  tracts  of 
white  matter. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  is 
connected  («)  with  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the 
corpus  restiforme,  this  forming  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum ;  (6)  with  the  cerebrum  by  the 
processus  cerebelli  ad  cerebrum,  this  forming  the 
superior  pedunculus  ;  and  (c)  with  the  other  cerebellar 
hemisphere  by  the  commissure  passing  through  the 
pons  Varolii ;  this  is  the  pedunculus  cerebelli  ad 
pontem,  or  the  middle  pedunculus. 

200.  On  a  vertical  section  through  a  lamina  of  the 
cerebellum  (Fig.  107),  the  following  layers  are  seen  :  {a) 
the  pia  mater  covering  the  general  surface,  and  pene- 
trating with  the  larger  blood-vessels  into  the  superticial 
substance  of  the  lamina ;  (6)  a  thick  layer  of  cortical 
grey  matter;  (c)  the  layer  of  Purkiuje's  gano-]ion 
cells ;  (c/)  the  nuclear  layer,  and  (e)  the  central  white 
matter. 

201.  The  layer  of  ganglion  cells  of  Purkinje  is  the 
most  interesting  layer  ;  it  consists  of  a  single  row  of 
large  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  each  with  a  large 
vesicular  nucleus.  Each  possesses  also  a  thin  axis 
cylinder  process,  directed  towards  the  depth,  the 
cell  sending  out  in  the  opposite  direction— i.e.,  towards 
the  surface— a  thick  process  which  soon  branches 
like  the  antlers  of  a  deer,  the  processes  being  all  very 
long-branched  and  pursuing  a  vertical  course  towards 
the  surface ;  sooner  or  later  they  all  break  up  into 
the  fine  nervous  network  of  the  grey  cortex.  The 
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longest  processes  reach  near  to  the  surface.  The 
layer  above  mentioned,  i.e.,   the  cortical  grey 

matter,  is  in  reality  the  terminal  nerve  network 
for  the  branclied  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells 
of  Purkinje.  Sankey  maintains  that  in  the  human 
cerebellum  there  are  also  small  multi]>olar  gang- 
lion cells  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  cells  of 
Purkinje. 

202.  Tlie  nuclear  layer  contains  a  large  number 
of  spherical  or  slightly  oval  nuclei  embedded  in  a 
network  of  fine  fibrils,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
definitely  ascertained,  i.e.,  "whether  it  consists  of 
neuroglia  only,  or  whether  it  contains,  in  addition, 
also  a  network  of  nerve-fibrils.  The  latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  The  nuclei  are  nuclei  of  neuro- 
glia cells,  of  lymph  corpuscles  and  of  small  ganglion 
cells. 

The  axis  cylinder  process  of  the  ganglion  cell  of 
Purkinje  passes  through  the  nuclear  layer,  and  be- 
coming invested  with  a  medullary  sheaUi,  enters  as 
a  medullated  nerve-fibre  the  central  white  matter. 
There  are,  however,  medullated  nerve-fibres  of  the 
central  white  matter,  which  are  not  connected  with 
an  axis  cylinder  process  of  a  Purkinje's  cell,  but 
enter  the  nuclear  layer  and  probably  terminate  there 
in  the  nerve  natwork,  or  p;)ss  through  it  and  termi- 
nate in  the  nerve  network  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex. 

203.  II.  The  pons  Varolii  (Fig.  108)  is  a  pro- 
longation partly  of  the  medulla  and  partly  of  the 
cerebellum.  Of  the  latter  only  white  matter  passes 
transversely  into  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pons, 
and  forms  there  the  transverse  bundles  of  nerve-Jib  res 
which  give  to  the  pons  the  horizontal  striation. 

As  we  pass  upwards— t.e.,  farther  away  from  the 
medulla,  tliis  part  of  the  pons— j.e.,  that  composed  of 
horizonlal  fibies— increases  in  thickness. 

L— 1 
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20:1-.  Of  the  medulla  there  is  a  greater  portion 
continued  into  the  pons  than  of  the  cerelielluin. 
(1)  Tliere  are  the  pyramidal  tracts;   they  do  not 


108.— Transverse  Section  through  the  Lower  Corpus  Quadrigemi- 
num  and  the  Pons  Varolii. 

(T,  Aqueductus  sylvii :  b,  crossing  of  the  bracliia  of  the  lower  Corp.  auadrig. :  g, 
Vnnciimi  of  the  lower  corii.  aiiadrit-'. ;  s,  peduncuhis  of  the  lower  corp.  quad- 
?  r  tegmentum;  5,  the  descending  root  of  the  fifth  ;  p.  bundles  of  the 
anterior  pyramidal  tracts  in  cross  section  (  (rp  deep  transverse  hundles 
of  the  pons;  trs,  superllcial  transverse  bundles  of  the  pone.  (Meynert.  in 
Strieker's  Manual.) 


lie  on  the  surface  as  in  the  medulla,  but  are  hidden 
by  some— the  most  anterior  bundles— of  the  trans- 
verse fibres.    The  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tract 
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pass  as  longitudinal  fibres  mei-ely  tln-oiigh  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  pons,  and  enter  the  crura  cerebri 
Avhere  they  form  the  crusta.  (2)  The  raphe.  (3) 
The  reticular  formation  ;  but  this  is  limited  to  the 
I)osteiior  part.  Small  masses  of  grey  matter  and 
ganglion  cells  are  scattered  everywhere  between  the 
ti'ansverse  bundles  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  this  foi'mation. 
(4)  The  grey  matter  at  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. This  grey  matter  contains  also  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pons  groups  of  multipolar  ganglion 
cells. 

Near  the  middle  line  there  is  a  group  of  large 
multipolar  ganglion  cells,  each  with  an  axis  cylinder 
])rocess.  This  is  the  nucleus  for  the  sixth  nerve,  and 
of  part  of  the  seventh,  the  former  lying  more  median 
than  the  latter.  There  is  another  nucleus  of  the 
seventh  situated  more  deeply — i.e.,  in  the  reticular 
formation.  More  outwards  we  meet  with  the  superior 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  roots  of  the  anditory  nerve. 
Farther  upwards  we  meet  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
motor  roots  of  the  fifth. 

(5)^  In  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  there  exi.sts  also 
a  continuation  qf  tlie  grey  matter  of  the  corpus  den- 
tatum  of  the  olivary  body. 

20.5.  The  pons  is  connected  with  the  cerebrum 
by  the  criista  of  the  crus  cerebri,  which,  as  men- 
tioned above,  are  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres, 
passing  merely  through  the  pons,  but  being  con- 
tmuations  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts  of  the 
medulla. 

206.    III.    The  hemispheres  of  the  ceie- 

briim.— On  a  vertical  section  each  convolution  shows 
a  vMte  centre  and  a  rf  rey  cortex.  The  former  is  com- 
posed of  medullated  nerve-fibres.  The  white  matter 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  ar- 
ranged as  («)  the  centrum  ovale—i.e.,  the  central  mass 
of  white  matter  from  which  tlie  lamina  of  white  matter 
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for    oa(!li  convolution 
brunches  off,  and,  (6), 
the  commissure  of  white 
matter  between  the  two 
hemispheres,    i.e.,  the 
corjms    callusum  and 
anterior  commissure. 
The  centrum  ovale  again 
consists    of    tracts  of 
medullated  nerve-fibre, 
which  connect  (a)  the 
convolutions  of  the  same 
hemisphere    with  one 
another,  and  (h)  such  as 
pass  between  the  con- 
volutions  on   the  one 
hand,  and  the  thalamus 
opticus,  the  pons,  and 
medulla  on  the  other. 
These  tracts  pass  by  the 
internal     capsule  (see 
below)  to  the  thalamus 
opticus,  and  to  the  crus 
cerebri. 

The  grey  cortex  con- 
sists, according  to  Mey- 
nert,  of  the  following 
layers  (Fig.  109):— (1)  a 
superficial  layer  of  grey 


Fig.  109.  —  Vertical  Section 
through  the  Grey  Matter  of  a 
Cerebral  Couvolution. 

a,  Siiperfloial  layer ;  6,  closoly- 
packfd  small  nanplion  culls  ;  c,  the 
layer  of  the  ciiriui  Amranuis.  this 
Ijeing  the  yrincipal  layer;  d.  the 
"  granular  formation,"  small 
nniltipolar  ganglion  cells;  e,  the 
layer  of  spinillc-shaped  canglion 
cells.  (Meyuert,  in  Strieker's 
Manual.) 
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mutter  (neuroglia  and  nerve  ground  network),  with 

few  and  small  ganglion  cells. 
(2)  A  layer  of  small  more  or 
less  pyramidal  ganglion  cells 
densely  aggregated.  (3)  The 
formation  of  the  cornu  Ara- 
monis.  This  is  the  principal 
or  broadest  stratum  of  the 
cortex  ;  it  is  composed  of 
several  layers  of  large,  pyra- 
midal ganglion  cells,  increas- 
ing in  size  as  a  deeper  layer 
is  reached. 

The  i^yramidal  cells  of 
this  third  and  of  the  previous 
second  stratum  consist  of  a 
pyramidal  body  including  an 
oval  vesicular  nucleus  (Fig. 
110).  From  the  body  pass  out 
the  following  principal  pro- 
cesses : — («)  the  process  of  the 
apex,  directed  towards  the 
surface  of  the  convolution ; 
it  can  be  traced  for 
a  longer  or  shorter 
distance.       (Ij)  The 
lateral    basilar  pro- 
cesses,   and  finally 
the    median  basilar 
process.    This  latter 
is  fine,  remains  un- 
branched,  and  is  an 
axis  cylinder  process^ 
i.e.,     becoming  in- 
vested with  a  medul- 
lary sheath  is  a  nerve- 
fibre  of  tlie  central 


Fig.  110.  -A  large  Pyramidal  Ganglion 
Cell  of  the  Grey  Cortex  of  tlie  Human 
Cerebrum. 

The  process  of  theapex  and  the  other  processes 
liraijch  ami  liri'ak  up  into  the  Hne  nerve  net- 
work. The  median  procep.s  of  theliase  of  the 
pyriiniid  n  main.s  uidiraiiclied,  and  becomes 
an  axis  cj  linder  of  a  nerve-flbre.   (Atlas  ) 
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■white  matter.  The  other  processes,  sooner  or  later  in 
their  course,  branch  and  break  up  finally  into  the 
nerve  ground  network  of  the  grey  matter.  (4)  A  thin 
stratum  of  small  irregular  branched  ganglion  cells,  the 
granular  formation  of  Meynert.  (5)  A  last  stratum 
of  spindle-shaped  and  branched  ganglion  cells,  ex- 
tending parallel  to  the  surface. 

207.  According  to  Meynert,  the  grey  cortex  of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe  about  the  sulcus 
hippocampi  consists  of  eight  layers,  the  granular  for- 
mation being  the  principal  one.  In  the  grey  cortex  of 
the  cornu  Ammonis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  third 
layer  is  the  principal  layer,  the  fourth  being  wanting. 
In  the  claustrum  (part  of  the  wall  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure),  the  spindle-shaped  cells  of  the  fourth  layer 
form  the  principal  stratum. 

208.  The  biUbus  olfactorius  contains  in  most 
mammals,  but  not  in  man,  a  small  central  cavity 
lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelial  cells.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  bulb  around  this  cavity  consists  of  an 
upper  part,  which  is  white  matter,  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tractus  olfactorius.  The  lower  part  is 
grey  matter,  and  contains  the  following  layers,  count- 
ing from  below  upwards  :  (1)  a  layer  of  non-medul- 
lat-ed  nerve-fibres,  each  with  a  neurilemma ;  this  layer 
forms  farther  on  the  olfactory  nerve  going  to  the 
olfactory  organ  ;  (2)  the  stratum  glomerulosum,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  glomeruli  or  convolutions, 
ea^h  of  which  consists  of  an  olfactory  nerve-fibre,  and 
in  addition  to  it  numerous  small  neuroglia  cells  ;  (3) 
stratum  gelatinosum  of  Lockhart  Clarke,  composed 
of  a  fine  nerve  network,  and  embedded  in  it  multi- 
polar ganglion  cells ;  (4)  a  last  and  thickest  layer  of 
nuclei  embedded  in  a  network  of  fibrils,  and  similar  in 
structure  with  the  "  nuclear  layer." 

209.  IV.  The  meseiiceplialon.— The  fourth 
ventricle  above  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  Varolii 
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closes  again  into  a  small  canal  (the  aq^ieductios  Sylvii) 
which  having  passed  in  front  out  of  the  region  of  the 
corpora  qiiadrigemina  opens  out  again  as  the  third 
A'entricle.  The  parts  around  the  aqueductus  Sylvii 
represent  the  mesencephalon  (Fig.  108),  developed 
from  the  middle  brain  vesicle  in  the  embryo.  They 
include  the  wall  of  the  aqueductus  Sylvii,  the  corpora 
quadi-igemina,  and  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  aqueductus  Sylvii  is  lined  with  epithelium 
and  a  layer  of  neuroglia  continued  from  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  raphe  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  pons 
are  continued  into  the  lower  wall  of  the  aqueductus. 
The  lining  layer  of  neuroglia  is  on  its  antero-inferior 
aspect  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  grey  substance  con- 
tinued from  the  grey  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  It  contains  in  a  nerve  network  numerous 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  grouped  into  nerve  nuclei, 
connected  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  part  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves.  In  front  of  this  layer  is  one  of  con- 
siderable thickness  called  the  tegmentum,  which  is  the 
dorsal  or  posterior  portion  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

210.  The  corpora  quadrig:emiiia. — Each  of 
the  two  lower  lobes  consists  of  a  superficial  layer  of 
white  matter,  and  a  deep  grey  portion,  containing 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  various  sizes  embedded 
in  a  fine  nerve  network.  Between  this  and  the 
grey  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  aqueductus  Sylvii 
jire  tracts  of  white  matter,  forming  part  of  the  fillet. 
In  each  of  the  two  upper  lobes  there  is  also  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  white  matter,  beneath  which  is  a  layer 
of  grey  matter  (stratum  cinereum) ;  underneath  this 
is  the  main  portion  (the  stratum  opticum).  consisting 
of  longitudinal  tracts  of  nerve-fibres,  between  which 
are  small  masses  of  grey  substance.  Between  this 
stratum  opticum  and  the  grey  matter  forming  the 
wall  of  the  aqueductus  Sylvii  is  a  layer  of  white 
matter,  part  of  the  Jillet. 
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211.  Tlie  ci'us  cerebri  of  eacli  side  consists  of  an 
nntero-inforior,  middle,  and  poHtoro-infcrior  portion. 
Tlie  antero-inferioi-  or  ventnd  portion  is  tlie  crusta,  or 
pns ;  the  postero-inferior  or  dorsal  portion  is  the  teg- 
mentum.   Between  the  two  is  the  sul)stantia  ni<fra. 

rill  .  ^ 

llie  criiista  is  composed  of  longitudinal  tracts  of  rne- 
dullated  nerve-fibres  passing  from  theinargin  of  the  pons 
Varolii  to  the  internal  capsule  of  the  thalamencephalori, 
and  farther  into  the  white  matter  of  the  hemisphere. 

212.  The  teg-metittiiii  has  been  mentioned  above 
as  being  situated  in  front  of  the  grey  matter  fi^rming 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  aqueductus  Sylvii.  The 
tegmentum  is  a  prolongation  of  the  reticular  formation 
of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  (see  above),  i.e.,  small 
masses  of  grey  substance  separated  by  tracts  of  nerve- 
fibres,  most  of  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  or  transverse 
direction.  The  longitudinal  bundles  include  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebellum, 
mentioned  in  a  previous  page  as  the  superior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum,  or  the  pedunculus  cerebelli  ad 
cerebrum.  These  undergo  total  decussation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mesencephalon,  and  ultimately  enter 
the  thalamus  opticus. 

213.  The  substantia  iiig:i'a  is  grey  matter 
situated  between  the  two  crusta  and  the  tegmentum  ; 
it  has  received  its  name  fi-om  the  numerous  dai-k 
pigment  granules  lodged  in  the  sul>stance  of  its  gan- 
glion cells.    These  are  small  and  multipolar. 

214.  V.  The  thaiaiiiencephalon  and  corpus 
striatum. — The  former  comprises  the  parts  of  the 
brain  situated  round  the  third  ventricle,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  thalamus,  the  conariiim  or  pineal 
body,  the  coi'pora  albicantia,  the  infundibulura  ami 
tuber  cinereum,  and  the  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis 
cerebri.  The  corpus  striatum  is  the  ganglion  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  and  like  it  originates  from  the 
frontal  part  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle  of  the  embryo. 
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215.  The  thnlaimis  opticus  consists  of  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  white,  and  a  centre  of  grey  matter. 
In  this  numerous  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  noticed. 
The  white  matter  iu  the  outer  portion  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  of  great  importance  from  its  connec- 
tions. From  it  radiate  tracts  of  medullated  nerve- 
fibres,  which  join  the  tracts  of  the  internal  capsule  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  dilferent  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  after  its 
decussation  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  passes 
into  the  white  matter  of  the  thalamus.  The  trac- 
tus  opticus  is  connected  with  the  outer  white  matter 
of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thalamus — the 
fulvinar. 

216.  The  corpus  striatum,  as  stated  before, 
is  considered  as  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere. It  consists  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  the 
nucleus  lenticularis.  The  former  projects  hxto  the 
lateral  ventricle,  the  latter  is  the  outer  portion  of 
the  corpus  striatum.  The  nucleus  lenticidaris  is 
separated  from  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  from  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  thalamus  opticus  by  tracts  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  known  as  the  internal  capsule. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis  is  a 
thin  lamina  of  white  matter  which  is  the  external 
cajysule.  This  is  separated  from  the  white  matter 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions  at  this  part — i.e.,  the 
island  of  Reil — by  a  thin  lamina  of  grey  matter,  called 
the  claustrum.  The  nucleus  caudatus  and  lenti- 
cularis consist  of  grey  matter  with  larger  and  smaller 
groups  of  multipolar  ganglion  cells,  permeated  by 
tracts  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  originate  in 
the  grey  matter.  These  tracts  of  white  matter  pass 
transversely  and  obliquely  into  the  internal  capsule, 
and  are  to  be  traced  on  the  one  hand  to  the  white 
matter  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere, 
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(which  is,  however,  doubted  by  many  observers),  and 

on  tlie  oLlier  into  the  crusta  of  tlie  crus  cerebri.  ' 

217.  The  internal  caiksiilc  is  one  of  tlie  most 
important  masses  of  white  matter;  it  contains  the 
tracts  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres  w]iich  pa.ss  betweeii 
the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemis]>here  and  the 
crus  cerebri— i.e.,  tlie  corona  radiata  of  lleil  ;  further, 
it  contains  tracts  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres  pa.ssing 
between  the  thalamus  opticus  and  the  white  matter 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  and,  finally,  it  contains 
tracts  of  nei-ve-fibres  passing  between  the  corpus 
striatum  and  the  crus  cerebri. 

218.  The  pineal  body,  or  conarium,  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  are  epithelial 
in  structure  and  origin,  and  will  be  described  in  a 
future  chapter.  The  pineal  gland  contains  a  lai-ge 
amount  of  calcareous  matter — brainsand. 

The  corpora  albicaniia  are  masses  of  white 
matter  —  i.e.,  meduUated  nerve-fibres;  each  corpus 
albicans  includes  a  centre  of  gi-ey  substance. 

The  infundibulum  and  tuber  cinereum  at  the  floor 
of  the  third  ventricle  are  composed  of  grey  matter ; 
the  latter  extends  between  the  corpora  albicantia 
to  the  optic  commissure,  while,  the  former  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  or  minor  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  GANGLIA. 

219.  The  ganglia  connected  with  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  with  some  of  the 
roots  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  Gasserian,  otic,  geni- 
culate,   ciliary,    Meckel's   ganglion,  the  ganglia  of 
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the  branches  of  tlie  acoustic  nerve,  the  submaxillary 
ganglion,  tte. — j^ossess  a  capsule  of  tibrous  connective 
tissue  continuous  with  the  epineurium  of  the  afferent 
and  efferent  nerve  trunks.  The  interior  of  the  ganglion 
is  subdivided  into  smaller  or  larger  divisions,  contain- 
ing nerve  bundles  with  their  perineurium,  or  larger 

and  smaller  groups  of  ganglion 
cells.  In  the  spinal  ganglia 
these  latter  are  generally  dis- 
posed about  the  cortical  part, 
whereas  the  centre  of  the 
ganglia  is  chiefly  occujDied  by 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

220.  Hie  ganglion  cells  differ 
very  greatly  iii  size,  some  being 
as  big,  and  bigger,  than  a  large 
inultipolar  ganglion  cell  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  cord,  others 
much  smaller.  Each  cell  has 
a  large  oval  nucleus,  including 
a  network,  with  one  or  two 
large  nucleoli.  Its  substance 
shows  a  distinct  fibrillation. 
Each  cell  of  the  ganglia  in  man 
and  mammals  is  tinipolar  (Fig. 
Ill),  flask  or  pear-shaped,  and 
invested  in  a  hyaline  capsule, 
lined  with  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous layer  of  nucleated  endo- 
thelial cell-plates.  The  single 
process  of  the  ganglion  cell  is 
finely  and  longitiulinally  stri- 
ated, and  is  an  axis  cylinder 
process.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  cell  body  it"  is  much 
convoluted  (Retzi-us) ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  me- 
dullary sheath,  and  so  becomes  a  medullated  nerve- 


_  ni.— A  larae  and  small 
Gaiiglifin  Cell  of  the  Gang- 
lion (Jassen  of  the  Rabbit. 

The  axia  cylinfler,  after  leaviug 
the  cell,  becomes  couvohltetl 
and  tnuisf'jniied  into  a  med\il- 
lated  nerve-fibre,  which  divides 
into  two  mcdnllated  tibres. 
IKey  and  Retzius.) 
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fibre  ihe  capsulo  of  the  ganglion  cell  is  continued 
on  tlie  axis  cylinder  i^rocess,  and,  fartlier  on,  on  the 
niedu  lated  nerve-fibre,  as  the  neurilemma  ;  while  the 
endothehal  plates  of  the  capsule  pass  into  the  nerve 
corpuscles  lining  the  neurilemma,  their 
number  greatly  diminishing  (Fig.  112). 

221.  In  the  rabbit  this  medullated 
nerve-fibre  at  its  first  node  of  Ranvier, 

which  is  not  at  a  great  distance  from' 

the  ganglion  cell,  divides  into  two  me- 
dullated nerve-fibres  in  the  shape  of  a 

T  J  one  branch  is  supposed  by  Eanvier 

to  pass  to  the  cord,  the  other  to  the 

periphery.      In    man,   this  T-shaped 

division  has  also   been   observed  by 

Retzius,  but  it  cannot  be  said  with 

certainty    that    in    rabbit    or  man 

every  axis  cylinder  process  shows  this 

T-shaped  division.    Retzius  observed 

this  T-shaped  division   also    in  the 

Gasserian,  geniculate,  and  vagus  gan- 
glia in  man. 

The  ganglion  cells  are  not  unipolar 
m  all  cerebral  ganglia  ;  in  the  ciliary 
and  otic  ganglia  there  are  a  good  many 
ganglion  cells  which  are  multipolar. 

222.  Numerous  ganglia  of  micro- 
scopic size  are  to  be '  found  in  the 
sub-maxillary  (salivary)  gland ;  they 
are  of  difierent  sizes,  and  are  in 
reality  ganglionic  enlargements  of 
larger  or  smaller  nerve-bundles.  Each 
ganglion  is  invested  in  connective 
tissue  continuous  with  the  perineu- 
rium, and  the  ganglion  cells  are  unipolar,  and  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  described  above,  each  being 
possessed  of  an  axis  cylinder  process,  which  becomes 


Fjgr.  112.  — An  iso- 
lated Ganpli'nn 
Cell  of  a  Siiiual 
Ganglion  of 
Toad. 

Tlie  axis  cylinder 
process  becomes 
triinsfonned  iutii  a 
medullated  nerve- 
fibre.  The  capsule 
of  the  cell  is  pro- 
longed as  the  ucu- 
rileinma  of  the 
nerve-fibre.  (Key 
and  Ketzius. ) 
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soon  connected  with  a  nerve-fibre.  At  the  back 
of  the  tongue  there  are  similar  small  microscopic 


sana;lia. 


■ '  CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM. 

223.  The  sympathetic  nerve-branches  exactly  re- 
semble the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  their  connective 
tissue  investments  (epi-  peri-  and  endo-neurium),  and 


Fig.  113.— Sympathetic  Nerves. 

A  A  small  bundle  invested  in  an  endothelial  sheath  perineurium ;  n,  one 
'  raedullated  an<l  three  non-raedullated  nerve-flhres  of  various  sizes ;  the 
largest  shows  division;  0,  two  varicose  uerve-flbres.  (Atlas.) 

in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  bundles  (Fig. 
113,  a).  Most  of  the  nerve-fibres  in j  the  bundles  are 
non-medullated  or  Remak's  fibres  (Fig.  113,  b),  each. 
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l.e.ng  an  axis  cylinder  invested  in  a  neurilemma,  with 
oljiong  nuclei  indicative  of  nerve  corpuscles.  But  there 
are  some  medullated  nerve-fibres  to  l,e  met  witli  iu 


^ihpVil"  °^  Ganglion  Cells  intcrpofed     a  bundle  of  Sympa- 

thetic Nerve-fibres ;  from  the  Bladder  of  a  Rabbit.  (HandboaT) 

each  bundle,  at  least,  of  the  larger  nerve-trunks. 
Ihese  m  some  cases  show  the  medullary  sheath  more 
or  less  discontinuoHs,  and  with  a  varicose  outline 


F]g.  115.— A  small  collect'ou  of  Ganglion  Cells  along  a  small  Bundle  of 
bympathetic  Nerve-fibres  in  the  Bladder  of  the  Babbit. 

Each  ganglion  cell  iiossesses  a  capsule.   Tlie  siibstancc  of  the  panglion  cell  is 
prolonged  as  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre.  tAtlas.f 


(Fig.  1 1 .3,  c),  owing  to  a  uniform  local  accumulation  of 
fluid  between  it  and  the  axis  cylinder.    The  small  or 
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microscopic  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  have  an  endothelial 
(perineural)  sheath.  The  small  and  large  branches 
form  always  rich  plexuses. 

The  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic  chain  and  other 
large  sympathetic  ganglia  possess  the  same  general 
structure  as   Avas   mentioned  of  the  cerebro-spmal 
ganglia,  except  that  the  ganglion  cells  connected 
with    the  sympa- 
thetic are,  as  a  rule, 
bipolar  and  multi- 
polar.    In  a  mi- 
nority of  these  cells 
one  or  two  pi'ocesses 
are  connected  with 
the  axis  cylinder  of 
a  medullated  nerve- 
fibre,  while  the  other 
is  or  others  are  non- 
medullated  fibres. 
According  to 
Gaskell   these  me- 
dullated fibres  are 
nerve-fibres  derived 
from   the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  sys- 
tem, and  they  pass 
to  the  sympathetic 
by  the  white  por- 
tion  of   the  rami 
coramun  icant  es. 
This     portion  is 
made  up  of  medul- 
lated, while  the  gl-ey        ll6.-SympallieUc  Ganglion  Cell  of  Man. 

portion      is      made  tIip  Ranglion  cell  is  multipolar;  each  process  ro- 
p  ■>    1       ceiving  a  neurilemma  from  t)ie  capsule  of  the 

up     01     non-meCUU-      rell  becomes  a  non-medullated  nerve-flbrc.  (Key 

lated  fibres.     The   -"'^ '^^'t'''"^-^ 

non-medullated  nerve-fibres  connected  with  processes  of 
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the  sympathetic  ganglion  colls  are  filjres  passing  from 
the  cells  towards  the  periphery  (Gaskell). 

224.  In  connection  with  the  microscopic  sym- 
pathetic nerve-branches  ai-e  microscopic  ganglionic 
enlargements.  They  occur  in  some  organs  very 
numerously — e.g.^  alimentary  canal,  urinary  bladder 

(Fig.  114  and  Fig.  115),  re- 
spiratory organs — and  ai'e  of 
all  sizes,  from  a  few  ganglion 
cells  placed  between,  or  laterally 
to,  the  nerve-fibres  of  a  small 
bundle,  to  oval,  spherical, 
or  irregulaily  shaped  masses 
of  ganglion  cells  placed  in  the 
course  of  a  large  nerve-bundle, 
or  situated  at  the  point  of 
anastomosis  of  two  or  more 
nerve-branches. 

•The  ganglion  cells  (Fig. 
116)  are  of  very  different 
sizes,  each  possessing  a  large 
oval  or  spherical  nucleus 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli. 
Their  shape  is  spherical  or 
oval,  flask-shaped,  club-shaped, 
or  pear-shaped ;  they  possess 
either  one,  two,  or  more  pro- 
cesses, being  uni-,  bi-,  or  multi- 
polar. The  cell  is  invested  in  a 
capsule  lined  with  nucleated 
cells,  both  being  continued  on 
the  processes  as  neurilemmaand 
nerve  corpuscles  respectively. 

22-5.  In  the  frog  (Beale, 
Arnold)  and  also  in  some  few 
instances  in  €he  mammal,  the  sympathetic  ganglion 
cell  gives  off  one  straight  axis  cylinder  process,  into 


Fig.   Ii7. — A  Sympathetic 
Ganglion  Cell  of  the  Prog 
showing  the  straight  pro 
cess  and  the  sjiiral  fibre 
the  latter  becomes  a  me^ 
dullated  fibre.    (Key  and 
Eetzius.) 
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which  the  substance  of  the  ganglion  cell  is  ])rolongecl. 
This  is  entwined  by  a  thin  spiral  fibre  (Fig.  117), 
taking  its  origin  by  two  or  more  rootlets  from  the 


Fig.  118. —  Plexus  of  fine  Sympathetic  Nerve-fibres,  with  Ganghonic 
Enlargements  in  the  Nodal  Points.  From  the  Plexus  of  Meissner 
in  the  Submucous  Tissue  of  the  Intestine. 

ft,  Fine  nerve-flbres  ;  h,  groups  of  gnnglion  cells  interposed  between  the 

nerve-flhres. 


ganglion  cell  substance,  and  circling  round  the 
(thicker)  straight  axis  cylinder  process.  A  single 
neurilemma  ensheathes  them  both.  Soon  the  spiral 
fibre  leaves  the  axis  cylinder  process,  becoming  in- 
vested with  a  medullary  sheath  and  its  own  neuri- 
lemma, thus  forming  a  medullated  fibre,  whereas  the 
M — 1 
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straight  axis  cylinder  continues  its  course  as  a  non- 
niedullated  iiei  ve-libre  (Key  and  Rctzius). 

226.  Tlie  ganglia  in  connexion  with  the  plexuses 
of  nei've  brandies  of  the  heart,  the  ganglia  in  the 
plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  existing  be- 
tween the  longitudinal  and  circular  coat  of  the  ex- 
ternal muscular  coat  in  the  alimentary  canal,  known 
as  the  plexus  myentericus  of  Auerbach,  the  ganglia  in 
the  plexus  of  nerve  branches  of  the  submucous  tissue 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  known  as  Meissner's  plexus 
(Fig.  118),  the  ganglia  in  the  nervous  ))lexuses  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  bladder,  in  the  bronchial  wall,  and 
in  the  trachea,  and  lastly  the  ganglia  in  connexion 
with  the  nerves  supplying  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the 
eye,  all  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system. 
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227.   A  HUMAN  tooth 
consists  (Fig.   119)  of  (a) 
crown,    (b)   the  de7iiine 
forming     the    bulk  of 
the    whole    tooth,  and 
surrounding    the  pulp 
cavity  both  of  the  crown 
and  fangs,  (c)  the  pulp 
cavity,     and     (d)  the 
cement,  or  crusta  petrosa. 
The      cement  covers 
the     outside      of  the 
dentine  of  the  fang  or 
fangs,  the  enamel  covers 
the     dentine     of  the 
crown.     The  cement  is 
covered    on   its  outside 
by  dense  fibrous  tissue 
acting   as   a  periosteum 
to  it,  and  is  fixed  by  it 
to  the  inner  surface  of 
the   bone    forming  the 
wall    of    the  alveolar 
cavity. 

228.  The  ciiiiiiicl 
(Fig.  120)  con.?ists  of 
thin  microscopic  pris- 
matic elements,  the 
enamel  prisms  placed 
closely,  and  extending  in 


adult  and 
the  enamel 


milk  -  tooth, 
covering  the 


Fisr.  119.— Loneitudinal  Section 
through  the  PrDemolar  Tooth  of 
Cat. 

n,  En.imel  ;  fi.flon'ine  ;  c,  rnista  pctrnpa; 
''  '■>"<•  j;-  pci-iostciijii ;  /,  linne  nf  nlvcn- 
lus.  (.Waldeyer,  iu  Strieker's  Mauual.) 
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a  vertical  direction  fi-oin  tlie  surface  to  the  dentine. 
When  viewed  in  transverse  section,  the  enamel  prisms 
appear  of  an  hexagonal  outline,  and  are  separated  by  a 
very  fine  interstitial  ceiwat  sitbsiance.  The  outline  of 
the  enamel  prisms  is  not  straight,  but  wavy,  so  that 
the  prisms  appear  varicose.  The  prisms  are  aggregated 
into  bundles,  which  are  not  quite  pai-allel,  but  more 
or  less  slightly  overlap  one  another.  On  a  longitudinal 
section  through  a  tooth,  the  appearance  of  alternate 


Fig.  120.— Enamel  Prisma. 
A,  111  longitudinal  view  ;  D,  in  cross  section.  (Kollikcr.) 


light  and  dark  stripes  in  the  enamel  is  thus  produced. 
Besides  this  there  are  seen  in  the  enamel  dark  hori- 
zontal curved  lines,  the  brown  parallel  stripes  of 
Retzius,  probably  due  to  inequalities  in  the  density  of 
the  enamel  prisms  produced  by  the  successive  forma- 
tion of  layers  of  the  enamel.  The  enamel  consists 
of  lime-saits :  phosphate,  carbonate,  and  fluoride  of 
calcium  with  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

In  young  teeth  the  free  surface  of  the  enamel 
is  covered  with  a  delicate  cuticle  (the  cuticle  of 
Nasmyth),  a  single  layer  of  non-nucleated  scales. 
In  adult  teeth  this  cuticle  is  wanting,  having  been 
rubbed  off. 

229.  The  dentine  is  the  principal  part  of  the  hard 
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substances  of  the  tooth.  It  forms  a  complete  invest- 
ment of  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  crown  and  fang,  being 
slightly  thicker  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter 
region.    The  dentine  is 

composed  of  (Fig.  121) :     ^^^^=^s±^Y===^^'^'«=  a 

(1)  a  homogeneous  ma- 
trix; this  is  a  reticular 
tissue  of  tine  fibrils  im- 
pregnated with  lime- 
salts,  and  thus  resem- 
bling the  matrix  of  bone ; 

(2)  long  fine  canals,  the 
dentinal  canals  or  tubes 
passing  in  a  more  or  less 
spiral  manner,  and  ver- 
tically from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  dentine.  These  tubes 
are  branched;  they  open 
in  the  pulp  cavity  with 
their  broadest  part,  and 
become  smaller  as  they 
appi'oach  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  dentine. 
Each  canal  is  lined  with 
a  delicate  sheath — the 
dentinal  sheath.  Inside 
the  tube  is  a  fibre,  the 
dentinal  fibre,  a  solid 
elastic  fi.bre  orio-inatins 
with  its  thickest  part 
at  the  pulp  side  of  the 
dentine  from  ceils  lining 

the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp,  and  called  odontoblasts. 

On  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  dentine,  both  in  the 
region  of  the  enamel  and  crusta  petrosa,  the  dentinal 


Fig.  121.— From  a  Section  through 
a  Canine  Tooth  of  Man. 

n,  Crusta  petrnsa,  with  large  bone  cor- 
puscles ;  h,  iiiterf-'Jobular  substance; 
c,  dentinal  tubules.  (Waldeyer,  in 
Strieker's  Manual.) 
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tubes  pass  into  a  layer  of  intercommunicating  irregular 
branched  spaces,  tlie  intarylohular  npaces  of  Czerrnak, 
or  the  granular  layer  of  Purkinje.  These  communi- 
cate with  spaces  existing  between  tlie  Vjuiidles  of 
enamel  prisms  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  with  the  bone 
lamina3  of  the  crusta  petrosa  of  the  fang.  The  inter- 
globular spaces  contain  each  a  branched  nucleated  cell. 
The  dentinal  fibres  anastomose  with  tlie  processes  of 
these  cells.  The  incremental  lines  of  Salter  are  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  are  due  to 
imperfectly  calcified  dentine — the  interglobular  sub- 
stance of  Czermak.  The  lines  of  Scltreger  are  curved 
lines  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  are  due  to  the  optical 
effect  of  simultaneous  curvatures  of  dentinal  fibres. 

230.  Tlie  cement  is  osseous  substance,  being 
lamellated  bone  matrix  with  bone  corpuscles.  There 
are  no  Haversian  canals. 

231.  The  pulp  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
forming  networks,  and  extending  chiefly  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth.  Numei'ous 
medullated  nerve-fibres  forming  plexuses  are  met 
with  in  the  pulp  tissue  ;  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pulp  they  become  non-meduUated  fibres,  and  probably 
ascend  in  the  dentinal  tubes.  The  matrix  of  the  pulp 
is  formed  by  a  transparent  network  of  richly  branched 
cells,  similar  to  the  network,  of  cells  forming  the  matrix 
of  gelatinous  connective  tissue. 

232.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp — i.e.,  the 
one  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dentine- 
is  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  which  are  elongated,  more 
or  less  columnar.  These  are  the  odontoblasts  proper 
(Fig.  122).  Between  them  are  wedged  in  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped  nucleated  cells,  the  outer  or  distal  pro- 
cess of  which  passes  into  a  dentinal  fibre.  The  odonto- 
blasts proper  are  concerned  in  the"  production  of  the 
dentinal  matrix,  according  to  some  by  a  continuous 
growth  of  the  distal  or  outer  part  of  the  cell  and  a 
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petritication  of  this  increment,  accordmg  to  others 
by  a  secretion  by  the  cell  of  the  dentinal  matrix. 
Waldeyer,  Tomes,  and  others,  consider  the  odonto- 
blasts proper  concerned  in  the  production  both  of  the 
dentinal  matrix  and  dentinal  fibres.   The  odontoblasts 


rig.  122.— From  a  Section  through  the  Pulp,  the  Odontohlasts,  and 
Dentin  of  the  Tooth  of  a  Guinea-pig. 

The  Dentin  is  accidontally  dotacliPd  from  the  Oflnntoblasts.  Magnifying  power, 
150.  CFrom  a  Photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Pnugle). 

proper  and  the  spindle-shaped  cells  are  continuous 
with  the  branched  cells  of  the  pulp  matrix. 

233.  Development  of  teeth.— The  first  rudi- 
ment of  a  tooth  in  the  embryo  appears  as  early  as  the 
second  month.    It  is  a  solid  cylindrical  prolongation 
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of  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  surface  into  the 
depth  of  the  embryonic  mucous  membrane.  Alon^'  the 


Pig.  123. — Early  development  of  Tooth. 

Section  tliron.orli  tlie  tdiipciie  (nn  the  left),  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  an  early 
foetus.  lu  lioth  the  rudiment  of  a  tooth  is  showing— enamel  organ  and  tooth 
papilla,  the  former  connected  with  the  surface  epithelium. 


border  of  the  jaws  the  epithelium  appears  thickened, 
and  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  forms  there  a 
depression — the  primitive  dental  groove.  Into  this 
groove  the  solid  cylindrical  prolongation  of  the  surface 
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epithelium  takes  place.  This  j^rolongation  is  the 
j-udiment  of  tlu;  enamel  organ.  While  contiiming  to 
grow  towards  the  depth,  it  soon  broadens  at  its  deepest 
part,  and  the  siuTounding  vascular  mucous  membrane 
condenses  at  ths  bottom  of  the  prolongation  as  the 
rudiment  of  the  tooth  papilla.  While  the  distal  part 
of  the  enamel  organ  continues  to  grow  towaxds  the 
depth,  it  gradually  embraces  the  tooth  papilla  in  the 
shape  of  a  cap— the  enamel  cap  (Fig.  123).  During 
this  time  the  connection  between  the  surface  epithe- 
lium and  the  enamel  cap  becomes  greatly  thinned  out 
and  pushed  on  one  side,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
enamel  cap  and  ])apilla  taking  place  chiefly  to  one  side 
of  the  original  dental  groove. 

234.  The  enamel  cap  (Fig.  124)  is  composed  of 
three  strata — an  inner,  middle,  and  outer  stratum. 
The  inner  stratum  is  a  layer  of  beautiful  columnar 
epithelial  cells — the  enamel  cells;  they  were  origin- 
ally continuous  with  the  deep  layer  or  the  columnar 
cells  of  the  surface  epithelium.  The  middle  stratum 
is  the  thickest,  and  is  of  great  transpax-ency,  owing 
to  a  transformation  of  the  middle  layer  of  the 
epithelial  cells  into  a  spongy  gelatinous  tissue,  due  to 
accumulation  of  fluid  between  the  epithelial  cells  of 
this  layer,  and  to  a  reduction  of  their  substance  to 
thin  nucleated  plates,  apparently  branched.  The  outer 
stratum  consists  of  one  or  more  layei'S  of  polyhedral 
cells,  continuous  on  the  one  hand  with  the  surface 
e[)ithelium  by  the  bridge  of  the  rudiment  of  the  enamel 
organ,  and  on  the  other  with  the  enamel  cells. 

235.  The  foetal  tooth  papilla  is  a  vascular  em- 
bryonic or  gelatinous  tissue  ;  on  its  outer  surface  a 
condensation  of  its  cells  is  soon  noticeable  into  a  more 
or  less  continuous  stratum  of  elongated  or  columnar 
cells,  the  odontoblasts. 

236.  Both  the  dentine  and  enamel  are  developed 
in  connection  with  the  odontoblasts  and  the  enamel 
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cells  ;  the  former  produce  the  dentine  on  their  outer 
surface,  while  the  latter,  i.e.,  the  enamel  cells,  deposit 
the  enamel  on  their  inner  surface ;  thus  it  happens 
that  the  enamel  is  in  close  contact  with,  and  on  the 
outside  of,  the  dentine.    The  dentine  and  enamel  are 


a 


Fig.  124.  —From  a  Section  through  the  Tooth  and  Lower  Jaw 
of  Foetal  Kitten. 

a.Epitheliura  of  the  free  surface  of  the  gum  ;  6,  the  raucone  membrane  of  same  ; 
c,  spongy  boue  of  j.-iw;  d,  papilla  of  tooth;  e,  odontoblasts;  /,  dentine;  r/, 
enamel;  7(,  membrane  of  Nasmytli;  i,  enamel  cells ;  j,  middle  layer  of  enamel 
organ  ;  k,  outer  layer  of  enamel  organ. 

deposited  gradually  and  in  layers.  At  first  they  are 
soft  tissues,  showing  a  vertical  differentiation  corre- 
sponding to  the  individual  cells  of  the  enamel  cells  and 
odontoblasts  respectively.  Soon  lime  salts  are  de- 
posited in  them,  at  first  imperfectly,  but  afterwards  a 
perfect  petrifaction  takes  place.  The  layer  of  most 
recently  formed  enamel  and  dentine  is  more  or  less 
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distinctly  marked  oft'  from  tlie  more  advanced  layer, 
the  most  recently  formed  layer  of  the  enamel  being 
situated  next  to  the  enamel  cells,  that  of  the  dentine 
next  to  the  odontoblasts.  The  amount  of  enamel  and 
dentine  formed  is  always  greatest  in  the  upper  part, 
i.e.,  that  corresponding  to  the  future  crown.  The  milk 
teeth,  while  continuing  to  grow,  remain  buried  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gum,  till  after  birth  their 
proper  time  arrives,  when  by  active  growth  and  en- 
largement they  break  through  the  gum.  During  this 
process  the  enamel  of  the  crown  remains  covered,  i.e., 
carries  with  it  the  inner  stratum  of  the  enamel  organ 
only,  i.e.,  the  enamel  cells  (Fig.  124,  A)  ;  these,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  surface  of  the  enamel  increases, 
become  much  flattened,  and,  finally  losing  their  nuclei, 
are  converted  into  a  layer  of  transparent  scales,  the 
membrane  or  cuticle  of  Nasmyth. 

237.  Long  before  the  milk  tooth  breaks  through 
the  gum,  there  appears  a  solid  cylindrical  mass  of  epi- 
thelial cells  extending  into  the  depth  fi'om  the  original 
connection  between  the  enamel  organ  and  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  surface  of  the  gum  mentioned  above. 
This  new  epithelial  outgrowth  I'epresents  the  germ  for 
the  enamel  organ  of  the  pei-manent  tooth  ;  but  it 
remains  stationary  in  its  growth  till  the  time  arrives 
for  the  milk  tooth  to  be  supplanted  by  a  permanent 
tooth.  Then  that  rudiment  undergoes  exactly  the 
same  changes  of  growth  as  the  enamel  organ  of  the 
milk  tooth  did  in  the  first  period  of  foetal  life.  A 
new  tooth  is  thus  formed  in  the  dei)th  of  the  alveolar 
cavity  of  a  milk  tooth,  and  the  growth  of  the  former 
in  size  and  towards  the  surface  gradually  lifts  the 
latter  out  of  its  socket 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE     SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

238.   The  salivaiy   glands,  according   to  their 
structure  and  secretion,  are  of  the  following  kinds  : — 
(1)  True  salivary  (Fig.  125),  serous,  or  albuminous 


Fig.  125.— From  a  Section  tlirough  a  Sarous  or  True  Salivary  Gland  ; 
part  of  tlie  Huniau  Sub-maxillary. 

a.  The  gland  alveoli,  lined  with  the  alhuminous  "  salivary  cells  ; "  6,  intralobular 
duct  cut  transversely.  (Atlas.) 

glands,  such  as  the  parotid  of  man  and  mammals, 
the  sub- maxillary  and  orbital  of  the  rabbit,  the  sub- 
maxillary of  the  guinea-pig.  They  secrete  true,  tliiu, 
watery  saliva. 
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(^)  Mucous  glands,  such  as  the  sub-maxillary  and 
orbital  of  the  cat  and  dog  (Fig.  126),  the  sub-lingual 
of  the  cat,  dog,  rabbit,  and  guinea-pig.  They  secrete 
thickish  mucus. 

(3)  Mixed  salivary,  or  muco-salivary  glands,  such 


Fig.  126. — rrom  a  Section  turough  the  Orbital  (mucous)  Glaad 
of  Dog,    Quiescent  state. 

The  alveoli  are  lined  with  transparent  "  raucous  cells,"  antl  outside 
these  are  the  demilunes  of  Heidenhain.  (Heidenhain.) 


as  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  in  man  and 
in  the  ape. 

In  addition  to  the  three  salivary  glands — parotid, 
sub-maxillary,  and  sub-lingual — there  are  in  some 
cases,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  the  guinea-pig,  two  minute 
additional  glands,  one  intimately  joined  to  the  parotid 
and  the  other  to  the  sub-maxillary,  and  both  of  the 
nature  of  a  mucous  gland.  These  are  the  superior  and 
inferior  admaxillary  glands. 

2.39.  The  framcAVorlt. — Each  salivary  gland 
is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  capsule, 
in  connection  with  which  are  fibrous  trabeculse  and 
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septii  in  the  interior  of  the  gland,  by  which  the  sub- 
stance of  the  latter  is  subdivided  into  lobes,  these 
again  into  lohulea,  and  these  finally  into  the  alveoli 
or  acini.  The  duct,  large  vessels  and  nerves  pass 
to  and  from  the  gland  by  the  hihim.  The  con- 
nective tissue  is  of  loose  texture,  contains  elastic 
fibres,  and,  in  some  instances  moi-e,  in  others  less, 
numerous  lymphoid  cells.  In  the  sub-lingual  gland 
they  are  so  numerous  that  they  form  continuous  rows 
between  the  alveoli.  The  coimective  tissue  matrix 
between  the  alveoli  is  chiefly  represented  by  fine 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  branched  connective 
tissue  corpuscles. 

240.  The  ducts.— Following  the  chief  duct  of 
the  gland  through  the  hilum  into  the  interior,  we  see 
that  it  divides  into  several  large  branches,  according 
to  the  number  of  lobes  ;  each  of  these  takes  up  several 
branches,  one  for  each  lobule.  Following  it  into  the 
lobule,  the  branch  is  very  minute,  and  is  seen  to  take 
up  several  more  minute  tubes  ;  all  these  tubes  within 
the  lobule  are  the  intralobular  ducts  or  the  salivary 
tubes  of  Pfliiger ;  the  bigger  ducts  being  the  inter- 
lobular, and,  further,  the  interlobar  ducts.  Each  of 
the  latter  consists  of  a  limiting  membrana  propria, 
strengthened,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  duct,  by 
thicker  or  thinner  trabecules  of  connective  tissue.  In 
the  chief  branches  there  is  present  in  addition  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue.  The  interior  of  the  duct  is 
a  cavity  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
In  the  lai'gest  branches  there  is,  outside  this  layer  and 
inside  the  membrana  propria,  a  layer  of  small  poly- 
hedral cells. 

241.  The  intralobular  ducts,  or  the  salivary 
tubes  of  Pfliiger,  have  each  a  distinct  lumen  or  cavity, 
which  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithe- 
lium, and  outside  this  is  a  limiting  membrana  pi'opria. 
Each  of  the  lining  epithelial  cells  has  a  spherical 
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nucleus  in  about  the  middle ;  the  outer  half  of  the 
cell  substance  shows  very  marked  longitudinal  stria- 
tion,  due  to  more  or  less  coarse  fibrilhie  (see  Fig.  125). 
The  inner  half,  i.e.,  the  one  bordering  the  lumen,  is 
granular,  or  only  very  faintly  striated.  The  outline  of 
these  salivary  tubes  is  never  smooth,  but  irregular, 
i.e.,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  varies  from  place  to 
place. 

Not  in  all  salivary  glands  do  the  ejjithelial  cells 
of  the  intralobular  ducts  show  this  coarse  fibrillation 
in  the  outer  part  of  their  substance ;  e.g.,  it  is 
not  present  in  the  sub-lingual  gland  of  the  dog  or 
the  guinea-pig. 

242.  The  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  salivary 
tubes  are  connected  with  the  secreting  parts  of  the 
lobule,  i.e.,  the  acini  or  alveoli.  These  always  very 
conspicuously  difi'er  in  structure  from  the  salivary 
tubes. 

The  last  part  of  the  duct  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  alveoli  is  the  intermediate  part,  this 
being  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  alveoli  and 
the  salivary  tube  with  fibrillated  epithelium.  The 
intermediate  part  is  much  narrower  than  the  salivary 
tube,  and  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  very  flattened 
epithelial  cells,  each  with  a  single  oval  nucleus ;  the 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  membrana  propria,  con- 
tinued from  the  salivary  tube.  The  lumen  of  the 
intermediate  part  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
salivary  tube,  and  is  generally  lined  with  a  fine  hyaline 
membrane,  with  here  and  there  an  oblong  nucleus 
in  it. 

At  the  point  of  transition  of  the  salivary  tube 
into  the  intermediate  part  there  is  generally  a  sudden 
diminution  in  size  of  the  former,  and  the  columnar 
cells  of  the  salivary  tube  are  replaced  by  polyhedral 
cells  ;  this  is  the  neck  of  the  intermediate  part.  In 
some  salivary  glands,  especially  in  the  mucous,  this 
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neck  is  tlie  only  portion  of  the  intermedirtte  part 
])resent,  e.g.,  in  tlie  sulj-maxillar^'  and  orbital  glands  of 
the  dog  and  cat,  and  iii  the  sub-linguul  of  the  rabbit. 
In  others,  especially  in  the  serous  salivary  glands,  as 
the  parotid  of  man  and  matnmals,  the  sub- maxillary 
of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  and  in  the  mixed 
salivary  —  as  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  of 
man  —  there  exists  after  the  neck  a  long  inter- 
mediate part,  which  gives  off  several  shorter  or 
longer  branches  of  the  same  kind,  all  ending  in 
alveoli. 

243.  The  alveoli  or  acini  are  the  essential  or 
secreting  portion  of  the  gland ;  they  are  flask-shaped, 
club-shaped,  shorter  or  longer  cylindrical  tubes,  more 
or  less  wavy,  or  if  long,  more  or  less  convoluted ; 
many  of  them  ai'e  branched.  Generally  several  open 
into  the  same  intermediate  part  of  a  salivary 
tube.  The  acini  ai'e  much  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  intermediate  part,  and  slightly  larger,  or 
about  as  large,  as  the  intralobular  ducts.  But 
there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
acini  of  a  serous  and  a  mucous  salivary  gland ; 
in  the  former  the  acini  are  smaller  than  in  the 
latter. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  intermediate  duct 
is  continuous  with  the  membrana  propria  of  the 
acini.  This  is  a  reticulated  structure,  being  in 
reality  a  basket-shaped  network  of  hyaline  branched 
nucleated  cells  (Boll),  The  lumen  of  the  acini  is 
minute  in  the  serous,  but  is  larger  in  the  mucous 
glands ;  it  is  in  both  glands  smaller  during  secretion 
than  during  rest. 

244.  The  epithelial  cells  lining  the  acini  are 
called  the  salivary  cells — they  are  of  different  charac- 
ters in  the  different  salivary  glands,  and  chiefly 
determine  the  nature  of  the  gland.  The  cells  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  fluid  albuminous 
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cement  substance.  (1)  In  the  serous  or  true  salh-ary 
glands,  as  parotid  of  man  and  mammals,  sub-maxillary 
of  rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  the  salivary  cells  form  a 
single  layer  of  shorter  or  longer  columnar  or  pyra- 
midal albiLininous  cells,  composed  of  a  densely  reticu- 
lated protoplasm,  and  containing  a  spherical  nucleus 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  cell.  (2)  In  the  mucous 
glands,  such  as  the  sub-lingual  of  the  guinea-pig,  or 
the  admaxillary  of  the  same  animal,  the  cells  lining 
the  acini  form  a  single  layer  of  goblet-shaped  mwcows 
cells,  such  as  have  been  described  in  par.  25.  Each 
cell  consists  of  an  inner  principal  part,  composed  of  a 
transparent  mucoid  substance  (contained  in  a  wide- 
me.shed  reticulum  of  the  protoplasm),  and  of  an  outer 
small,  more  opaque  part,  containing  a  compressed  and 
flattened  nucleus.  This  part  is  drawn  out  in  a  tine 
extremity,  which,  being  curved  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  acinus,  is  imbricated  on  its 
neighbours. 

245.  (3)  In  the  case  of  the  sub-maxillary  and 
orbital  glands  of  the  dog,  the  sub-lingual  of  the  rabbit, 
there  exist,  in  addition  to  and  outside  of  the  mucous 
cells  lining  the  acini,  but  witliin  the  membrana 
propria,  from  place  to  place  crescentic  masses,  being 
the  demihi.nes  of  Heidenliain,  or  the  crescents  of 
Gianuzzi  (see  Fig.  126).  Each  is  composed  of  several 
polyhedral  granular-looking  cells,  each  with  a  splierical 
nucleus  ;  the  cells  at  the  margin  of  the  crescent  are  of 
course  thinner  than  those  forming  the  middle.  Heiden- 
liain and  his  pupils,  Lavdovski  and  others,  have  shown 
that,  during  prolonged  exhausting  stimulation  of  the 
sub-maxillary  and  orbital  of  the  dog,  all  the  lining 
cylindrical  mucous  cells  become  replaced  by  small 
polyhedral  cells,  similar  to  those  constituting  the 
crescents,  while  at  the  same  time  the  acini  become 
smaller  (Fig.  127).  These  observers  mainta,in  that 
this  change  is  due  to  a  total  destruction  of  the  mucous 
N— 1 
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cells,  and  a  replacement  of  them  by  new  ones,  derived 
by  multiplication  from  the  crescent  cells.  This  is  im- 
probable, since,  during  ordinary  conditions  of  secre- 
tions, there  is 
no  disappear- 
ance of  the 
mucous  cells  as 
such  ;  they 
change  in  size, 
becoming 
larger  during 
secretion,  and 
their  contents 
are  converted 
into  perfect 
mucus.  It  is 
probable  that, 
on  prolonged 
exhaustive 
stimulation,  the 
mucous  cells 
collapse  into 
the  small  cells, 

246.  (4)  The  acini  of  the  sub-lingual  of  the  dog 
are  again  different  in  structure  both  fi-om  those  of  the 
sub-maxillary  of  the  dog  and  of  the  sub-lingual  of  the 
guinea-pig,  for  the  acini  are  there  lined  either  with 
raucous  cells  or  with  columnar  albuminous  cells,  or 
the  two  kinds  of  cells  follow  one  another  in  the  same 
alveolus. 

This  gland  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  form  between 
the  sub-lingual  of  man  and  the  sub-maxillary  of  man 
and  ape.  These  are  the  mixed  or  muco-salivary  glands. 
In  these  the  great  number  of  acini  are  serous,  i.e.,  small, 
■with  small  lumen,  and  lined  with  albuminous  cells, 
whereas  there  are  always  present  a  few  acini  exactly 


Fig.  127.  -  From  a  Section  tlirough  the  Orbital 
Gland  of  Dog,  after  prolonged  electrical 
stimulation. 

The  acini  are  lined  with  small  granular  cells. 
(Lavilovski.) 

seen  by  Heidenhain  and  his  pupils. 
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like  those  of  a  mucous  gland.  The  two  kinds  of  acini 
are  in  direct  continuity  with  one  another.  In  some 
conditions  there  are  only  very  few  mucous  acini  to 
be  met  with  within  the  lobule,  so  few  sometimes  that 
they  seem  to  be  altogether  absent ;  in  others  they  are 
numerous,  but  even  under  most  favourable  conditions 
form  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  the  serous 
acini.  In  the  sub-lingual  of  man  they  are  much 
more  frequent,  and  for  this  reason  this  gland  possesses 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  sub-lingual  of  the  dog. 


A  B  c  . 

Fig.  128.— Acini  of  Serous  Gland. 
A,  At  rest ;  b,  first  stage  of  secretion  ;  0,  prolonged  secretion.  (Langley.) 

What  appear  to  be  crescpnts  in  the  mucous  acini 
of  the  human  gland  are  an  oblique  view  of  albuminous 
cells  lining  the  acini  at  the  transition  between  the 
mucous  and  serou.s'  part  of  the  same  gland-tube. 

247.  The  columnar  salivary  cells  lining  the  acini 
ot  the  sub-maxillary  of  the  guinea-pig  in  some  condi- 
tions show  two  distinct  portions,  an  outer  homogeneous 
or  slightly  and  longitudinally  striated  substance,  and 
an  inner,  more  trans])arent,  granular-looking  part,  and 
m  this  respect  the  cells  resemble  those  of  the  pancreas, 
(bee  a  future  chapter.) 

Langley  has  shown  (Fig.  128)  that  during  the 
period  preparatory  to  secretion  the  cells  linina  the 
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acini  of  the  serous  salivary  glands  become  enlarged 
and  tilled  with  coarse  granules  ;  during  secretion  these 
granules  become  used  up,  so  that  the  cell-substance 
grows  more  transparent,  beginning  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  cell  and  gradually  advancing  towards  the 
lumen  of  the  acini. 

248.  Blood-vessels  and  lympliatics — The 
lobules  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The 
arteries  break  up  into  numerous  capillaries,  which 
with  their  dense  networks  surround  and  entwine  the 
acini.  Between  the  interalveolar  connective  tissue 
carrying  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  acini  exist  lymph  spaces  surrounding 
the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  acini 
and  forming  an  intercommunicating  system  of  spaces. 
They  open  into  lymphatic  vessels  accompanying  the 
intralobular  ducts,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  lobule 
directly  empty  themselves  into  the  interlobular 
lym])hatics.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  lobes 
contains  rich  plexuses  of  lymphatics. 

249.  The  nerve-branches  form  plexuses  in  the 
interlobular  tissue.  In  connection  with  them  are 
larger  or  smaller  ganglia.  They  are  very  numerously 
met  with  in  the  sub-maxillary,  but  are  absent  in  the 
parotid.  Some  ganglia  are  present  in  connection  with 
the  nerve-branches  surroundi.  g  the  chief  duct  of  the 
sub-lingual  gland. 

Pfluger  maintains  that  the  ultimate  nerve-fibres 
are  connected  with  the  salivary  cells  of  the  acini  in 
man  and  mammals,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved. 
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CHAPTEE  XX  III. 

THE  MOUTH,   PHARYNX,  AND  TONGUE. 

■  250.  The  glands. — Into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  open  very  numerous  minute 
glands,  which,  as  regards  structure  and  secretion, 
are  either  serous  or  mucous.  The  latter  occur  in 
the  depth  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
Hps,  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  in  that  of  th. 
liard  palate,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  uvula,  in  the  dejith  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tonsils,  at  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  serous 
glands  are  found  in  the  back  of  the  tongue,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  parts  containing  the  special  organs 
for  the  perception  of  taste — the  taste  goblets  or  buds 
(see  below).  All  the  glands  are  very  small,  but 
when  isolated  they  are  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye 
as  minute  whitish  specks,  as  big  as  a  pin's  head,  or 
bigger.  The  largest  are  in  the  lips,  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue  and  soft  palate,  where  there  is  something 
like  a  grouping  of  the  alveoli  around  the  small  branches 
of  the  duct,  so  as  to  form  little  lobules. 

251.  The  chief  duct  generally  opens  with  a  narrow 
mouth  on  the  free  surface  of  the  oral  cavity ;  it 
passes  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  direction  through  the 
superficial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
deeper,  looser  part  (submucous  tissue)  it  branches 
in  two  or  more  small  ducts,  which  take  up  a  number 
of  alveoli.  Of  course,  on  the  number  of  minute  ducts 
and  alveoli  depends  the  size  of  the  gland. 

In  man,  all  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  -  of 
columnar  epithelial  cells,  longer  in  the  larger  than 
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in  the  smaller  ducts;  in  mammals,  the  epithelium 
is  a  single  layer  of  polyhedi'al  cells.  No  fibrillation 
is  noticeable  in  the  epitlielial  cells.  At  the  transition 
of  the  terminal  ducts  into  the  acini  there  is  occasion- 
ally a  slight  enlargement,  called  the  infundib 

here  the  granular- 
looking  epithelial 
cells  of  the  duct 
change  into  the 
columnar  transparent 
mucous  cells  lining 
the  acini 

252.  The  acini 
of  these  glands  are 
identical  with  those 
of  the  mucous  glands 
described  above  (Mg. 
129)— e.^.,  the  sub- 
lingual gland,  as  re- 
gards size,  tubular 
branched  nature,  the 
lining  epithelium,  and 
lumen. 

In  some  instances 
(as  in  the  soft  palate 
and  tongue)  the  duct 
near  the  opening  is 
lined  with  ciliated 
columnar  epithelium. 
The  stratified  epithe- 
lium of  the  surface  is  generally  continued  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  mouth  of  the  duct. 

253.  The  serous  g'lands  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  (von  Ebner)  differ  from  the  mucous  chiefly 
in  the  epithelium,  size,  and  lumen  of  the  acini.  These 
are  of  exactly  the  same  nature  and  structure  as  those 
of  the  serous  or  true  salivary  glands. 


Fig.  129. — Part  of  a  Lobule  of  a  Mucous 
Gland  iu  the  Tongue  of  Dog. 

a,  Gland  tubes  (alveoli)  viewed  in  various 
directions  ;  they  are  lined  with  transijarent 
"  mucous eells;"  d,  duct,  lined  with  small 
polyhedral  cells.  (Atlas.) 
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Saliva  obtained  from  the  mouth  contains  num- 
bers of  epithelial  scales,  detached  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  groups  of  bacteria  and 
micrococci,  and  lymph-corpuscles.  Some  of  these  are 
in  a  state  of  disintegration,  while  others  are  swollen 
up  by  the  water  of  the  saliva.  In  these  there  are 
contained  numbers  of  granules  in  rapid  oscillation, 
called  Brownian  molecular  movement. 

254.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  covered  on 
its  free  surface  with  a  thick  stratified  pavement  epi- 
thelium, the  most  superficial  cells  being  scales,  more 
or  less  changed  into  horn. 

Underneath  the  epithelium  is  a  somewhat  dense 
feltwork  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  numerous 
elastic  fibrils  in  networks.  This  part  is  the  corium  or 
mucosa,  and  it  projects  into  the  epithelium  in  the 
shape  of  cylindrical  or  conical  2JctpiHce. 

According  to  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium,  the 
papillje  differ  in  length.  The  longest  are  found  where 
the  epithelium  is  thickest,  e.g.,  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
lips,  soft  palate,  and  uvula. 

Numerous  lymph-corpuscles  are  found  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  palate  and  uvula.  Sometimes  they 
amount  to  dili'use  adenoid  tissue.  The  deeper  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  the  suhmucosa.  It  is  looser 
in  its  texture,  but  it  also  is  composed  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  with  elastic  fibrils.  The  glands  are 
here  embedded ;  adipose  tissue  in  the  shape  of  groups 
of  fat  cells  or  continuous  lobules  of  fat  cells  are  here 
to  be  met  with.  The  large  vascular  and  nervous 
trunks  pass  to  and  from  the  submucosa. 

255.  Striped  muscular  tissue  is  found  in 
the  submucosa.  In  the  lips,  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
palatine  arches,  it  forms  a  very  conspicuous  portion, 
the  sphincter  orbicularis,  with  its  outrunners  into 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  the  muscles  of 
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tlie  palate,  uvula  (levator  and  tensor  palati),  and  the 
arcus  palato-pliaryngeus,  and  palato-glossus. 

256.  The  last  branches  of  the  arteriets  break  up  in 
a  dense  capillary  network  on  the  surface  of  the  mucosa, 


rig.  130.    (From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.) 

Section  through  the  tongue  of  cat,  the  tilootl-vessels  injected.  iThe  lower  part 
of  the  flgure  fchows  the  injected  muscular  tissue,  in  tlie  middle  part  the  mucous 
nienihnine  with  large  vessels;  the  upper  part  shows  the  papillje  flliformes, 
witli  their  capillary  blood-vessels. 


and  from  it  loops  ascend  into  the  papillfe.  Of  course, 
fat  tissue,  glands,  and  muscular  tissue  receive  their 
own  supply.  There  is  a  very  rich  jdexus  of  veins  in 
the  superficial  part  of  the  mucosa.  They  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  size  and  the  thinness  of  their  wall. 

The  lymphatics  form  networks  in  all  layers  of  the 
mucosa,  including  the  papillas.    The  large  efferent 
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trunks  are  situated  in  the  submucosa.  The  last  out- 
runners of  the  nerve  hranclies  form  a  plexus  of  noiv- 
medidlated  fibres  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucosa, 
whence  numerous  2)7'i7nitive  fihrillce  ascend  into  the 
epithelium  to  form  networks.  Meissner's  tactile  cor- 
puscles have  been  found  in  the  papiilte  of  the  lips  and 
in  those  of  the  tongue. 

257.  In  the  pharynx  the  relations  remain  the 
same,  except  in  the  upper  or  nasal  part,  where  we 
find  many  places  covered  with  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium.  As  in  the  palatine  tonsils,  so  also  here, 
the  mucosa  is  infiltrated  with  diffuse  adenoid  tissue, 
and  with  lymph  follicles  in  great  numbers.  This  forms 
the  pharynge.cd  tonsil  of  Luschka. 

In  the  palatine  tonsil  and  in  the  pharyngeal  tonsil 
there  are  numerous  crypts  leading  from  the  surface 
into  the  depth.  This  is  due  to  the  folding  of  the  in- 
filtrated mucosa.  Such  crypts  are,  in  the  pharynx,- 
sometimes  lined  all  through  with  ciliated  epithelium, 
although  the  parts  of  the  free  surface  around  them 
are  covered  with  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 

258.  The  toiig^iic  is  a  fold  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Its  bulk  is  made  up  of  striped  muscular  tissue 
(genio-,  hyo-,  and  stylo-glossus;  according  to  direction  : 
longitudinalis  supei'ior  and  inferior,  and  transversus 
lingufe).  The  lower  surface  is  covered  with  a  delicate 
mucous  membrane,  identical  in  structure  with  that 
lining  the  rest  of  the  oral  cavity,  whereas  the  upper 
part  is  covered  with  a  membrane,  of  which  the  mucosa 
projects  over  the  free  surface  as  exceedingly  numerous 
fine  and  short  hair-like  processes,  the  papillcefiliformes, 
or  as  less  numerous  isolated  somewhat  longer  and 
broader  mushroom-shaped  papillce  fungiformes.  The 
papillae,  as  well  as  the  pits  between  them,  are  covered 
with  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Each  has  numbers 
of  minute  secondary  papillaj.  Their  substance,  like 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  is  made  up  of 
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fihrous  coinipctlve  tissue.  Tlie  mucous  rnemV)rane  is  on 
the  wliole  thin,  and  is  firmly  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  septa  between  the 
muscular  bundles  of  the  deeper  tissue.  It  contains 
large  vascular  ti'unks,  amongst  which  the  plexus  of 
veins  is  very  conspicuous.  On  the  surface  of  the  mu- 
cosa is  a  rich  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  ex- 
tending as  complex  loops  into  the  papiflaj.  Lymphatics 
form  rich  plexuses  in  the  mucosa  and  in  the  deep  mus- 
cular tissue.  Adipose  tissue  is  common  between  the 
muscular  bundles,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

259.  There  are  two  varieties  of  glands  present  in 
the  tongue,  the  mucous  and  serous.  The  latter  occur 
only  at  the  back,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  taste  organs ;  the  mucous  glands  are  chiefly 
present  at  the  back;  but  in  the  human  tongue  there 
are  small  raucous  glands  (glands  of  Nuhn)  at  the  tip. 
All  the  glands  at  the  back  are  embedded  between  the 
bundles  of  striped  muscular  tissue,  and  thus  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  have  the  efl'ect  of  squeezing  out 
the  secretion  of  the  glands.  About  the  glands 
numerous  nerve  bundles  are  found  connected  with 
minute  ganglia. 

At  tlie  root  of  the  tongue  the  mucous  membrane  is 
much  thicker,  and  contains  in  its  mucosa  numerous 
lymph  follicles  and  diffuse  adenoid  tissue.  Thus 
numerous  knob-like  or  fold-like  prominences  of  the 
mucosa  are  jn-oduced.  There  are  also  minute  pits  or 
crypts  leading  into  the  depth  of  these  prominences. 

260.  The  papillae  circumvallatse  are  large 
papillae  fungiformes,  each  surrounded  by  a  fold  of  the 
mucosa.  They  contain  taste  goblets  or  buds — i.e., 
the  terminal  taste  organs.  At  the  margin  of  the 
tongue,  in  the  region  of  the  circum vallate  papillfe, 
there  are  always  a  few  permanent  folds,  which  also 
contain  taste  goblets.  In  some  domestic  animals  these 
folds  assume  a  definite  organisation — e.g..,  in  the  rabbit 
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there  is  an  oval  or  circular  organ  composed  of  numbers 
of  parallel  and  permanent  folds,  papilla  foliata  (Fig. 
1;>1).  The  papillte  fungiformes  of  the  rest  of  the  tongue 


Fig.  131.— Section  through  the  Papilla  FoUata  of  Rabbit,  showing  the 
Taste  Buds  amongst  the  Epithelium. 
In  the  depth  are  bundles  of  muscular  flbre  and  gland.«.  M.agnifylni?  uower  40 
(Prom  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Priugle.)     '    °  *"       '  • 


also  contain  in  some  places  a  taste  goblet.  But  most 
of  the  taste  goblets  are  found  on  the  papillte  circum- 
vallatte  and  foliatae.  In  both  kinds  of  structures  the 
taste  goblets  are  placed  in  several  rows  close  round 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  separating,  in  the  papillte  cir- 
cumvallatse,  the  papillaj  fungiformes  from  the  fold  of 
the  mucosa  surrounding  it :  in  the  papilla  foliata  the 
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pits  are  represented  by  frrooves  separating  the  indi- 
vidual folds  from  one  anotliei-. 

261.  The  ta8t<;  |?oblots  or  tasfc  buds  are 
barrel-  or  flask-shaped  structures  (Fig.  132),  extending  i 


Fig.  132.— Section  through  Taste  Organ  (papilla  foliata). 
From  same  preparation  as  Fig.  131,  more  iiiagnifled,  to  show  the  taste  buds, 
(From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.) 


in  a  vertical  direction  through  the  epithelium,  from  the 
free  surface  to  the  mucosa.  Each  is  covered  with  flat- 
tened, elongated  epithelial  cells,  forming  its  periphery  \ 
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these  are  the  tegmental  cells.  The  interior  of  the  goblet 
is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  spindle-shaped  or  staff-shaped 
taste  cells.  Each  includes  an  oval  nucleus,  and  is 
drawn  out  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  fine  extremity. 
The  former  extends  to  the  free  surface,  projecting  just 
through  the  mouth  of  the  goblet,  and  i-esembles  a  fine 
hair  ;  the  latter  is  generally  branched,  and  passes  to- 
wai'ds  the  mucosa,  where  it  probably  becomes  con- 
nected with  a  nerve-tibre,  the  mucosa  of  these  parts 
containing  rich  plexuses  of  nerve-fibres. 

Into  the  pits  surrounded  by  taste  goblets  open  the 
ducts  of  the  serous  glands  only  (von  Ebner). 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CESOPHAGUS  AND  STOMACH. 

262.  I.  The  oesophag-us. — Beginning  with  the 
oesophagus,  and  ending  with  the  rectum  of  the  large 
intestine,  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  consists  of 
an  inner  coat  or  mucous  membrane,  an  outer  or  mus- 
cular coat,  and  outside  this  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which, 
commencing  with  the  cardia  of  the  stomach,  is  the 
serous  covering,  or  the  visceral  peritoneum. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  inner  or  free  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  a  thick, 
stratified,  pavement  epithelium. 

In  Batrachia,  not  only  the  oral  cavity  and 
pharynx,  but  also  the  oesophagus,  are  lined  with 
ciliated  columnar  epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  a  fibi'ous  connective 
tissue  membrane,  the  superficial  part  of  which  is 
dense— tlie  mucosa;  this  projects,  in  the  shape  of 
small  papillje,  into  the  epithelium. 

The  deeper,  looser  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  the  suhmucosa  ;  in  it  lie  small  mucous  glands,  the 
ducts  of  which  pass  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  direction 
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through  the  mucosa,  in  order  to  open  on  the  free  sur- 
face. In  man,  these  glands  are  comparatively  scarce ; 
in  carnivorous  animals  (dog,  cat)  they  form  an  almost 
continuous  layer  (Fig.  133). 

263.  Between  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  are 
longitudinal  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 


d. 


Fig.  133. — Prom  a  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Mucous  Membrane 
of  the  (Esophagus  of  Dog. 

a,  The  stratified  pavement  epithelium  of  the  surface  ;  m,  the  muscularig  niurosiE ; 
lietween  the  two  is  the  mucosa ;  g,  the  mucous  glands  j  d,  ducts  of  same. 
(Atlas.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus  they  are  absent, 
but  soon  make  their  appearance — at  first  as  small 
bundles  separated  from  one  another  by  masses  of  con- 
nective tissue ;  but  lower  down,  about  the  middle, 
they  form  a  continuous  stratum  of  longitudinal 
bundles.    This  is  the  muscidaris  miocosce. 
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Outside  the  submucosa  is  the  muscularis  externa. 
This  consists  of  an  inner  thicker  circular  and  an  outer 
thinner  longitudinal  coat.  And  outside  this  is  the  outer, 
or  limiting,  fibrous  coat  of  the  oesophagus.  In  man. 
the  outer  muscular  coat  consists  of  non-striped  muscu- 
lar tissue,  except  at  the  beginning  (about  the  u^jper 
third,  or  less)  of  the  cesophagus,  which  is  composed 
of  the  striped  variety ;  but  in  many  mammals  almost 
the  whole  of  the  external  muscular  coat,  except  the 
part  nearest  the  cardia,  is  made  np  of  sti-iped  fibres. 

264.  The  large  vessels  pass  into  the  submucosa, 
whence  their  finer  branches  pass  to  the  suiface  parta 
The  superficial  part  of  the  mucosa  and  the  papillae 
contain  the  capillary  networks.  The  outer  muscular 
coat  and  the  muscularis  mucosae  have  their  own 
vascular  supply. 

There  is  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatics  in  the  mucosa, 
and  this  leads  to  a  plexus  of  larger  vessels  in  the  sub- 
mucosa (Teichmann).  The  nerves  form  rich  plexuses 
in  the  outer  fibrous  coat ;  these  plexuses  include 
numerous  ganglia.  A  second  plexus  of  non-medullated 
fibres  lies  between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  mu.s- 
cular  coat;  a  few  ganglia  are  connected  with  this 
plexus.  In  the  submucosa  are  also  plexuses  of  non- 
medullated 'fibres.  Now  and  then  a  small  ganglion  is 
connected  also  with  this  plexus. 

265.  II.  The  stomach. — Beginning  with  the 
cardia,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  covered 
wth  a  single  layer  of  beautiful  thin  columnar  epithelial 
cells,  most  of  which  are  mucus-secreting  goblet  cells. 
On  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
open  numerous  fine  ducts  of  glands,  placed  very  closely 
side  by  side.  These  extend,  more  or  less  vertically,  as 
minute  tubes,  into  the  depth  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  pyloric  end,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
presents  a  pale  aspect,  the  glands  are  called  the  p^jloric 
glands;  in  the  rest  of  the  stomach,  whose  mucous 
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membrane  presents  a  reddish  or  red-brown  ap|)ear- 
ance,  they  are  called  the  peptic  glands.  Owing 
to  the  very  numerous  fine  ducts  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  tissue  of  this 
latter  appears  on  a  vertical  section  to  be  made  up 
of  thinner  or  thicker  folds,  or  villi— plicje  villosie. 
But  they  are  not  real  villi. 

The  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  containing 
the  glands  is  the  mucosa;  outside  this  is  a  loose  con- 
nective tissue  containing  the  large  vessels — this  is 
the  suhmucosa.  Between  the  two,  but  belonging 
to  the  mucosa,  is  the  muscularis  mucosa;,  a  thick 
stratum  of  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue, 
arranged  in  most  parts  of  the  stomach  as  an  inner 
circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer.  The  tissue 
of  the  mucosa  contains  the  gland  tubes,  arranged 
more  or  less  in  small  groups.  Between  them  is  a 
delicate  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  minute  capil- 
lary blood-vessels  pass  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the 
surface.  Numerous  small  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibres  pass  from  the  muscularis  mucosie 
towards  the  surface — up  to  near  the  epithelium  of 
the  surface — forming  longitudinal  muscular  sheaths, 
as  it  were,  around  the  gland  tubes. 

The  plicfe  villoste  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
mucosa  contain  fibi-ous  connective  tissue  and  numei-ous 
lymphoid  cells. 

266.  The  peptic  gIaiids(Fig.  134) are  more  or  less 
wavy  tubes,  extending  down  to  the  muscularis  mucosa. 
The  deep  part  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  is  more 
or  less  curved,  seldom  branched.  This  is  the  fundus  of 
the  gland  ;  near  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  tho 
thinnest  part  of  the  tube ;  this  is  the  neck.  Two 
or  three  neighbouring  glands  join  and  open  into 
the  short  cylindrical  duct  mentioned  ?bove.  The 
duct  is  lined  with  a  laj^er  of  columnar  epithe- 
lial cells,  continuous  and  identical  with  those  of  the 
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free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cavity  of 
the  duct  is  continued  as  a  very  fine  canal  into  the 
neck  and  into  the  rest  of  the   dand  tube.  Next 


Fig.  134,— Peptic  Glands. 

^'  ^°''*'uniMu£or/Ll;.?"''  =  '     l'"^^     the  fmflus  nf  a  gland 

uiDL  luKloi  a  hife'h  power;  y,  parietal  cells;  c,  chief  cells.  * 

to  the  lumen  is  a  continuous  sincrle  layer  of  more  or 
less  transparent,    granular-looking,    epithelial  cells 
each  with  a  reticulated  protoplasm  and  a  spherical  or 
shghtly  oval  nucleus.    In  the  neck  these  cells  are 
o — 1 
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polyhedral,  but  farther  downwards  increase  to  cylin- 
drical cells,  and  in  the  fundus  of  the  gland  tube  they 
are  long  columnar.  This  layer  of  cells  bordering  the 
lumen  is  the  layer  of  chief 
ce^/s  (Heidenhain.)  Outside 
them  is  the  limiting  mem- 
brana  propria  of  the  gland 
tube.  But  from  place  to 
place,  between  the  mem- 
brana  i^roj^ria  and  the  chief 
cells,  are  single  oval  sphe- 
rical or  angular  large 
granular  and  opaque-look- 
ing cells,  called  the  pa?'ietoi 
cells  (Heidenhain).  These 
are  more  numerous  in  the 
neck  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  gland  ;  at  the 
fundus  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  whereas  at 
the  neck  they  form  almost 
a  continuous  layer.  Their 
protoplasm  is  densely  reti- 
culated. 

267.  The  pyloric 
i:]an<Is  (Fig.  135).— The 

duct  of  each  pyloric  gland  rig.  135.— From  a  Vertical  Section 
i"q  cpvpral  ti'mps  Inncrpr  tlimi      through  the  Mucous  Membrane 

IS  seveiai  umes  longer  Lnan  ^-^^  pyloric  End  of  the 

of  the  peptic.    The  duct  of  stomach. 

+1tp      fovmpr     nr'miin'pa      in  *.  Fi^^e  surface;  d,  ducts  of  pyloric 

me      lOimer     occupies      m  giands;  «,neckof6inue;  m.thegland 

some  places  as  much  as 
half  of  the  thickness  of  the 
mucosa,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  does  not  exceed 
in  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  cardia,  more 
than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  thickness. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  duct  of  the  pyloric 
glands  is  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  peptic.  Each 


alveoli ; 
(Atlas.) 


mm,  muscularis  mucosa. 
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duct  takes  up  two  or  three  tubes  by  their  short, 
narrow,  thin  neck.  The  main  part  of  each  gland  tulje 
is  convoluted  and  slightly  branched.  The  neck  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells,  whereas  the  gland 
tube  has  a  lining  of  columnar  transparent  cells,  and 
its  lumen  is  very  conspicuous. 

After  prolonged  secretion  the  cells  are  smaller  and 
less  transparent  than  during  secretion.  Their  proto- 
plasm in  the  former  state  is  a  denser  reticulum  than 
in  the  latter ;  the  transparent  interstitial  substance  in 
the  meshes  of  the  cell  reticulum  is  larger  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  secretion, 

-  The  cells  are  serous,  not  mucous,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  the  glands  cannot  therefore  be  mucous. 
According  to  Ebstein  the  secretion  is  pepsin,  and 
he  and  Heidenhain  consider  the  pyloric  glands  as 
simple  peptic  glands.  But  this  view'  is  not  generally 
accepted. 

Between  the  mucous  membrane  with  peptic 
glands  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  with 
pyloric  glands  there  is  a  narrow  intermediate  zone, 
m  which  the  peptic  glands  appear  by  degrees  to 
merge  into  the  pyloric  glands.  That  is  to  say,  the 
short  duct  of  the  former  gradually  elongates,  the  gland 
tubes  get  shorter  in  proportion  and  convoluted,  their 
lumen  gradually  enlarges,  and  the  parietal  cells 
become  fewer  and  ultimately  disappear. 

268.  The  mucosa  contains  isolated  lymph  follicles 
glandulae  lenticulares,  and  in  the  pyloric  part  also 
groups  of  these— glandulaj  agminatje. 

The  submucosa  is  of  very  loose  texture,  and  enables 
the  mucosa  to  become  easily  folded  in  all  directions 

The  muscular  coat  is  very  thick,  and  consists  of 
an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  thicker  circular 
stratum  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue.  Numerous 
oblique  bundles  are  found  in  the  inner  section  of  the 
circular  stratum. 
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The  gland  tubes  are  ensheathed  in  a  network  of 
capi/Jary  hlood-vesnels  derived  from  the  arteries  of 
the  submucosa.  This  network  forms  on  the  surface 
a. special  dense  horizontal  layer,  from  which  the  venous 
branches  are  derived.  The  outer  muscular  coat  and  the 
niuscularis  mucosae  possess  their  own  vascular  supply. 

269.  The  lymphatics  form  a  network  in  the 
mucosa  near  the  fundus  of  the  glands.  Into  this 
plexus  lead  lymphatics  which  run  longitudinally 
between  the  glands  ;  they  anastomose  with  one  aiiother 
freely,  and  extend  to  near  the  inner  surface  (Loven). 
Another  plexus  is  found  in  the  submucosa. 

Between  the  longitudinal  and  circular  stratum  of 
the  outer  muscular  coat,  and  extending  parallel  to  the 
surface,  is  a  plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve-branclies 
with  a  few  ganglia  in  its  nodes.  This  corresponds  to  the 
plexus  of  Auerbach  of  the  intestine,  and  is  destined 
for  the  outer  muscular  coat.  A  second  plexus  of  non- 
medullated  nerve-branches  with  ganglia  also  extending 
parallel  to  the  surface  lies  in  the  submucosa.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  plexus  of  Meissner  of  the  intestine,  and 
is  destined  for  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  the  mucosa. 

According  to  Rabe,  the  gastric  gland  tubes  in  the 
horse  are  surrounded  by  a  rich  plexus  of  nerve-fibres, 
tei'minating  in  peculiar  spindle-shaped  cells. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    SMALL    AND    LARGE  INTESTINE. 

270.  The  epithelium  covering  the  inner  or  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and 
large  intestine  is  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  their 
protoplasm  more  or  less  distinctly  longitudinally  fibril- 
Lated  ;   their  free  surface  appears  covered  M-ith  a 
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vertically  and 
finely  striated 
basilar  border. 
Many  cells  are 
goblet  cells. 
Underneath  the 
epithelium   is  a 

Fig.  136.-Prom  a  Longitudinal  Section  through  basement  mem- 

a  Villus  of  the  Small  Intestine.  ,  r.  i_ 

o.  The  epitheliiiiu  of  the  surface;  b,  non-striped  brane,    the  SUD- 

muscular  fibres.   Immediately  underneath  the  pi-ii+licili'al  pnrln- 

epithelium  is  a  basement  membrane  with  oblong  cpiuijciicti  ciinu 

nuclei;  the  tissue  of  the  villus  is  made  up  of  a  ■flipliniYi    nf  T)p 

reticulum  of  cells;  in  its  meshes  are  lymph  I'^iciiuiii    \jl  i^c- 

bove  (see  par.  39). 

As  in  the  stomach,  so  also 
in  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tine, the  mucosa  is  connected 
with  the  outer  muscular  coat 
by  a  loose-textured  fibrous  sub- 
7mocosa,  in  which  lie  the  large 
vascular  trunks,  and  in  many 
places  larger  or  smaller  groups 
of  fat  cells  and  lymph  cor- 
puscles. Between  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa,  but  belonsins 
to  the  former,  is  a  layer  of 
non-striped  muscular  tissue, 
the  muscularis  mucosce.  This 
is  in  many  places  composed  of 
inner  circular  and  outer  longi- 
tudinal bundles,  but  there  are 
a  good  many  places,  especially 
in  the  small  intestine,  where 
only  a  layer  of  longitudinal 
bundles  can  be  made  out. 

The  tissue  of  the  mucosa  is   

similar  in  structure  to  adenoid      ''"'"^  mucosa  containing  the 

+:  /  rri'       1  rv/^\  •     .  crypts  of  Lieberktihn,  closely 

tissue  (-big.  1.36),  consisting  of      l''?.<"<'cl  side  by  side  ;  each  crypt 
i.-      1  .  .  ,     f  islined  with  a  layer  of  columnar 

a  reticular   matrix    with    flat-      epithelium;    mm,  muscularis 

mucosai ;  »,  suhmucosa.  (Atlas.) 


^^  m.  in. 


Fig.  137.— From  a  Vertical 
Section  through  the  Mucous 
Memhrane  of  the  Large 
Intestine  of  Dog. 
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tened  large  nucleated  endotheloid  cells  and  numerous 
lymph  corpuscles.  Tliese  are  either  small  lymph- 
corpuscles  like  leucocytes,  or  they  are  somewhat  larger 
and  filled  with  coarse  granules— plasma-cells.  The 
mucosa  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  contains  simple 


rig.  138. — From  a  Vertical  Section  through  a  Fold  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Jejunum  of  Dog. 

r-,  The  mucosa,  containing  the  crypts  of  Lielierkiihn,  and" projecting 
as  the  villi ;  m,  muscularls  mucosae ;  s,  suhmucosa.  (Atlas.) 


gland  tubes,  the  crypts  or  follicles  of  Lieberlcuhn  (Fig. 
137);  they  are  placed  vertically  and  closely  side  by  side, 
extending  from  the  free  sui-face,  where  they  open,  to 
the  muscularis  mucosae.  These  glands  possess  a  large 
lumen,  and  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
epithelial  cells,  many  of  them  goblet  cells. 

271.  In  the  small  intestine  the  mucosa  projects  be- 
yond the  surface  as  numerous  longer  or  shorter,  cylin- 
drical, conical  or  leaf-shaped  villi  (Fig.  138).  These 
are,  of  course,  covered  with  the  columnar  epithelium 
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of  the  general  surface,  and  their  tissue  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  muco-sa — i.e.,  adenoid  tissue — with  the 
addition  of :  {a)  One  or  two  central  wide  chyle  (lymph) 
vessels  (see  Fig.  140),  their  wall  being  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  plates,  (b)  Along  these  chyle  vessels 
are  longitudinal  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue, 
extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  villus, 
terminating  in  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  base- 
ment membrane — i.e.,  the  subepithelial  endothelium. 

(c)  A  network  of 
capillary  blood- 
vessels extending 
over  the  whole  of 
the  villus  close  to 
the  epithelium  of 
the  surface  (Fig. 
139).  This  capil- 
lary network  de- 
rives its  blood 
from  an  artery  in 
about  the  middle 

Pig.  139.-From  a  Vertical  Section  through  "Pper  part  of 

the  Small  Intestine  of  Mouse;  the  Blood-  the  villus.  Twove- 

vessels  are  injected.  , 

The  networksof  the  caiiillarios  of  the  villi  are  vessels  Carry 

weiishowu.  (Atlas.)  away    the  blood 

from  the  villus. 
The  Lieberkuhn's  crypts  open  between  the  bases  of 
the  villi. 

About  the  base  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  about  the  base  of  the  plicae  villosse  of  the  stomach 
(see  a  former  chapter),  there  exist  amongst  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  surface  peculiar  goblet-shaped  groups  of 
epithelial  cells,  which,  as  Watney  has  shown,  are  due 
to  local  multiplication  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

272.  Lymph  follicles  occur  singly  in  the  submucosa, 
and  extend  with  their  inner  part  or  summit  through 
the  muscularis  mucosse  into  the  mucosa  to  near  the 
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internal  free  surface  of  the  latter  (Fig.  140).  Tiiese 

are  the  solitary  lymph  follicles  of  the  small  and  large 
intestine;  in  the  latter  they  are  larger  than  in  the 
former. 

Agminated  glands,  or  Peyer's  glands,  ai-e  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  lymph  follicles,  more  or  less  fused 


Tig.  UO.— From  a  Section  through  a  part  of  a  Human  Peyer's  Patch, 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  in  the  Mucosa 
and  Submucosa. 

a.  Villi,  with  central  chyle  vessel ;  h,  Lieberkuhn's  crypts ;  c,  region  of  muscularis 
miicosiB;  /,  lympb  follicle;  g,  network  of  lymphatics  around  the  Ivmph 
follicle;  lymphatic  network  of  the  submucosa:  *,  an  efferent  lymphatic 
trunk.  (Frey.) 

with  one  another,  and  situated  with  their  main  part 
in  the  submucosa,  but  extending  with  theLr  summit 
to  the  epithelium  of  the  free  surface  of  the  mucosa. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  these  Peyer's  glands 
are  very  numerous.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
summits  of  these  lymph  follicles  is  invaded  by,  and 
more  or  less  replaced  by,  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  the 
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adenoid  tissue  of  the  follicles  (Watney),  similar  to 
what  is  the  case  in  the  tonsils  (see  par.  124).  Isolated 
lymph-corpuscles  are  met  with  amongst  the  epithelium 
also  of  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  e.g.,  the  epithelium 
covering  the  villi. 

The  outer  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  inner  thicker 
circular  and  an  outer  thinner  longitudinal  stratum  of 
non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

In  the  large  intestine,  in  the  "ligamenta,"  only 
tlie  longitudinal  hiyer  is  jiresent,  and  is  much 
thickened. 

273.  The  blood-vessels  form  separate  systems  of 
capillaries  for  the  serous  covering,  for  the  outer  mus- 
cular coat,  for  the  muscularis  mucosos,  and  the  richest 
of  all  for  the  mucosa  with  its  Lieberkiihn's  crypts. 
The  capillary  network  of  the  villi  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  mucosae. 

The  chyle  vessel,  or  vessels  of  the  villi,  commence 
with  a  blind  extremity  near  the  apex  of  the  villi. 
At  the  base  the  chyle  vessel  becomes  narrower,  and 
empties  itself  into  a  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  and 
sinuses  belonging  to  the  mucosa,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  (Fig.  140).  This 
network  is  the  same  both  in  the  small  and  larse 
intestine,  as  is  also  that  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
submucosa  with  which  the  former  communicates.  The 
lymph  follicles  ai'e  generally  surrounded  with  sinuous 
vessels  of  this  plexus.  The  efferent  trunks  of  the 
submucous  plexus,  while  passing  through  the  outer 
luuscular  coat  in  order  to  reach  the  mesentery,  take 
up  the  efierent  vessels  of  the  plexus  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  muscular  coat. 

The  chyle,  composed  of  granules  and  fat  globules 
of  different  but  minute  sizes,  passes  from  the  inner 
free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  through  the  epithelium  into  the  spaces 
of  the  reticulum  of  the  villi,  and  from  here  into 
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tTie  central  chyle  vessels.  The  plasma-corpuscles 
m  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix  may,  and  sometimes 
do,  take  up  cliyle  globules  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ascribe  to  these  lymph-cells  any  share  in  the  passage 
ot  chyle  globules  from  the  epithelium  into  the  central 
chyle  vessel. 

Owing  to  the  peripheral  disjiosition  of  the 
capillaries   in  the  villi,  and  owing  to  the  greater 


Fig.  141.— Part  of  a  Villus  filled  with  chyle,  from  the  Intestine  of  a 
Puppy  four  days  old.  (Heideuhain.) 

o,  The  epithelium  of  the  surface  of  the  villus;  6,  the  tissue  niled  with  chyle 

globules. 

filling  with  blood  of  the  capillaries  during  digestion, 
the  villi  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  turgescence  during 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  which  the  central  chyle 
vessels  are  kept  distended.  Absorption  is  thus 
greatly  supported.  The  contraction  of  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  villi  and  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  in- 
testine greatly  facilitates  the  absorption  and  discharge 
of  the  chyle. 

274.  The  non-medullated  nerves  foi'm  a  rich 
plexus,  called  the  flexus  onyentericus  of  Auerbach 
(Fig.  142),  with  groups  of  ganglion  cells  in  the 
nodes ;  this  plexus  lies  between  the  longitudinal  and 
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circular  muscular  coat.  Another  plexus  connected 
with  the  former  lies  in  the  submucous  tissue  ;  this 
is  the  plexus  of  Meissner,  with  ganglia.    In  both 


Fig.  142. — Plexus  Myentericus  of  Auerbach  of  the  Small  Intestine 
of  a  new-born  child. 

The  minute  circles  and  ovals  indicate  ganglion  cells.  (Atlas.) 

plexuses  the  branches  are  of  a  veiy  variable  thickness  ; 
they  are  groups  of  simple  axis  cylinders,  held  together 
by  a  delicate  endothelial  sheath. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  GLANDS  OF  BRUNNER,  AND  THE  PANCREAS. 

275.  At  the  passage  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum  (Fig.  143),  and  in  the  first 


Fig.  143.— Vertical  Section  throufrh  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  th« 
end  of  Stomach  and  commencement  of  Duodenum. 
V,  Villi  of  duodenum  ;  b,  a  lymph  follicle;  o.  LiebcrkUhn'e  crypts :  d,  mucosa  of 
pyloric  end  of  stomach ;  g,  the  alveoli  of  the  pyloric  glands  ;  t,  the  same  in 
the  submucosa;  they  are  continued  into  the  duodenum  as— s,  the  Bi-unner's 
glands ;  m,  the  muscularis  mucosae.  (Atlas.) 


part  of  the  latter,  is  a  continuous  layer  of  gland  tissue 
in  the  submucosa,  composed  of  convoluted,  more  or  less 
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The  Pancreas. 
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branched  tubes  grouped  into  lobules,  and  permeated 
by  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  outrunners 
of  the  muscularis  mucosae.  These  are  the  glands  of 
Bnmner.  Numerous  thin  ducts  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  pass  through  the 
mucosa,  and  open  with  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  villi.  The  gland  tubes  of 
Brunner's  glands  are  identical  in  structure  with  the 
pyloric  glands,  with  which  they  form  a  direct  anor 
tomical  continuity. 

276.  The  pancreas  (Fig.  144)  is  in  most  respects 
identical  in  struc- 
ture with  a  serous 
or  true  salivary 
gland.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  blood- 
vessels and  lym- 
phatics, and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the 
connective  tissue  so 
as  to  separate  the 
gland  tissue  in  lobes 
and  lobules,  with  the 
coiTesponding  inter- 
and  intra  -  lobular 
ducts,  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  The 
epithelium  lining 
the  latter  ducts  is 
only  faintly  striated, 
not  by  any  means 
so  distinctly  as  in 
the  salivary  tubes. 

The  alveoli  or  acini  are  club-shaped,  flask-.shaped, 
shorter  or  longer  cylinders,  and  convoluted. 

277.  The  intermediary  part  of  the  duct  and  its 
passage  into  the  alveoli  is   the   same   as  in  the 


Fig.  14-t. — Prom  a  Section  through  the 
Pancreas  of  Dog. 

a,  The  alveoli  (tubes)  of  tlie  gland  ;  the  lining 
celKs  show  an  outer  homogeneous  and  an  inner 
granular-looking  portion ;  d,  a  minute  duct. 
(Atlas.) 
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salivary  glands.  The  cells  lining  the  alveoli  are 
columnar  or  pyramidal,  and  show  an  outer  homo- 
geneous, or  faintly  and  longitudinally  striated  zone 
(Langerhans,  licidenhain),  and  an  inner  more  trans- 
l)arent  granular-looking  zone.  The  nucleus  of  the 
cell  is  spherical,  and  lies  in  about  the  middle. 
According  to  the  state  of  secretion  the  two  zones 
vary  in  amount,  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  lumen  of  the  alveoli  is  very  minute,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  alveoli,  i.e.,  next  to  the 
intermediary  part  of  the  duct,  are  seen  spindle-shaped 
ceUs  occupying  the  lumen,  the  centroacinous  cells  of 
Langerhans. 

In  the  rabbit's  pancreas  Kiihne  and  Lea  have 
shown  that  there  are  peculiar  accumulations  of  cells 
between  the  alveoli,  which  ai'e  supplied  with  veritable 
glomeruli  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 


CHAPTER  XXYn. 

THE  lilVER. 

278.  The  oiiter  surface  of  the  liver  is  covered  with 
a  delicate  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which, 
like  that  of  other  abdominal  organs,  has  on  its  free 
surface  a  layer  of  endothelium.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue. 

At  the  hilum  or  porta  hepatis  this  connective 
tissue  is  continued  into  the  interior,  where  it  joins 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  Glisson's  capsule,  or 
the  interlobular  connective  tissue  (connective  tissue 
of  the  portal  canals).    This  tissue  is  fibrous,  and 
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more  or  less  lamellated ;  by  it  the  substance  -of 
the  liver  is  subdivided  into  numerous,  more  or  less 
polyhedral,  solid  lobules  or  acini  (Fig.  145),  each  about 
^\jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  According  to  whether 
the  interlobular 
tissue  forms  com- 
plete boundaries 
or  not,  the  acini 
appear  well  de- 
fined from  one 
another  (pig,  ice- 
beai"),  or  more  or 
less  fused  (man 
and  carnivorous 
animals  and  ro- 
dents). 

Within  each 
acinus  there  is 
only  very  scanty 

COmiective  tissue,  Fig.  Ii5.— From  a  Section  through  the  Liver 
in  tliP  olTir><r>  r>f  of  Pig.  Five  lobules  are  shown.  They  are 
in    LJie    bnape    OI  separated  from  one  another  by  the 

extremely  delicate     -- ■■-^  — 


intei'lobular  tissue. 


bundles   and   flat^  »,  interlobular  connective  tissue,  containing  the 
uuiiuico    ciiiLi   uctu-      inteiiobuIarl)loo<i-vcssels,<.e.,  the  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  and  the  interlobular 
bile  ducts;  i,  intralobular  or  central  vein.  (Atlas.) 


tened  connective- 
tissue  cells.  Occa- 
sionally, especially  in  the  young  liver,  lymph  cells  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  acini  and  in  the  tissue  between 
them. 

279.  The  vena  portte  having  entered  the  hilum 
gives  off  rapidly  numerous  branclaes,  which  follow  the 
interlobular  tissue  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
they  form  rich  plexuses  ai-ound  each  acinus  ;  these  are 
the  interlobular  veins  (Fig.  146).  Numerous  capillaiy 
blood-vessels  are  derived  from  these  veins.  These 
capillaries  pass  in  a  i-adiating  direction  to  the  centre 
of  the  acinus,  at  the  same  time  anastomosing  with 
one  another  by  numerous  transverse  branches.    In  the 
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centre  oi  the  acinus  tlie  capillaries  become  con- 
fluent into  one  large  vein,  tlie  ceMlral  or  intralolmlar 
vem.  _  The  intralobular  veins  of  several  neiglibouring 
acini  join  so  as  to  form  the  aublohular  veins,  and 
these  lead  into  the  efferent  veins  of  the  liver,  or 


Pig.         From  a  Vertical  Section  through  the  Liver  of  Babbit;  the 
Blood-vessels  and  Bile-vessels  injected. 

a.  Interlobular  veins  suiTounded  by  interlobular  bile-ducts ;  these  latter  take  up 
the  network  of  Hue  intralobular  bile  capillaries;  the  meshes  of  this  net- 
work correspond  to  the  liver  cells;  6,  the  intralobular  or  central  vein. 
(Atlas.) 

the  hepatic  veins,  v^^hich  finally  pass  into  the  vena 
cava  inferior. 

280.  The  substance  of  each  acinus — i.e.,  the 
tissue  between  the  capillary  blood-vessels — is  com- 
posed of  uniform  polygonal  protoplasmic  epithelial 
cells,  of  about  y  J^j-^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  tliese 
are  the  liver  cells.  Owing  to  the  peculiar,  more  or 
less  radiating,  arrangement  of  the  capillaries,  the  liver 
cells  appear  to  form  columns  or  cylinders,  also  more 
or  less   radiating  from  the  peripheiy  towards  the 
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centre  of  the  acinus.  Sometimes  the  liver  cells  contain 
minute  pigment  granules. 

Each  liver  cell  shows  a  more  or  less  fibi'illatecl  and 
reticulated  protoplasm  (Kupfer),  and  in  the  centre  3 
spherical  nucleus  with  its  reticulum,  generally  with 
one  or  more  nucleoli. 
During  activity  the 
liver  cells  are  larger 
and  look  moi'e  gran- 
ular    than      after  ^ssa 
action. 

The  liver  cells 
are  joined  with  one 
another  by  an  albu- 
minous cement  sul> 
stance,  in  which  are 
left  fine  channels ; 
these  are  the  hile 
capillaries,  or  intra- 
lobiolar  bile  vessels 
(Fig.  147).  In  a 
BUccessfuUy  injected 
preparation,  the 
liver    cells  appear 

separated  everywhere  from  one  another  l)y  a  bile 
capillary,  and  these  form  for  the  whole  acinus  a  con- 
tinuous intercommunicating  network  of  minute 
channels.  Where  the  liver  cells  are  in  contact  with 
a  capillary  blood-vessel,  thei>e,  of  course,  are  no  bile 
capillaries,  since  these  exist  only  between  liver  cells. 

281.  At  the  margin  of  the  acinus  the  bile  capil- 
laries ai-e  connected  with  the  lumen  of  minute  tubes ; 
these  possess  a  memtrana  propria  and  a  lumen  lined 
with  a  single  layer  of  transparent  polyhedral  epithelial 
cells.  These  are  the  small  interlobular  bile  ducts 
(Fig.  148).  Their  epithelial  cells  are  in  reality  con- ■ 
tinuous  with  the  liver  cells.    These  ducts  join  and 


rig.  147. — From  a  Lobule  of  the  Liver  of 
Babbit,  in  whicb  Blood  aud  Bile  Vessels 
had  been  injected,  more  liighly  magnified 
than  in  Fig.  124. 

b,  Bile  capillai'ifS  between  the  liver  cells;  tbepe 
are  well  sliinvn  .ns 'nucleated  polygonal  cells, 
earti  witb  a  distinct  reticulum;  c,  cajiiilary 
blood-vessels.  (Atlas.) 
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form  lan'ger  interlobular  bile  ducts,  lined  with  more  or 
Ic'Ks  cokunnar  ei)itheliuni.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  bile 
duct  lined  with  polyhedi'al  cells  corresponds  to  the 
intermediary  part  of  the  ducts  of  tlie  salivary  glands. 
The  interlobular  bile  ducts  form  networks  in  the  inter- 
lobular tissue.  Towards  the  hilum  tliey  become  of 
great  diameter,  and  their  wall  is  made  up  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  in  it  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  cells. 
Small  mucus-secreting  glands  are  in  their  wall,  and 
open  into  their  lumen. 

The  wall  of  the  hepatic  duct,  and  of  the  gall 
bladder,  are  nwelj  exaggerations  of  a  large  bile 
duct. 

282.  The  hepatic  artery  follows  in  its  ramification 
the  interlobular  veins.  The  arteiial  branches  form 
plexuses  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  and  tbey  supply 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  interlobular  connect- 
ive tissue,  and  especially  of  the  bile  ducts.  The 
capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  bile  ducts  join  so  as  to 
form  small  veins  which  finally  empty  themselves  into 
the  interlobular  veins.  The  anastomoses  between  the 
capillary  blood  -  vessels,  derived  from  the  arterial 
branches,  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  acini, 
are  insignificant  (Cohnheim  and  Litten).  The  serous 
covering  of  the  liver  contains  special  arterial  branches 
— rami  capsulares.  Networks  of  lymiDhatics — deep 
lymphatics — are  present  in  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue,  forming  plexuses  around  the  interlobular  blood- 
vessels and  bile  ducts,  and  occasionally  forming  a.peri- 
vascular  lymphatic  around  a  branch  of  the  hepatic 
vein.  Within  the  aciims,  the  lymphatics  are  repre- 
sented only  by  spaces  and  clefts  existing  between 
the  liver  cells  and  capillary  blood-vessels  •  these  are 
the  intralobular  lymphatics  (Macgillavry,  Frey,  and 
others).  They  anastomose  at  the  margin  of  the  acinus 
with  the  interlobular  lymphatics. 

In  the  capsule  of  the  liver  is  a  special  network 
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of  lymphatics  called  the  superficial  lymphdtics 
ISTuraerous  branches  pass  between  this  network  and 
the  interlobular  lymphatics. 


C 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    ORGANS    OF  RESPIRATION. 

283.  I.  The  larynx.— The  supporting  frame- 
work  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  cartilage.  In  the 
epiglottis  the  cartilage  is  elastic  and  reticulated,  i.e., 
the  cartilage  plate  is  perforated  by  numerous  smaller 
and  larger  holes.  The  cartilages  of  Santorini  and 
Wrisbergii,  the  former  attached  to  the  toj)  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage,  the  lattei-  enclosed  in  the  aryteno- 
epiglottic  fold,  are  also  elastic.  The  thyroid,  cricoid, 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  are  hyaline.  All  these  are 
covered  with  the  usual  perichondrium. 

A  small  nodule  of  elastic  cartilage  is  enclosed  in 
the  front  part  of  the  true  vocal  cord.  This  is  the 
cartilage  of  Luschka, 

The  mucous  memV)rane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx  (Fig  148)  has  the  following  structure 

The  internal  or  free  surface  is  covei-ed  with 
ciliated  stratified  columnar  epithelium  ;  the  most 
superficial  cells  are  conical  cells  with  cilia  on  their 
free  surface;  then  between  the  extremities  of  these 
cells  are  wedged  in  spindle-shaped  and  inverted 
conical  cells.  Numerous  goblet  cells  are  found 
amongst  the  superficial  cells.  The  two  surfaces  of 
the  epiglottis  and  the  true  vocal  cords  are  covered 
with  stratified  pavement  epitheliimi. 

Underneath  the  epithelium  is  a  basement  mem- 
brane separating  the  former  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane proper. 
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284.  The  mucous  membrane  is  delicate  connective 
tissue  with  numerous  lymph  corpuscles.  In  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  false  vocal  cords, 


I 


Fig.  148.— From  a  Longitudinal  Section  through  the  Ventricle 
of  tiie  Larynx  of  a  Child. 

a  True  vncat  cord ;  6,  false  vncal  cord  ;  e,  a  nodule  of  elastic  cartilage  (cartilage- 
of  Liisclikii);  d,  ventricle;  J,  lymphatic  tissue :  m,  bundles  of  the  ihyro-- 
arj  teuoid  muscle  in  transverse  section.  (Atlas.) 

and  especially  in  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  this- 
infiltration  amounts  to  diffuse  adenoid  tissue,  and; 
even  to  the  localisation  of  this  as  lymph  follicles. 
In  both  surfaces  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the  true 
vocal  cords,  the  mucosa  extends  into  the  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium  in  the  shape  of  minute 
papilhe. 
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In  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  the  mucous  mem- 
brane contains  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  connected  into 
networks,  and  running  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
These  elastic  fibres  are  found  chiefiy  in  the  superfacia 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  true  vocal 
cords  the  mucosa  is  entirely  made  up  of  elastic  fibres 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  vocal  cords. 

285.  The  deeper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
of  loose  texture,  and  corresponds  to  the  sub-inucosa ; 
in  it  are  embedded  numerous  mucous  glands,  the 
ducts  of  which  pass  through  the  mucosa  and  open  on 
the  free  surface.  The  alveoli  of  the  glands  are  of  the 
nature  of  mucous  alveoli,  i.e.,  a  considerable  lumen 
lined  with  a  layer  of  mucous  goblet  cells.  There  are, 
however,  also  alveoli  lined  with  columnar  albuminous 
cells,  and  such  as  have  both  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  sub-lingual  gland  of  the  dog.  The  ciliated 
epithelium  of  the  surface  in  some  places  extends  also 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  ducts.  The  true  vocal 
cords  have  no  mucous  glands. 

The  blood-vessels  terminate  with  the  capillary  net- 
work in  the  superficial— ^.e.,  sub-epithelial— layer  of 
the  mucosa  ;  where  there  are  papillae — i.e.,  in  the 
epiglottis  and  true  vocal  cords— these  receive  a  loop 
of  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  lymphatics  form  super- 
ficial networks  of  fine  vessels,  and  deep  submucous 
networks  of  large  vessels.  These  are  of  enormous 
width  and  size  in  the  membrane  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis.  The  finer  nerves  form  superficial 
plexuses  of  non-medullated  fibres,  some  of  which  ter- 
minate, according  to  Luschka  and  Boldyrew,  as  end 
bulbs.  Taste-buds  have  been  found  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  (Verson, 
Schofield,  Davis),  and  also  in  that  of  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  larynx  (Davis). 

286.  11.  The  trachea — The  trachea  is  very 
similar  in  structure  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx, 
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iro.n  whicli  it  differs  merely  in  possessing  the  rin^.s 
of  liyalnie  cartilage,  and  in  containing,  in  the  posterior 
01  membranous  portion,  tramoerHa  buadles  of  uon- 
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Fi^.  149. -Section  through  the  Trachea  of  a  FcBtus.  Mao-nifvine 

power,  40.  =    J  b 

"°"ThAT^o^°gH"ds^"'3''u/^^                    =  ^embmne  with 

lFroSaphot?gmph'h''Mn^^^^^^              ""'^"^^  "^'^  thyroid  «land. 


siW/^eii  muscular  tissue,  extending  horizontally  between 
the  ends  of  the  rings.  Its  component  parts  are  (Fio-. 
150) : —  ^  ° 

{a)  A  stratified  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
{b)  A  basement  membrane. 
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(f)  A  mucosa,  witli  the  terminal  networks  of  capil- 
lary  blood-vessels,  and  infiltrated  with  adenoid  tissue. 
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Fii?.  150. — From  aLongitucliual  Section  through  theTi'achea  of  a  Child. 

o,  Tlic  stmtiflcd  columnar  siliatod  cpiMieluiiu  of  the  internal  free  surface ;  b. 
tlie  har.enient  membrane;  r,  the  muensa;  d.  the  networks  «f  longitudinal 
clastic  fllires;  the  oval  nuclei  between  them  indicate  coKneetive  tissue 
cnrinisclcs;  e,  the  sulimueous  tissue  containing  mucous  glands;/,  large 
blood-vessels;  g,  fat  cells;  /i,  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  tracheal  rings. 
(Atlas.) 

{d)  A  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  connected 
into  networks. 

(e)  A  loosely  textured  submucous  tissue,  contain- 
ing the  large  vessels  and  nerves  and  small  mucous 
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glands  Occasionally  the  gland  or  its  duct  is  em- 
bedded in  a  lymph  follicle. 

287.  III.   The  bioiiclii  aiul  tlic  lunir  - 

The  bronclu  ramify  witliin  the  lung  dendritically 
into  hner  and  finer  tubes.  The  finest  branches  are 
the  terminal  bronchi.  In  the  bronchi  we  find,  instead 
ot  rings  of  hyaline  cartilage,  as  in  the  tracliea,  lar^rer 
and  smaller  oblong  or  irregularly  shaped  plates  °of 
hyaline  cartilage  distributed  more  or  less  uniformly 
m  the  circumference  of  the  wall.  Towards  the  small 
microscopic  bronchi,  these  cartilage  plates  gradually 
dimmish  m  size  and  number.  The  epithelium,  the 
basement  membrane,  the  siib-epithelial  mucosa,  and 
the  layer  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  remain  the 
same  as  m  the  trachea.  The  submucous  tissue  con- 
tarns  small  mucous  glands. 

288.  Between  the  sub-epithelial  mucosa  and  the 
sub-mucosa  is  a  continuous  layer  of  circular  non- 
siriped^  muscular  tissue.  In  the  smaller  microscopic 
bronchi  this  layer  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  By 
tlie  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  coat  the 
mucosa  is  placed  in  longitudinal  folds. 

The  state  of  contraction  and  distension  of  the 
small  bronchi  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  aspect 
of  the  epithelium,  which  appears  as  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  cells  in  the  distended  bronchiole,  and  strati- 
fied when  the  bronchiole  is  contracted. 

The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the  same 
as  in  the  trachea.  Lymph  follicles  are  met  with  in 
the  submucous  tissue  of  the  bronchial  wall  in  animals 
and  man. 

The  lymphatic  networks  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  are  very  conspicuous.  Those  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  i.e.,  the  peribronchial  lymphatics,  anas- 
tomose with  those  surrounding  the  pulmonary  blood- 
vessels. 

Pigment  and  small  particles  can  be  easily  absorbed 
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through  the  cement  substance  of  the  epithelium  into 
the  radicles  of  the  superficial  lymphatics,  whence  thej 
l)ass  readily  into  the  (larger)  peribronchial  lymphatics. 

In  connection  with  the  nerve  branches  in  the 
bronchial  wall,  are  minute  2:analia. 

289.  Each  terminal  bronchiole  branches  into 
several  wider  tubes  called  the  alveolar  ducts,  or  in- 
f  undihda ;  each  of  these  branches  again  into  several 
similar  ducts.  All  ducts,  or  infundibula,  are  closely 
beset  in  their  whole  extent  with  spherical,  or,  being 
pressed  against  one  another,  with  polygonal,  vesicles — 
the  air-cells  or  alveoli — opening  by  a  wide  aperture 
into  the  alveolar  duct  or  infundibulum,  but  not  com- 
municating with  each  other.  The  infundibula  ai^e 
much  wider  than  the  terminal  bronchioles,  and  also 
wider  than  the  alveoli. 

290.  All  infundibula  with  their  air-cells,  belonging 
to  one  terminal  bronchiole,  represent  a  conical  struc- 
ture, the  apex  of  Avhich  is  formed  by  the  terminal 
bronchus.  Such  a  conical  mass  is  a  lohule  of  the  luno-, 
and  the  whole  tissue  of  the  lung  is  made  up  of  such 
lobules  closely  aggregated,  and  arranged  as  lohes. 
The  lobules  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deli- 
cate fibrous  connective  tissue;  this  forms  a  continuity 
with  the  connective  tissue  accompanying  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  large  vascular  trunk.s,  and  with  these 
is  traceable  to  the  hilum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  of  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  lung  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  surface  called  the  pleura  pulmonalis.  This  mem- 
brane contains  numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  on  the 
free  surface  is_  covered  with  a  layer  of  endothelium. 

In  some  instances  (guinea-pig)  the  pleura  pulmo- 
nalis contains  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

The  lobes  of  the  lung  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  large  septa  of  connective  tissue— the  licra- 
menta  pulmonis. 
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291.  The  toi'ininsil  bronchi  contain  no  cartilage 
or  mucous  glands  in  their  wall.  This  is  made  up  of 
three  coats  :  («)  a  delicate  epithelium — a  single  layer 
of  small  polyhedral   granulai'-looking   cells  ;   (6)  a 


Fiff  151  —From  a  Section  through  the  Lung  of  Cat,  stained  with  Nitrate  ! 

of  SUver, 

a  An  infundll.ulum  or  alveolar  duct  m  cross  section;  6,  groups  of  polyhedral  I 
cells  lining  one  part  of  ihe  iuf  uudibuluni,  the  rest  lieing  lined  witb  flattened  I 
transparent  epitlielial  scales;  c,  the  alveoli  lined  with  flattened  epu  ie  ia 
scales;  here  and  there  between  them  is  seen  a  polyhedral  granular  epithelial  ; 
cell.  (Atlas.) 

circular  coat  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue  ;  and  (c)  > 
a  tine  adventitia  of  elastic  fibres,  arranged  chiefly  as ; 
longitudinal  networks. 

292.  Tracing  the  elements  constituting  the  wall 
of  a  terminal  bronchiole  into  the  infundibula  aiTd  air-  ■ 
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cells  (Fig.  151),  we  find  the  following  changes  :  [a)  the 
polyhedral  granular-looking  epithelial  cells  forming  a 
continuous  lining  in  the  terminal  bronchiole,  are  trace- 
able into  the  infundibulum  only  as  larger  or  smaller 
groups;  between  these  groups  of  sma'll  polyhedral 
granular-looking  cells  large,  flat,  trans])arent,  homo- 
geneous, nucleated,  epithelial  scales  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  farther  away  from  the  terminal 
bronchiole,  the  fewer  are  the  groups  of  polyhedral 
granular-looking  cells.  In  all  infundibula,  however, 
the  transparent  scales  form  the  chief  linino-.  This 
becomes  still  more  marked  in  the  air-cells.''  There 
the  small  polyhedral  granular-looking  cells  are  trace- 
able only  singlj^,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  (Elens), 
the  rest  of  the  cavity  of  the  air-cells  being  lined  with 
the  large  transparent  scales. 

In  the  festal  state  all  cells  lining  the  infundibula 
and  air-cells  are  of  the  small  polyhedral  granular- 
lookmg  variety  (Kiittner).  With  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs  durmg  the  first  inspiration  many  of  these 
cells  change  into  the  large  transparent  scales,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  increment  of  surface.  A  luno- 
expanded  ad  maximum  shows  much  fewer  or  none  of 
the  small  polyhedral  cells ;  while  a  lung  that  is  col- 
lapsed shows  them  in  groups  in  the  infundibula,  and 
isolated  or  in  twos  or  threes  in  the  alveoli. 

293.  {h)  The  circular  coat  of  non-striped  muscular 
tissue  of  the  terminal  bronchiole  passes  as  a  con- 
tinuous circular  coat— but  slightly  thinner— on  to  the 
alveolar  ducts  or  infundibula,  in  their  whole  extent 
but  not  beyond  them,  i.e.,  not  on  to  the  air-cells. 
_    (c)  The  adventitia  of  elastic  networks  is  con 
tinued  on  the  infundibula,  and  thence  on  the  air- 
cel  s,  where  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  wall 
ot  the  alveoh,  being  its  framework. 

Amongst  the  network  of  elastic  fibres  formin- 
the  wall  of  the  alveoli  is  a  network  of  branched 
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coimective  tissue  cells,  contained  as  usual  in  similarly 
shaped  branched  lacunae,  which  are  the  radicles  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels. 

294.  The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.— 

The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  are 


rig.  152. —Networks  of  Capillary  Blood-vessels  surround  iiig  the  Alveoli 
of  ,tlie  Lung;    (From  a  i>liotograph  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle.) 


contained  within  the  connective  tissue  separating  the 
lobes  and  lobules,  whence  they  can  be  traced  into 
their  finer  ramifications  towards  the  infundibula  and 
air-ce'lls.  Each  of  these  latter  is  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  basket-shaped  dense  network  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels (Fig.  152).    The  capillary  networks  of  adjacent 
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alveoli  are  continuoxis  with  one  another,  and  stand  in 
communication  on  the  one  hand  with  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  on  the  other  with  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  vein.  The  branches  of  the  bronchial 
artery  belong  to  the  bronchial  walls,  which  are  supplied 
by  them  with  capillary  networks. 

The  lacunte  and  canaliculi  in  the  wall  of  the  alveoli, 
mentioned  above,  are  the  rootlets  of  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  accompany  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  form  a 
network  around  them  ;  these  are  the  deep  lymphatics, 
or  the  j)erivascular  lymphatics.  They  are  connected 
also  with  the  networks  of  lymphatics  surrounding  the 
bronchi,  i.e.,  tha  perihronchial  li/mphatics.  The  root- 
lets of  the  superficial  air-cells  empty  themselves  into 
the  sub-pleural  plexus  of  lymphatics,  a  rich  plexus  of 
large  lymphatics  with  valves.  All  these  lymphatics 
lead  by  large  trunks  into  the  bronchial  lymph  glands. 

295.  Between  the  flattened  transparent  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  alveoli  are  minute  openings,  stomata 
(Fig.  151),  leading  from  the  cavity  of  the  air-cells  into 
the  lymph  lacunfe  of  the  alveolar  wall.  These  stomata 
are  more  distinct  during  expansion,  i.e.,  inspiration, 
than  in  the  collapsed  state.  Inspiration,  by  its  ex- 
panding the  lungs,  and  consequently  also  the  lym- 
phatics, favours  greatly  absorption.  Tlu^ough  these 
stomata,  and  also  through  the  interstitial  cement 
substance  of  the  lining  epithelium,  formed  particles 
— such  as  soot  particles  of  a  smoky  atmosphere, 
pigment  artificially  inhaled,  cellular  elements,  such 
as  mucous  or  pus  corpuscles,  that  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  alveoli  from  the  bronchi  by  normal 
inspiration,  bacteria,  &c.,  find  their  way  into  the 
radicles  of  the  lymphatics ;  thence  into  the  peri- 
vascular and  sub-pleural  lymphatics,  and  finally  into 
the  bronchial  glands. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  SPLEEN. 


296.  The  capsule  enveloping  the  spleen  is  a 
serous  membrane— the  peritoneum.    It  is  a  connective 


Fig.  153. — From  a  Vertical  Section  through  ths  Spleen  of  Ape. 

a,  Tlie  capsule  ;  b,  the  tmliprulic ;  c,  Malpighian  corpuscle  ;  d,  artery  enslieatheti 
in  a  Malpighian  corpuscle ;  e,  pulp  tissue.  (Atlas.) 


tissue  membrane  with  networ1<s  of  elastic  fibres,  and 
covered  on  its  free  su  rf ace  with  an  endothelium.  The 
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deep  pai-t  of  the  capsule  contains  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue  forming  plexuses.  In  man  the  bundles 
are  relatively  thin,  but  in  some  mammals — e.g., 
f^0o>  pigj  horse— they  are  continuous  masses  arranged 
sometimes  as  a  deep  longitudinal  and  a  superficial 
circular  layer. 

In  connection  with  the  capsule  are  the  trabecula; 
(Fig.  153).  These  are  microscopical,  thicker  or  thinner 
cylindrical  bands  branching  and  anastomosing,  and 
thus  making  a  framework  in  which  the  tissue  of 
the  spleen  is  contained.  Towards  the  hilum  the 
trabecular  are  larger,  and  they  form  tliere  a  continuity 
with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  hilum.  They  are 
the  carriers  of  the  large  vascular  branches.  The 
trabecula;  in  the  human  spleen  consist  chiefly  of 
fibrous  tissue  with  an  admixture  of  longitudinal  non- 
striped  muscular 
tissue.  This  is 
more  pronounced 
in  the  dog,  horse, 
pig,  guinea-pig,  in 
which  the  ti^abe- 
cula3  are  chiefly 
composed  of  non- 
striped  muscular 
tissue.  Followincf 
a   small  trabecula 


the 


154.  — From  a  Section  through 
Pvilp  of  tbe  Spleen  of  the  Pig. 
a,  Lnst  mitrunnors  nf  thr  raiisniljir  trabeciilie  • 
„•,.  r.'^i'''"J'^''.'r'^  colls  forniinpr  tho  hnnoycoiubcd 
luitrix  of  tlie  imlp;   m  the  mi-shfs  of  this 

8i'zeI.'''(ATlas '^■'""'"''•1  '^^'"sof  various 
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into 


,  .  ,  still  smaller  ones, 

wJiich  ultimately  lose  themselves  amongst  the  elements 
of  that  part  of  the  spleen  tissue  called  spleen  pulp 
(iig.  154).  ^  ^ 

The  meshes  of  the  network  of  the  trabecular  are 
filled  up  with  the  parenchyma.    This  consists  ot  two 
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kinds  of  tissues  :  (a)  the  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  and 
(6)  the  pulp  tissue. 

297.  The  ]VIalpig:hian  corpuscles  are  masses 
of  adenoid  tissue  connected  with  the  branches  of  the 
splenic  artery.  Following  the  chief  arterial  trunks  as 
they  pass  in  the  big  trabeculse  towards  the  interior 
of  the  spleen,  they  are  seen  to  give  off  numerous 
smaller  branches  to  the  spleen  parenchyma ;  these  are 
ensheathed  in  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  which  are 
either  cylindrical  or  irregularly-shaped,  and  in  some 
places  form  oval  or  spherical  enlargements.  These 
sheaths  of  adenoid  tissue  are  traceable  to  the  end  of 
an  arterial  branch ;  and  in  the  whole  extent  the 
adenoid  tissue  or  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  supplied  by 
its  artery  with  a  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

298.  The  rest  of  the  spleen  parenchyma  is  made  up 
of  the  pulp.  The  matrix  of  this  is  a  honeycombed, 
spongy  network  of  fibres  and  septa,  which  are  the 
processes  and  bodies  of  large,  flattened,  endotheloid 
cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus.  In  some,  especially 
young,  animals,  some  of  these  cells  are  huge  and 
multinucleated.  The  spaces  of  the  honeycombed  tissue 
are  of  difierent  diameters,  some  not  larger  than  a  blood 
corpuscle,  others  large  enough  to  hold  several.  All 
spaces  form  an  intercommunicating  system.  The 
spaces  contain  nucleated  lymph  corpuscles,  more  or 
less  connected  with  and  derived  from  the  cell  plates 
of  the  matrix.  But  they  do  not  till  the  spaces,  so 
that  some  room  is  left,  large  enough  to  allow  blood 
corpuscles  to  pass. 

The  spaces  of  the  honeycombed  pulp  matrix  are  m 
communication,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  ends  of  the 
capillary  Ijlood-vessels  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
and,  on  the  other,  they  open  into  the  venous  radicles 
or  sinuses  (Fig.  155),  which  are  oblong  spaces  lined 
with  a  layer  of  more  or  less  polyhedral  endothelial  ceils. 
These  sinuses  form  networks,  and  lead  mto  the  large 
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venous  branches  passing  in  the  big  trabeculse  to  the 
hilam.    The  venous  sinuses  in  man  and  ape  possess  a 
special  adventitia  formed  of  circular  elastic  fibrils. 
Not   all   arterial   branches    are   ensheathed  in 


Jig.  155.-From  a  Section  through  the  Spleen  of  a  Gnine.a-p,>  •  the 
Blood-vessels  had  been  injected  (not  shown  in  the  figure).' 

a,  Artery  of  Malpighi.nn  corpnsrir  ;  A,  null)  •  hotwpi-n  ito  noii^       ti       •  ^ 
blood-channels  <n.nn,U' into  c;LU  Uliclorof  thl%^^^^^^ 

Malpighian  corpuscles  ;  some  few  fine  arterial  branches 
open  directly  uito  tlie  spaces  of  the  pulp  matrix  beino- 
mvested  in  a  peculiar  reticular  or  concentrically  ar- 
ranged cellular  tissue  (not  adenoid).  These  are  the 
capdlary  sheaths  of  Schweigger  Seidel. 

299.  The    blood    passes  ^hen  from  tlie  arterial 
branches  through  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpiahian 
Q — 1  ° 
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corpuscles,  whence  it  travels  into  the  labyrinth  of 
minute  spaces  in  the  honeycombed  pulp  matrix  ; 
thence  it  passes  into  the  venous  sinuses,  and  finally 
into  the  venous  trunks.  The  current  of  blood  on  its 
passage  through  the  pulp  tissue  becomes,  therefore, 
greatly  retarded.  Under  these  conditions  numerous 
red  blood-corpuscles  appear  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
cells  of  the  pulp,  some  of  which  contain  several 
in  their  interior.  In  these  corpuscles  the  blood-discs 
become  gradually  broken  up,  so  that,  finally,  only 
granules  and  small  clumps  of  blood-pigment  are  left 
in  them.  The  presence  of  blood-pigment  in  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  pulp  is  explained  in  this  way ;  and  it  Ls 
therefore  said  that  the  pulp  tissue  is  a  destroyer  of 
red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  pulp  tissue  is  most  probably  the  birthplace  of 
colourless  blood-corjiuscles ;  and  according  to  Bizzozero 
and  Salvioli  it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  lymfhatics  form  plexuses  in  the  capsule 
(Tomsa,  Kyber).  These  are  continuous  with  the  plexus 
of  lymphatics  of  the  trabeculse ;  and  these  again  with 
the  plexus  of  lymphatics  in  the  a^^entitia  of  the 
arterial  trunks. 

Non-medidlated  nerve-fibres  have  been  traced  along 
the  arterial  branches. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  KIDNEY,  URETER,  AND  BLADDER. 

300.   A.    The  framework. 

The  kidney  possesses  a  thin  investing  capsule  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue,  more  or  less  of  a  lamellar 
arrangement.    Bundles  of   fibrous  tissue  pass  with 
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blood-vessels  between  the  deeper  part  of  the  capsule 
and  the  parenchyma  of  the  periphery.  According 
to  Eberth,  a  plexus  of  non-striped  muscle  cells  is 
situated  underneath  the  capsule. 

The  ureter  entering  the  hilum  enlarges  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  with  its  minor  recesses  or 
prolongations  forms  the  calices.  Both  the  pelvis  and 
the  calices  are  limited  by  a  wall  which  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  ureter.  The  internal  free  surface  is 
lined  with  stratified  transitional  epithelium.  Under- 
neath the  epithelium  is  a  fibrous  connective  tissue 
membrane  (the  mucosa),  containing  the  networks  of 
capillary  blood-vessels  and  fine  nerve-fibres.  Outside 
the  mucosa  and  insensibly  passing  into  it  is  the 
loose-textured  submucosa,  with  groups  of  fat  cells. 
There  are  present  in  the  sub-mucosa  bundles  of 
non-striped  muscular  tissue,  continued  from  the 
ureter,  in  the  shape  of  longitudinal  and  circular 
bundles. 

In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  the  hoi'se  small 
glands  (simple  or  branched  tubes),  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  have  been  observed 
by  Paladino,  Sertoli,  and  Egli.  The  last-named 
mentions  also  that  in  the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney 
there  are  gland-tubes  similar  in  structure  to  sebaceous 
follicles. 

301.  The  large  vascular  trunks  enter,  or  pass  from 
the  tissue  of  the  calices  into  the  parenchyma  of  the 
kidney  between  the  cortex  and  medulla,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
and  here  and  there  a  few  longitudinal  bundles  of  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue. 

In  the  parenchyma  there  is  a  very  scanty 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  chiefly  around  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  and  around  the  arterial  vessels, 
especially  in  the  young  kidney.  In  the  papillse  there 
is  relatively  a  great  amount  of  fibrous  tissue.  On 
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the  surfiice  of  tlie  papillse  (facing  the  calices)  tliore 
is  a  continuous  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  this  on 
its  free  sui-face  is  covered  with  stratified  transitional 
epithelium. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  consists  entirely  of " 
the  urinary  tubules  and  the  intertubiilar  blood-vessels, 
and  there  is  an  interstitial  or  intertubular  connective 
tissue  framework  in  the  shape  of  honeycombed  hyaline  • 
membranes   with    flattened   nucleated  branched   or  • 
spindle-shaped  cells.    The  meshes  of  the  lioneycombi 
are  the  spaces  for  the  urinary  tubules  and  blood- 
vessels. 

302.  B.  The  parenchyma. — 1.  The  urinary 
tuhules  (Fig.  156). — In  a  transverse  or  longitudinal 
section  through  the  kidney  we  notice  the  cortex,  the 
boundary  layer  of  Ludwig  and  the  jjapillary  portions, 
the  last  terminating  in  the  conical  ^?api^/ce  in  the  cavity 
of  the  calices. 

The  boundary  layer  and  the  papillary  portion 
form   the   medulla.    A  papilla  with  the  papillary 
portion  and  boundary  layer,  continuous  with  it,  con- 
stitute a  Malpighian  pyramid.    The  relative  proper-- 
tion  of  the  thickness  of  the  three  parts  is  about  3'5 ' 
cortex,  2-5  boundary  layer,  and  4  papillary  portion. 

303.  The  cortex  contains  vast  numbers  of  con- 
voluted tubules  with  their  csecal  origin  in  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  ;  this  is  the  labyrinth  separated  into  > 
numerous  divisions  of  equal  breadth  by  regularly  dis- 
posed straight  strise  originating  a  short  distance  from 
the  outer  capsule,  and  radiating  towards  the  boundary 
layer  through  which  they  pass.    Each  of  these  strise 
is  a  bundle  of  sti'aight  tubules,  and  represents  a. 
medullary  ray.    The  boundary  layer  shows  a  uniform 
vertical  sti-iation,  in  which  opaque  and  transparent 
striifi  alternate  with  one  another.    The  opaque  striae  • 
are  continuations  of  the  medullary  rays,  the  transj^arent 
strise  are  bundles  of  blood-vessels. 


Fig.  156.— Diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  Uriniferous  Tubules  i 
the  different  parts  of  the  C  irtex  and  Medulla. 
(For  description  of  Fig.  133,  sec  foot  of  next  page.) 
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The  papillary  portion  is  uniformly  and  vertically 
striated. 

Tracing  a  medullary  ray  from  the  boundary  layer 
into  the  cortex,  it  is  seen  that  its  breadth  gradually 
diminishes,  and  it  altogether  ceases  at  a  short  distance  ■ 
from  the  outer  capsule.    A  medullary  ray  is,  con- 
sequently, of  a  conical  shape,  its  apex  being  situated  I 
af  the  periphery  of  the  cortex,  its  base   in  the- 
boundary  layer.     Such  a  pyramid  is  called  a  pyramidi 
of  Ferrein. 

304.  All  urinary  tubules  commence  as  convoluted! 
tubules  in  the  part  of  the  cortex  named  the- 
labyrinth,  but  not  in  the  medullary  ra5's,  with  at 
cjecal  enlargement  called  a  Malpighian  corpuscle,  and  I 
terminate — having  previously  joined  with  many  other* 
tubules  into  larger  and  larger  ducts — at  one  of  the; 
many  minute  openings  or  mouths  at  the  apex  of  ai 
papilla.  On  their  way  the  tubes  several  times  alterr 
their  size  and  nature. 

From  its  start  to  its  end  there  is  a  continuous? 
fine  memhrana  2^'>'opria  forming  the  boundary  walll 
of  the  urinary  tubule,  and  this  membrana  propria  is3 
lined  with  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  differing  ini 
size,  shape,  and  structure  from  place  to  place ;  ini 
the  centre  of  the  tubule  is  a  luvien,  differing  in  size? 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tubule. 

305.  (1)  Each  Malpighian  corpuscle  (Fig.  157)) 
is  composed  of  the  capsule — the  capsule  of  Bowman — 
and  the  glomerulus,  or  Malpighian  tuft  of  capillaryf 
blood-vessels. 


A,  Cortex  limited  on  its  free  Burface  ty  the  capsule :  a,  subcapsular  layer  not* 
containing  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  a',  inner  stratum  of  cortex  withouti 
Malpighian  corpuscles;  B,  boundary  layer;  c.  papillary  part  next  tne« 
boundary  layer ;  1,  Bowman's  capsule  •  2,  neck  of  capsule :  3,  proximal  con-o- 
voluted  tube;  4,  spiral  part;  5,  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop-tube;  fcV 
the  loop  itself  ;  7,  8,  and  9,  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop-tube;  W,  tne» 
irregular  tubule  ;  11,  the  distal  convoluted  tubule ;  12,  the  first  part  of  thee 
collecting  tube  ;  18  and  U,  larger  collecting  tube ;  in  the  papilla  itself,  noW 
reiiresented  here,  the  collecting  tube  joins  others,  and  forms  ine 
(Atlas.) 
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The  capsule  of  Bowman  is  a  hyaline  menibrana 
propria,  supported,  as  mentioned  above,  by  a  small 
amount  of  connective  tissue.  On  its  inner  surface 
there  is  a  continuous  layer  of  nucleated  epithelial 


Fie  157— From  a  Section  through  the  Cortical  Substance  of  the 
Kidney  of  a  Human  Foetus,  showing  a  Malpighian  corpuscle. 

a,  GkimeruUis ;  6,  tissue  of  the  glomerulus;  c,  epithelium  covering  the 
glomerulus  ;  d,  flattened  epitLielium  lining  Bowman's  capsule  ;  e.  the 
capsule  itselt ;  /.  uriuiferous  tubules  in  cross  section.  (Handbook.) 


cells,  in  the  young  state  of  polyhedral  shape,  in  the 
adult  state  squamous. 

The  glomerulus  is  a  network  of  convoluted 
capillary  blood-vessels,  separated  from  one  another 
by  scanty  connective  tissue,  chiefly  in  the  shape 
of  a  few  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The  capil- 
laries are  grouped  together  in  two  to  five  lobules. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  glomerulus  is  lined  with 
a  delicate  mcmbrana  propria,  and  a  continuous  layer 
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of  nucleated  epithelial  cells,  polyhedral,  or  even 
columnar  in  the  young,  squamous  in  the  adult  state. 
The  membrana  propria  and  epithelium  dip  in,  of 
course,  between  the  lobules  of  the  glomerulus,  and 
represent  in  reality  the  visceral  layer  of  the  capsule 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  the  capsule  of  Bowman 
being  the  parietal  layer.  The  glonierulus  is  connected 
at  one  pole  with  an  afferent  and  efferent  arterial  vessel, 
the  former  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Between  Bowman's  capsule  and  the  glomerulus 
there  is  a  space,  the  size  of  which  differs  according 
to  the  state  of  secretion,  being  chiefly  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  fluid  present. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  distributed  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  cortex  only,  with  the  exception  of  a 
thin  peripheral  layer  near  the  outer  capsuk,  and  a 
still  thinner  layer  near  the  boundary  layer.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  near  the  boundary  layer  are  the 
largest,  those  near  the  periphery  the  smallest;  in 
the  human  kidney  their  mean  diameter  is  about 
of  an  inch. 

306.  (2)  On  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the 
aflerent  and  efierent  arterioles  join  the  glomerulus, 
the  capsule  of  Bowman  passes  through  a  narrow  tieck 
into  the  cylindrical  urinary  tubule  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  membrana  propria  and  epithelium,  of  the 
capsule  are  continued  as  the  membrana  propria  and 
lining  epithelium  of  the  tubule  respectively,  and 
the  space  between  the  capsule  of  Bowman  and 
the  glomerulus  becomes  the  cavity  or  lumen  of  the 
urinary  tubule. 

307.  (3)  After  it  has  passed  the  neck,  the  urinary 
tubule  becomes  convoluted ;  this  is  the  j)roxitnal  con- 
voluted tubule  (Fig.  158).  It  is  of  considei-able  length 
and  is  situated  in  the  labyrinth.  It  has  a  distinct 
lumen,  and  its  epithelium  is  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral 
or  short,  columnar,  angular,  or  club-shaped  cells,  each 
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with  a  spherical  nucleus.  These  cells  commence  gene- 
rally at  the  neck,  but  in  some  animals — e.g.,  in  the 


Fig.  158.— Prom  a  Vertical  Section  through  the  Kidney  of  Dog,  showing 
pare  of  the  Labyrinth  and  the  adjoining  Medullary  Bay. 

''in?„r/,'£^."'*'  :        capillaries  of  the  glomerulus  are  arranged  in 

u-.\^:,\X\'^^^  ''•  ■'■'•t"!?"]!'!-  tubule ;  c,  iH-oximal  convoluted 

tubules;  (i.  a  collecting  tube;  e,  part  of  the  sp  r.al  tubule;  /  portion  of  ilu 
?AUa"  )°^'  °*  '°°»-">"e:  dj.ftovm  the  ilieduUar^  ray' 


mouse— they  already  have  begun  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscle.    The  outer  part  of  the  cell  protoplasm— t.e., 
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next  the  membrana  propria — is  distinctly  striated, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  rod-shaped  fibrils  (Heiden- 
hain)  vertically  arranged.  The  inner  part  of  the  cell 
substance — i.e.,  between  the  nucleus  and  the  inner 
free  margin — appears  granular.  Epithelial  cells  the" 
protoplasm  of  which  possesses  the  above  rod-shaped 
fibrils,  will  in  the  following  paragraphs  be  spoken  of 
as  fibrillated  cells. 

The  proximal  convoluted  tube  appears  sometimes 
thicker  than  at  other  times  ;  in  the  first  case,  its 
lumen  is  smaller,  but  its  lining  epithelial  cells  are 
distinctly  more  columnar.  This  state  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  secretion. 

308.  (4)  The  convoluted  tube  passes  into  the 
sfiral  tubule  (Schachowa).  This  differs  from  the 
former  in  being  situated  not  in  the  labyrinth,  but  in 
a  medullary  ray,  in  which  it  forms  one  conspicuous 
element,  and  in  not  being  convoluted,  but  more  or 
less  straight,  slightly  wavy,  and  spiral.  Its  thickness 
and  lumen  are  the  same  as  in  the  former ;  its 
epithelium  is  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral  cells,  with 
distinct  indication  of  fibrillation. 

309.  (5)  Precisely  at  the  line  where  the  cortex 
joins  the  boundary  layer,  the  spiral  tube  becomes, 
suddenly  greatly  reduced  in  thickness ;  it  becomes  at 
the  same  time  very  transparent;  its  lumen  is  distinct;: 
its  membrana  propria  is  now  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  scales,  each  with  an  oval  flattened  nucleus. 
This  altered  tubule  is  the  descending  loop-tube  of: 
Henle,  and  it  pursues  its  course  in  the  boundary 
layer  as  a  straight  tubule,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
medullary  ray. 

In  aspect  and  size  this  part  of  the  urinary 
tubule  resembles  a  capillary  blood-vessel,  but  diff"ers 
from  it  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  lining  layer 
of  flattened  epithelial  cells,  it  possesses  a  membrana 
propria. 
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310.  (0)  The  so  constituted  descending  Henle's 
]oo2>tube  passes  the  line  between  the  boundary  layer 
and  papillary  portion,  and  having  entered  this 
latter  pursues  its  course  for  a  short  distance,  when 
it  sharply  bends  backwards  as  the  loop  of  Henle's 
tube ;  it  now  runs  back  towards  the  boundary  layer, 
and  precisely  at  the  point  of  entering  this  becomes 
suddenly  enlarged.  Up  to  this  point  the  structure 
and  size  of  the  loop  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  descending  limb. 

311.  (7  and  8)  Having  entered  the  boundary  layer 
it  pursues  its  course  in  this  latter  to  the  cortex  in  a 
more  or  less  straight  direction  within  the  medullary 
ray  as  the  ascending  loop-tube.  Besides  being  bigger 
than  the  descending  limb  and  the  loop,  its  lumen 
is  comparatively  smaller,  and  its  lining  epithelium 
is  a  layer  of  polyhedral,  distinctly  fibrillated 
epithelial  cells.  The  tube  is  not  quite  of  the  same 
thickness  all  along  the  boundary  layer,  but  is  broader 
in  the  inner  than  in  the  outer  half;  besides,  the  tube 
is  not  quite  straight,  but  slightly  wavy  or  even 
spiral. 

(9)  Having  reached  the  cortex,  it  enters  this  as  the 
cortical  part  of  the  ascending  loop-tube,  forming  one 
of  the  tubes  of  a  medullary  ray;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  narrower  than  in  the  boundary  layer,  and  is 
more  or  less  straight  or  wavy.  Its  lumen  is  very 
minute,  its  lining  ceUs  are  flat  polyhedral  with  a 
small  flattened  nucleus,  and  there  is  an  indication  of 
fibrillation  (Fig.  158). 

(10)  Sooner  or  later  on  its  way  in  the  cortex  in 
a  medullary  ray  it  leaves  this  latter  to  enter  the 
labyrinth,  where  it  winds  between  the  convoluted 
tubes  as  an  angular  irregular  tubule  (Fig.  158^.  Its 
shape  is  very  irregular,  its  size  alters  from'  place 
to  place,  Its  lumen  is  very  minute,  its  epithelium  a 
layer  of  polyhedral,  pyramidal,  or  short  columnar  cells 
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— according  to  the  thickness  of  the  tube ;  each  cell 
possesses  a  flattened  oval  nucleus  next  to  the  lumen, 
and  a  very  coarsely  and  conspicuously  fibrillated  pro- 
toplasm. 

312.  (11)  This  irregular  tubule  passes  into  the 
distal  convoluted  tubule  or  intercalated  tubule  of 
Schweigger  Seidel.  This  forms  one  of  the  convoluted 
tubes  of  the  labyrinth,  and  in  size,  aspect,  and 
structure,  is  identical  with  the  proximal  convoluted 
tubule. 

(12)  The  distal  convoluted  tube  passes  into  a 
short,  thin,  more  or  less  curved  or  wavy  collecting 
tiobule,  lined  with  a  layer  of  transparent,  flattened, 
polyhedral  cells ;  this  is  still  contained  in  the  laby- 
rinth. 

(13)  This  leads  into  a  somewhat  larger  sto-aight 
collecting  tivbe,  lined  with  a  layer  of  transparent  poly- 
hedral cells  and  with  distinct  lumen.  This  tube 
forms  part  of  a  medullary  ray,  and  on  its  way  to  the 
boundary  layer  takes  up  from  the  labyrinth  numerous 
curved  collecting  tubules. 

(14)  It  then  passes  unaltered  as  a  straight  collect- 
ing tube  through  the  boundary  layer  into  the  papillary 
portion. 

313.  In  this  part  these  tubes  join  under  acute 
angles,  thereby  gradually  enlarging.  They  run  in  a 
straight  direction  towards  the  ai)ex  of  the  papilla, 
and  the  nearer  to  this  the  fewer  and  the  bigger  they 
become  These  are  the  ducts  or  tubes  of  Bellini. 
They  finally  open  on  the  ajjex  into  a  calix.  The  lumen 
and  the  size  of  the  lining  epithelial  cells — viz.,  whether 
more  or  less  columnar — are  in  direct  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  collecting  tube.  The  substance  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells  is  a  transparent  protoplasm,  and  the 
nucleus  is  more  or  less  oval. 

314.  In  many  places  nucleated  cells,  sjiindle- 
shaped  or  branched,  can  be  traced  from  the  mombrana 
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propria  of  the  tubule  between  the  lining  epithelium; 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  a  delicate  nucleated  membrane 
can  be  seen  lining  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  next 
the  lumen.  In  the  frog,  the  epithelium  lining,  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  and  the  exceedingly  long  neck 
of  the  urinary  tubule,  are  possessed  of  long  filamentous 
cilia,  rapidly  moving  during  life.  In  the  neck  of 
Rome  of  the  urinary  tubules  in  mammals  there  is 
also  an  indication  of  cilia  to  be  noticed. 

Heidenliain  has  shown  that  indigo- sulphate  of 
sodium,  injected  into  the  circulating  blood  of  the  dog 
and  rabbit,  is  excreted  through  certain  parts  of  the 
urinary  tubules  only — viz.,  those  which  are  lined 
with  "fibrillated"  epithelium.  He  maintains  that 
this  excretion  is  effected  through  the  cell  sub- 
stance ;  but,  in  the  case  of  carmine  being  used  as 
pigment,  I  have  not  found  the  excretion  to  take  place 
through  the  substance  of  the  epithelial  cells,  but 
through  the  homogeneous  interstitial  or  cement  sub- 
stance betiveen  the  epithelial  cells. 

315.  II.  The  blood  vessels  (Fig.  159). 

The  large  branches  of  the  renal  artery  and  vein 
are  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  pelvis, 
and  they  enter,  or  pass  out  respectively  from,  the  part 
of  the  parenchyma  corresponding  to  the  junction  of 
the  cortex  and  boundary  layer,  where  they  follow  a 
more  or  less  horizontal  course,  and  give  ofi",  or  take  up 
respectively,  smaller  branches  to  or  from  the  cortex 
and  medulla. 

(1)  In  the  cortex  the  arterial  trunks  give  off  to 
the  cortex  small  branches,  which  singly  enter  the 
labyrinth  in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the 
kidney.  These  are  the  interlobular  arteries.  Each  of 
these,  on  its  way  towards  the  external  capsule  of  the 
kidney,  gives  off,  on  all  sides  of  its  circumference, 
shorter  or  longer  lateral  branches;  these  are  the 
aferent  arterioles  for  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  each 
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Pig  139.-  Diagram  of  the  Vessels 
of  the  Kidney 


one  entering  a  Mal[)igliiau 
corpuscle  and  breaking  up 
into  the  capillaries  of  the 
glomerulus. 

On  their  way  towards 
the  external  capsule,  the 
arteries  become  greatly  re- 
duced in  size,  and  finally 
enter  the  capillary  network 
of  the  most  peripheral  part 
of  the  cortex  ;  but  some  of 
these  arterioles  may  be  also 
traced  into  the  outer  cap- 
sule, where  they  become 
connected  with  the  capillary 
networks  of  this  latter.  The 
efferent  vessel  of  a  Mal- 
pighian  glomerulus  at  once 
breaks  up  into  a  dense 
netwoi'k  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels, which  surround  in 
all  directions  the  urinary 
tubules  of  the  labyrinth. 
This  network  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  capillaries, 
of  the  medullary  rays,  the 
meshes  being  here  elong- 
ated, and  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  for  obvious 
reasons,  more  of  a  straight 
arrangement.     The  capil- 


ai.  Interlobular  artery;  vi,  jnterlotmlar 
vein:  p,  glomerulus  of  MalpiRbian 
corpuscle;  t's,  vena  gtellata;  nr, 
arteriai  rectie  ;  i-r,  vena?  recta; ;  n6, 
bundle  of  arteriie  rectie;  bundle 
of  venae  rectie  ;  tip,  network  of  vessels 
around  tbe  nioutb  of  the  ducts 
at  the  apex  of  the  papillce.  (Ludwlg, 
in  Strieker's  Manual.) 
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laries  of  the  whole  cortex  form  one  continuous 
network. 

316.  The  veins  which  take  up  the  blood  frona  this 
network  are  arranged  in  this  manner  : — There  are 
formed  venous  vessels  underneath  the  external 
capsule,  taking  up  like  rays  on  all  sides,  minute 
radicles  connected  with  the  capillaries  of  the  most 
peripheral  part  of  the  cortex.  These  are  the  venm 
stellatcB ;  they  pass  into  the  labyrinth  of  the 
cortex,  where  they  follow  a  vertical  course  in 
company  with  the  interlobular  arteries.  On  this 
passage  they  communicate  with  the  capillaries  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  ultimately  open  into  the  large 
venous  branches  situated  between  cortex  and  boun- 
dary layer. 

317.  (2)  In  the  medulla.  From  the  large  arterial 
trunks  short  branches  come  off,  which  enter  the 
boundary  layer,  and  there  split  up  into  a  bundle 
of  mini;te  arterioles,  which  pass  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion vertically  through  the  boundary  layer  into  the 
papillary  portion.  These  are  the  arteries  rectce 
(Fig.  159).  The  number  of  vessels  of  each  bundle 
is  at  the  outset  increased  by  the  efferent  vessel  of 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  nearest  to  the  boundary 
layer. 

On  their  way  through  the  boundary  layer,  and 
through  tlie  papillary  portion  of  the  medulla, 
these  arterioles  give  off  the  capillary  network  for 
the  urinary  tubules  of  these  parts,  the  network, 
for  obvious  reasons,  possessing  an  elongated  arrange- 
ment. 

From  this  network  originate  everywhere  minute 
veins,  which  on  their  way  towards  the  cortical  margin 
increase  in  size  and  number ;  they  form  also  buncfles 
of  straight  vessels— vencB  rectce— and  ultimately  enter 
the  venous  trunks  situated  between  the  boundary 
layer  and  cortex. 
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The  Ixindles  of  tlie  arterue  rectse  and  venae 
recta3  form  severally,  in  the  boundary  layer,  the 
transparent  strite  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  as 
alternating  witli  the  opaque  striae,  these  latter  being 
bundh^s  of  urinary  tubules. 

At  the  apex  of  each  pa})illa  there  is  a  network 
of  capillaries  around  the  mouth  of  each  duct. 

318.  The  outer  capsule  of  the  kidney  contains  a 
network  of  capillary  blood-vessels ;  the  arterial 
branches  leading  into  them  are  derived  from  two 
sources  :  («)  from  the  outrunners  of  the  interlobular 
arteries  of  the  cortex,  and  i^i)  from  extrarenal  arteries. 
The  veins  lead  (a)  into  the  venae  stellatae,  and  (6)  into 
extrarenal  veins. 

The  lympliatic  vessels  form  a  plexus  in  the  capsule 
of  the  kidney.  They  are  connected  with  lymph 
spaces  between  the  urinary  tubes  of  the  cortex. 
The  large  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
lymphatics,  whicb  take  up  lymph  spaces  between  the 
urinary  tubules,  both  in  the  cortex  and  the  boundary 
layer. 

319.  The  ureter  is  lined  with  stratified  transi- 
tional epithelium.  Underneath  this  is  the  mucosa, 
a  connective  tissue  membrane  with  capillary  blood- 
vessels. The  submucosa  is  a  loose  connective  tissue 
Then  follows  a  muscular  coat  composed  of  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue,  arranged  as  an  inner  and 
outer  longitudinal  and  a  middle  circular  coat.  Then 
follows  an  outer  limiting  thin  fibrous  coat  or  adventitia. 
In  this  last  have  been  observed  minute  ganglia  in 
connection  with  the  nerve  branches. 

320.  The  bladder  is  similar  in  structure,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  are  veiy  much 
thicker.  In  the  latter,  which  consists  of  non-striped 
fibres,  can  be  distinguished  an  inner  circular,  a  middle 
oblique,  and  an  outer  longitudinal  stratum.  The 
last  is  best  developed  in  the  fundus. 
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Numerous  sympathetic  ganglia,  of  various  sizes, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  nerve  branches  un- 
deriieath  the  adventitia  (peritoneal  covering),  and  in 
the  muscular  coat  (F.  Darwin).  The  epithelium  lining 
the  bladder  is  stratified  transitional,  and  it  greatly 
\-aries  in  the  shape  of  its  cells  and  their  stratification, 
according  to  the  state  of  expansion  of  the  bladder. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  MALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

321.  (1)  The  testis  of  man  and  mammals  is  en- 
veloped in  a  capsule  of  white  fibi'ous  tissue,  the  tunica 
adnata.  This  is  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  Like  the  parietal  layei-,  it  is  a  serous 
membrane,  and  is  therefore  covered  with  endo- 
thelium. Minute  villi  are  occasionally  seen  pro- 
jecting from  this  membrane  into  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  villi  are  generally 
covered  v/ith  germinating  endothelium  (so  3  par.  3.3). 
Inside  the  tunica  adnata,  and  firmly  attached  to 
it,  is  the  tunica  alhuginea,  a  fibrous  connective 
tissue  membrane  of  lamellar  structure.  Towards 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  human  testis  its  thick- 
ness increases,  and  forms  there  a  special  accumu- 
lation—in cross  section  more  or  less  conical,  with 
posterior  basis — the  mediactinum  testis,  or  corpus 
Highmori. 

Between  the  tunica  adnata  and  tunica  albuginea 
is  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
takes  up  the  lymphatics  of  the  interior,  and  on  the 
R— 1 
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other  leads  into  the  efferent  vessels  that  accompany 
the  vas  deferens. 

The  testis  of  the  dog,  cat,  bull,  pig,  rabbit,  (kc, 


rig.  160.— Passage  of  Convoluted  Seminiferous  Tubules  into  straight 
Tubules  and  into  the  Rete  Testis. 

a.  Seminiferous   tulnilcs ;   h,  fibrous  tissue:    c  rete  testis.    (Mlkalkovics ; 
Qiialn's  Auatomy,  ninth  edition,) 


have  a  central  corpus  Highuiori ;  that  of  the  mole, 
hedgehog,  and  bat  a  peripheral  one  ;  while  that  of 
the  rat  and  mouse  have  none  (Messing). 
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322.  The  Iraiiicworlt.  —  From  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  corpus  Highmori  spring  numerous 
se[)ta  of  connective  tis.sue,  which,  passing  in  a  radiat- 
ing direction  towards  the  albuginea,  with  which  they 
form  a  continuity,  subdivide  the  testis  into  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  conical  compartments,  or 
lobules,  the  basis  of  which  is  situated  at  the  tunica 
albuginea,  the  apex  at  the  corpus  Plighmuri.  Kolliker 
mentions  that  non-stri^Ded  ihuscular  tissue  occurs  in 
these  septa. 

From  these  septa  thin  connective  tissue  lamelhe 
pass  into  the  comj^artments,  and  they  form  the  sup- 
porting tissue  for  the  blood-vessels,  and  also  represent 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  between  the  seminal 
tubules. 

This  intertubular  or  insterstitial  tissue  is  distinctly 
lamellated,  tlie  lamelhe  being  of  different  thicknesses, 
and  consisting  of  thin  buntUes  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue— arranged  more  or  less  as  fenestrated  mem- 
branes— and  endotheloid  connective  plates  on  their 
surface.  Between  the  lamellfje  are  left  spaces,  and 
these  form,  through  tlie  fenestne  or  holes  of  the 
lameilte,  an  intercommunicating  system  of  lymph 
spaces— being,  in  fact,  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatics 
(Ludwig  and  Tomsa). 

Within  the  lamella3  are  found  peculiar  cells, 
which  are  much  larger  than  lymph-cells,  and  which,' 
\n  some  instances  {e.g.^  guinea-pig),  include  pigment 
granules.  They  contain  a  spherical  nucleus.  In  man, 
dog,  cat,  sheep,  especially  in  the  boar,  these  cells  form 
large,  continuous  groups— plates  and  cylinders— and 
the  cells  are  polyhedral,  and  exactly  similar  to  epithe- 
lial cells.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  within 
the  group  by  a  thin  interstitial  cement-substance, 
iheu'  resemblance  with  epithelium  is  complete.  They 
are  remnants  of  the  epithelial  mas.ses  of  the  Wolffiavj 
body  of  the  fit'tus. 
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323.  Tlie  seminal  tubules  (Fig.  101).— 
Within  each  coinpartuKiiit,  ahovo  mentioned,  h'e 
numerous  seminal  tubules,  twisted  and  convoluted 
in  many  ways,  and  extending  from  the  periphery  to 
near  the  corpus  Highmori.    The  tubules,  as  a  rule, 


Tig.  161.— Section  of  parts  of  tliree  Seminiferous  Tubules  of  the  Eat. 

n,  With  tlio  sperraatdzoa  least  advanced  in  devplnimient ;  6,  more,  and  c,  most 
advanced.  Between  the  tiilniles  ai'c  strands  o£  interstitial  cells.  (E.  A. 
ScUilfer.) 

are  rarely  branched ;  but  in  the  young  state,  and 
especially  towards  the  periphery,  branching  is  not  un- 
common. 

Each  seminal  tubule  consists  of  a  membrana  pro- 
pria, a  lining  epithelium,  and  a  lumen.  The  mem- 
brana propria  is  a  hyaline  membrane,  with  oval  nuclei 
at  regular  intervals.  In  man  it  is  thick  and  lamel- 
lated,"  several  such  nucleated  membranes  being  super- 
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imposed  over  one  another.  The  lumen  is  in  all  tubos 
distinct  and  relatively  large.  Tlie  lining  epithelium, 
or  the  seminal  cells,  differ  in  the  adult  in  different 
tubules,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tubule, 
being  dejjendent  on  the  state  of  secretion. 

324.  Before  puberty  all  tubules  are  uniform  in 
this  respect,  being  lined  with  two  or  three  layers  of 
polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  each  with  a  spherical 
nucleus.  After  puberty,  however,  the  following 
ditierent  types  can  be  distinguished. 

(a)  Tubules  or  parts  of  tubules  similar  to  those 
of  the  young  state — viz.,  several  layers  of  polyhedral 
e[)ithelial  cells  lining  the  membrana  propria.  These 
are  considered  as  [a)  the  outer  and  (h)  the  inner 
seminal  cells.  The  former  are  next  to  the  membrana 
propria;  they  are  polyhedral  in  shape,  transparent, 
and  the  nucleus  of  soiiie  of  them  is  in  the  process 
of  karyomitosis  or  indirect  division  (see  par.  8)  ; 
others  include  an  oval  transparent  nucleus.  The 
inner  seminal  cells  generally  form  two  or  three  layers, 
and  are  more  loosely  connected  with  one  another  than 
the  outer  seminal  cells,  and  therefore  possess  a  more 
rounded  appearance.  Between  these  a  nucleated  reti- 
culum of  tine  fibres  is  sometimes  noticed,  the  germ 
reticulum  of  von  Ebner.  But  this  is  merely  a  sujiport- 
ing  tissue,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  germina- 
tion of  the  cells  or  the  spermatozoa  (Merkel).  The 
inner  seuunal  cells  show  very  abundantly  the  process 
of  indirect  division  of  the  nucleus,  almost  all  being 
seen  in  one  or  other  phase  of  it.  ° 

325.  The  division  of  the  inner  seminal  cells  yields 
numerous  small  spherical  cells;  the.se  lie  nearest  the 
lumen,  and  are  very  loosely  connected  with  one 
another.  It  is  these  which  are  transformed  into  sper- 
n)atoza,  and  hence  are  appropriately  called  spermato- 
blasts (Fig.  162). 

Amongst  the  seminal  cells,  especially  of  cat  and 
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clog,  are  found  occasionally,  bub  not  very  commojily, 
large  nuiltinuclear  cells,  the  nuclei  of  wliicli  are  also 
in  one  or  the  other  stage  of  karyoaiitosis. 

(b)  The  innermost  cells,  -i.^.,  the  S])ermatoblasts, 
become  pear-shaped,  the  nucleus  being  situated  at  the 


Fig.  162. — From  a  Section  througli  the  Testis  of  Dog,  showing 
portions  of  three  Seminal  TuDules. 

4,  Seminal  epithelial  colls  and  nunicrons  small  cells  l^iosely  arranged  ;  B,  the 
small  cells  or  siierraatoblasts  converted  intn  spermatozoa  ;  c,  irroups  of 
these  in  a  further  stage  of  development.  (Atlas.) 


thinner  extremity,  becoming  at  the  same  time  flattened 
and  homogeneous  (Fig.  162).  The  elongation  of  the 
spermatoblasts  gradually  proceeds,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  we  find  numerous  elongated,  club-shajjed  sper- 
matoblasts, each  with  a  flattened  nucleus  at  the  thin 
end.  These  are  the  young  spermatozoa,  the  nucleated 
extremity  being  the  head. 

(c)  At  the  same  time  these  young  spermatozoa 
become  grouped  togetlier  by  an  interstitial  granular 
substance,  in  peculiar  fan-shaped  groups ;  in  these 
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groups  the  head — i.e.,  the  thin  end  containing  the 
tiatteiied  homogeneous  nucleus — is  directed  towards 
the  inner  seminal  cells,  while  the  opposite  extremity 
is  directed  into  the  lumen  o£  the  tube.  Meanwhile 
the  inner  seminal  cells  continue  to  divide,  and  thus 
the  groups  of  young  spermatozoa  get  more  and  more 
buried,  as  it  were,  between  them. 

326.  The  original  cell-body  of  the  spermatoblasts 
goes  on  elongating  until  its  pi-otoplasm  is  almost,  but 
not  quite,  used  to  form  a  i"od-shaped  middle  ^jiece 
(Schweigger  Seidel)  of  the  spermatozoa ;  from  the 
distal  end  of  this,  a  thin  long  hair-like  filament,  called 
the  tail,  grows  out.  Where  this  joins  the  end  of  the 
middle  piece,  there  is  present,  even  for  some  time 
afterwards,  a  last  remnant  of  the  granular  cell-body  of 
the  original  spermatoblast.  Some  of  the  inner  seminal 
cells  not  used  for  the  formation  of  spermatozoa  dis- 
integrate and  yield  the  granular  substance  between  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  groups,  and  also  between  these  latter. 

When  the  granular  interstitial  substance  holding 
together  the  spermatozoa  of  a  group  has  become  dis- 
integrated, the  spermatozoa  are  isolated.  While  this 
development  of  the  spermatozoa  goes  on,  the  inner 
seminal  cells  continue  to  produce  spermatoblasts,  some 
of  which  are  converted  into  spermatozoa. 

327.  Spermatozoa  (Fig.  163).— Fully  formed 
spermatozoa  of  man  and  mammals  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous flattened  and  slightly  convex-concave  head  (the 
nucleus  of  the  original  spermatoblast),  a  rod-shaped 
middle  piece  (derived  directly  from  the  cell-body  of 
the  spermatoblast),  and  a  long  hair-like  tail.  While 
living,  the  spermatozoa  show  very  rapid  oscillatory  and 
propelling  movement,  the  tail  acting  as  a  flagellum  or 
cilium  ;  its  movements  are  spiral. 

In  the  newt  there  is  a  tine  spiral  thread  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  long,  curved,  spike-like  head,  and  by 
a  hyalme  membrane  it  is  fixed  to  the  middle  piece  ;  it 
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extends  beyond  tliis  as  the  tail.  Also  iu  the  inaiu- 
rnahan  and  human  spermatozoa,  a  similar  spiral  thr(-ad, 
closely  attached  to  the  middle  piece,  and  terminating^ 
as  the  tail,  has  been  observed  (H.  Cibbes).  " 

328.  The  seminal  tubules  of  each  lol)ule  pass  into  a 
short  straight  tubule,  the  vas  rectum.   This  is  nsrrower 


Pig.  163. — Various  kiuds  of  Spermatozoa, 

A,  Spermatozonn  iif  guinea-pig  not  yet  completely  ripe ;  B,  the  Banie  seen  side- 
Vays,  the  head  of  the  Bpevmatozoon  is  flattened  from  side  to  side ;  c,  a 
spermatozoon  of  the  horse  ;  d,  a  spermatozoon  of  the  newt. 

than  the  seminal  tubule,  and  is  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  polyhedral  or  short  columnar  epithelial  cells. 
The  vasa  recta  form,  in  the  corpus  Highmori,  a  dense 
network  of  tubular  channels,  which  are  irregular  in 
diameter,  being  at  one  place  narrow  clefts,  at  another 
wide  tubes,  but  never  so  wide  as  the  seminal  tubules ; 
this  network  of  channels  is  the  rete  testis. 

329.  (2)  The  epididymis. — From  the  rete  testis 
we  pass  into  the  vasa  efferentia,  each  being  a  tube 
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wider  than  those  of  the  rete  testis,  and  each  leading  into 
a  conical  network  of  coiled  tubes.  These  are  the  coni 
vasculosi.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  coni  vasculosi 
forms  the  globus  major  or  head  of  the  epididymis. 

330.  The  vasa  efferentia  and  the  tubes  of  the 
coni  vasculosi  are  about  the  size  of  the  seminal 
tubules,  but,  unlike  them,  are  lined  with  a  layer  of 
beautiful  columnar  epithelial  cells,  with  a  bundle  of 
cilia  (Fig.  1GJ-).  Outside 
these  is  generally  a  layer, 
more  or  less  continuous,  of 
small  polyhedral  cells.  The 
substance  of  the  columnar 
cells  is  distinctly  longitudi- 
nally fibz'illated.  The  mem- 
brana  propria  is  thickened 
by  the  presence  of  a  cir- 
cular layer  of  non-striped 
muscular  fibres.  The  rest, 
i.e.,  the  globus  minor,  or 
tail  of  the  epididymis,  is 


Fig.  164.— A  tubule  of  the  epi. 
difljmis  iu  cross  section. 


made  un  of  q  nnntinnn+iAn  The  wall  rf  the  tiibulc  is  made  upof 
iiiciutJ  iiy   01   a  COnTAnuatlOn      a  tliirk  layer  of  concentrically  ar- 

of  the  tubes  of  the  o-lnbim  ra"""^'<^  D'  n-stripcd  muscular  tissue, 
uj.  Liic    uuueb   ui   Ulie  giOUUS      a  layer  c.f  columnar  epithelial  cells 

maior   the   tllbec;   rliminicjli  extraordinarily  Innp  cilia  pro- 

iiidjui,  uitJ    luues   Climnnsn-      jectmg  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 

mg  gradually  in  number  by 

fusion,  and  thereby  at  the  same  tioie  becoming  larger. 
The  columnar  epithelial  cells,  facing  the  lumeu  of  the 
tubes  of  the  globus  minor,  are  possessed  of  cilia  of 
unusual  length. 

The  tubes  of  the  epididymis  are  separated  from 
one  anotlier  by  a  larger  amount  of  connective  tissue 
than  those  of  the  testis. 

The  tubes  of  the  organ  of  Giralde,  situated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  funiculus  spermaticus,  are  lined 
with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  So  is  also  the 
pedunculated  hydatid  of  Morgagni  attached  to  the 
'  us  major. 


glob 
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331.  The  seminal  tubules  and  the  tubes  of  the- 
epicUdymis  are  surrounded  by  a  rich  network  off 
capillary  blood-vessels.  Between  the  tubes  of  the- 
testis  and  epididymis  are  lymph  spaces,  forming  am 
intercommunicating  system,  and  emptying  themselves s 
into  the  superficial  networks  of  lymphatics,  i.e.,  those? 
of  the  albuginea;  the  arrangement  of  these  networksi 
is  somewhat  different  in  the  testis  and  epididymis. 

332.  (3)  Vas  deferens  and  vesiculae  semi-- 
nales. — The  tubes  of  the  globus  minor  open  into  the^ 
vas  deferens.    This  is  of  course  much  larger  tham 
the  former,  and  is  lined  with  stratified  columnar' 
epithelium.    Underneath  this  is  a  dense  connective? 
tissue  mucosa,  containing  a  rich  network  of  capillary, 
blood-vessels.    Beneath  this  mucosa  is  a  thin  sub-- 
mucous  tissue,  which  in  the  Ampulla  is  better  de-- 
velojied  than  in  other  parts,  and  therefore  allows  the' 
mucous  membrane  to  become  folded.    Outside  the  sub-- 
mucous  tissue  is  the  muscular  coat,  which  consists  off 
non-striped  muscular  tissue,  arranged  as  an  innen 
circular  and  an  outer  longitudinal  stratum.    At  thei- 
commencement  of  the  vas  deferens  there  is  in  addition  i 
an  inner  longitudinal  layer.    There  is  finally  a  fibrouss 
tissue  adventitia.    This  contains  longitudinal  bundlesr 
of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  known  as  the  cremaster' 
internus  (Henle).    A  rich  plexus  of  veins— plexus- 
pampiniformis — and  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatic  trunks, 
are  situated  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  spermatic 
cord.    The  plexus  spermaticus  consists  of  lai-ger  and 
smaller  nerve-trunks,  with  which  are  connected  small 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  and  also  large  ganglionic 
swellings. 

333.  In  the  vesiculce  seminales  we  meet  with 
exactly  the  same  layers  as  constitute  the  wall  of  the 
vas  deferens,  but  they  are  thinner.  This  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  mucosa  and  the  muscular  coat  The 
former  is  placed  in  numerous  folds.    The  latter  con- 
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sists  of  an  inner  and  outer  longitudinal  and  a  middle 
circular  stratum.  The  ganglia  in  connection  with  the 
■nerve-trunks  of  the  adventitia  are  very  numerous. 

334.  In  the  chictus  ejaculatorii  we  find  a  lining  of 
columnar  ei^ithelial  cells ;  outside  of  this  is  a  delicate 
mucosa  and  a  muscular  coat,  the  latter  consisting  of 
an  inner  thicker  longitudinal  and  an  outer  thinner 
circular  stratum  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 

When  passing  into  the  vesicula  prostatica  the 
columnar  epithelium  is  gradually  replaced  by  stratified 
pavement  epithelium. 

335.  (4)  The  prostate  gland.  _  Like  other 
glands,  the  prostate  consists  of  a  framework  and  the 
gland  tissue  proper  or  the  parenchyma. 

The  framevjork,  unlike  that  of  other  glands,  is 
essentially  muscular,  being  composed  of  bundles'  of 
non-striped  muscular  tissue,  with  a  relatively  small 
admixture  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The  latter 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  outer  capsule  and  the  thin 
septa  passing  inwards,  whereas  the  non-striped  mus- 
cular tissue  surrounds  and  separates  the  individual 
gland  alveoli. 

336.  The  parenchyma  consists  of  the  chief  ducts 
which  open  at  the  base  of  and  near  the  colliculus 
semmahs,  and  of  the  secondary  ducts,  minor  branches 
ot  the  former,  which  ultimately  lead  into  the  alveoli 
ihese  are  longer  or  shorter,  wa^•y  or  convolute.! 
branched  tubes  with  numerous  saccular  or  club-shaped 
branches.  The  alveoli  and  ducts  are  limited  by  a 
membrana  propria,  have  a  distinct  lumen,  and  are 
lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  In  the  alveoli  there 
IS  only  a  single  layer  of  beautiful  columnar  epithelial 
cells,  the  substance  of  which  is  distinctly  and  lon-i- 
tudinally  stnated.  In  the  ducts  there  is  an  ii,ner 
layer  of  short  columnar  cells,  and  an  outer  one  of 
small  cubical,  polyhedral  or  spindle-shaped  cells 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ducts  the  stratified  pavement 
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epitLelium  of  the  ])ars  prostatica  of  the  urethra i 
passes  a  shoi't  distance  into  the  duct. 

The  alveoli  are  surrounded  by  dense  networks  of. 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

In  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  gland  numerouss 
ganglia  are  interposed  in  the  rich  plexus  of  nerves... 
Also  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  to  be  met  with. 

337.  (5)  The  urethra. — The  mucous  membrane^ 
of  the  male  urethra  is  lined  with  simple  coiumnari 
epithelium,  except  at  the  commencement — the  parss 
prostatica — and  at  the  end — the  fossa  navicularis — 
where  it  is  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  fibrous  tissue  with  very/ 
numerous  elastic  fibres.  Outside  of  it  is  a  muscular  coati 
composed  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  and  arranged i 
as  an'  inner  circular  and  an  outer  longitudmal  stratum^, 
except  in  the  pars  prostatica  and  pars  membranacea,i, 
where  it  is  chiefly  longitudinal.  In  the  latter  portiooi 
the  muscular  bundles  pass  also  into  the  mucous  mems- 
brane,  whei'e  they  follow  a  longitudinal  course  betweem 
large  veins  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  plexus.  ThesGi' 
veins  empty  themselves  into  small  efferent  veins.  Thiss 
plexus  of  large  veins  with  the  muscular  tissue  betweem 
represents  a  rudiment  of  a  cavernous  tissue  (Henle). 

The  mucous  membrane  forms  peculiar  folds  sur-- 
roundingthe  lacuna; Morgagni.  There  are  small  mucous^ 
glands,  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  embedded  vs.^ 
the  mucous  membrane ;  they  open  into  the  cavity  oil 
tlie  urethra  and  are  known  as  Littre's  glands. 

338.  (6)  The  glands  of  CowT>er.— Each  glancl 
of  Cowper  is  a  large  compound  tubular  gland,  which., 
as  regards  structu)-e  of  ducts  and  alveoli,  resembles  £  > 
mucous  gland.  Tlie  wall  of  tlie  chief  ducts  possesses - 
a  large  amount  of  longitudinally-arranged  non-stnpec  ; 
muscular  tissue.  The  epithelium  lining  the  ducts 
composed  of  columnar  cells.  The  alveoh  pos.sess  £a 
larce  lumen  and  are   lined  with  columnar  nmcoui. 
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cells,  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell  being  distinctly 
striated  (Langerhans).  In  the  cell  the  reticulum  is 
also  distinct.  In  this  respect  the  alveoli  completely 
resemble  those  of  the  sub-maxillary  of  the  dog,  but 
there  are  no  real  crescents  in  the  alveoli  of  Cowper's 
gland. 

339.  (7)  The  corpus  spongiosum. — The  cor- 
pus spongiosum  of  the  urethra  is  a  continuation  of 
the  rudimentary  corpus  cavernosum  above-mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  pars  membranacea  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  essentially  a  plexus  of  large  veins 
arranged  chiefly  longitudinally  and  leading  into  small 
efferent  veins.  Betvi^een  the  large  veins  are  bundles 
of  non-striped  muscular  tissue.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  open 
into  the  veins  of  the  plexus.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum,  including  the  bulbus  urethrse, 
shows,  however,  numerous  venous  sinuses,  real  caver- 
nee,  into  which  open  capillary  blood-vessels. 

340.  The  glans  penis  is  of  exactly  the  same 
structure  as  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  outer  surface 
is  covered  with  a  delicate  fibi-ous  tissue  membrane, 
which  on  its  free  surface  bears  mijiute  papillfe, 
extending  into  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  At 
the  corona  glandis  exist  small  sebaceous  follicles,  the 
glands  of  Tyson ;  they  are  continued  from  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  prepuce,  where  they  abound.  The 
papillre  of  the  glans  contain  loops  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels. Plexuses  of  non-medullated  nerve-fil3res  are 
found  underneath  the  epithelium  of  the  surface  of 
the  glans.  With  these  are  connected  the  end  bulbs 
described  in  a  former  chapter  as  the  genital  nerve-end 
corpuscles. 

341.  (8)  The  corpora  cavernosa  penis. — Each 
corpus  cavernosum  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule, 
tlie  albuginea,  made  up  of  lamellje  of  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue.     Numerous  Pacinian  corpuscles  are 
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met  with  around  it.     The  matrix  of  the  corpus 
eavernosum  consists  of  trabeculje  of  fibrous  tissue, 
between  which  pass  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular; 
tissue    all   in    different    directions.  Innumerable, 
cavernse  or  sinuses,  intercommunicating  with  one- 
another,  are  present  in  this  matrix,  capable  of  such 
considerable  repletion,  that  in  the  maximum  degree 
of   this   state  the  sinuses  are   almost  in  contact, 
and  the  trabeculse  compressed   into   very  delicate 
septa.    The  sinuses  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of: 
flattened  endothelial  plates,  and  their  wall  in  many 
places  is  strengthened  by  the  .  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue.    The  sinuses  during  erection  become 
filled  with  blood,  being  directly  continuous  with  capil- 
lary blood-vessels.    These  are  derived  from  the  arte- 
rial branches  which  take  their  course  in  the  above 
trabeculse  of  the  matrix.    The  blood  passes  from  the- 
sinuses  into  small   efferent  veins.     But  the  blood' 
passes  also  directly  from  the   capillaries  into  the 
efferent  veins,  and  this  is  the  course  the  blood  takes- 
under  passive  conditions,  whUe  during  erection  iti 
passes  chiefly  into  the  above  sinuses. 

342.  In  the  peripheral  part  of  the  corpus  caver-- 
nosum  there  exists  a  direct  communication  between  the 
sinuses  and  minute  arteries  (Langer),  but  in  the  rest 
the  arteries  do  not  directly  communicate  with  the 
sinuses  except  through  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
In  the  passive  state  of  the  corpus  eavernosum,  the^ 
muscular  trabeculse  forming  part  of  the  matrix  are 
contracted,  and  the  minute  arterial  branches  embedded 
in  them  are  therefore  much  coiled  up    these  ai-e  the' 
arterise  helicuiae. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTL 


THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

343.  (1)  The  ovary  (Fig.  165.) — In  tlie  ovary,  as 
in  other  giancls,  the  framework  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  paren- 
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chyma.  In  the  part 
of  the  ovary  next 
to  the  hilum  there 
are  numerous  blood- 
vessels, in  a  loose 
fibrous  connective 
tissue,  with  nu- 
merous longitudinal 
bundles  of  non- 
strij)ed  muscular 
tissue  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the 
same  tissues  of  the 
ligamentum  latum. 
This  portion  of  the 
ovaiy  is  the  zona 
vasculosa  (Wal- 
deyer).  All  parts  of 
the  zona  vasculosa 
— i.e.,  the  bundles 
of  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue,  the 
blood  -  vessels,  and 
the  bundles  of  non- 
striped  muscular 
tissue— are  traceable  into  the  parenchyma.  The  stroma 
of  this  latter,  however,  is  made  up  of  bundles  of  shorter 
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Fig. 


165  — Vertical   Section  through  the 
Ovary  of  half  grown  Cat. 

a.  The  albiipinea  ;  the  germinal  epithelium  is  not 
(lisliiignisbalile  owing  t(i  the  low  power  under 
which  the  section  is  supposed  to  he  viewed; 
b,  the  layer  of  siuallest  Graafian  follicles  and 
ova  ;  c,  the  medium-sized  follicles  :  <l,  the  layer 
of  large  follicles  ;  e,  the  zona  vasculosa.  (Atlas.) 
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01-  longei'  transparent  spindle-shaped  cells,  each  with  an 
oval  nucleus.  These  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells 
form,  by  crossing  and  interlacing,  a  tolex-ably  dense 
tissue,  in  which  lie  embedded,  in  special  distribution 
the  Graafian  follicles.  Around  the  larger  examples  of 
the  latter  the  spindle-shaped  cells  form  more  or  less 
concentric  layers.  In  the  human  ovary  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue  are  also  met  with. 

The  spindle-shaped  cells  are  most  probably  a 
young  state  of  connective  tissue. 

Between  these  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells 
occur  cylindrical  or  irregular  streaks  or  groups  of 
j)olyhedral  cells,  each  with  a  spherical  nucleus  ;  they 
correspond  to  the  interstitial  epithelial  cells  men- 
tioned in  the  testis,  and  they  are  also  derived  from 
the  foetal  Wolffian  body. 

344.  According  to  the  distribution  of  the  Graafian 
follicles,  the  following  layers  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  ovary  : — 

(a)  The  albuginea.  This  is  the  most  peripheral 
layer  not  containing  any  Graafian  follicles.  It  is 
composed  of  the  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  inti- 
mately interwoven.  In  man,  an  outer  and  inner 
longitudinal,  and  a  middle  circular,  layer  can  be  made 
out  (Henle).  In  some  mammals  an  outer  longitudinal, 
an  inner  circular,  or  slightly  oblique  layer  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  albuginea. 

The  free  surface  of  the  albuginea  is  covered  with 
a  single  layer  of  polyhedral,  or  short  columnar  granu- 
lar-looking epithelial  cells,  the  germinal  epithelium 
(Waldeyer).  This  epithelium,  in  its  shape  and  aspect, 
forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  transparent,  flattened, 
endothelial  plates  covering  the  ligamentum  latum. 

345.  (6)  The  cortical  layer  (Schron).  This  is  a 
layer  containing  the  smallest  Graafian  follicles,  either 
aggregated  as  a  more  or  less  continuous  layer  (cat  and 
rabbit),  or  in  small  groups  (human),  separated  by  the 
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stroma.  These  follicles  are  spherical  or  slightly  oval, 
of  about  0  '^^^^  iii^  diameter,  and  each  of  them  is  limi- 
ted by  a  delicate  membrana  projma.  Inside  of  this  is 
a  layer  of  flattened,  transparent,  ej^ithelial  cells,  each 
with  an  oval,  flattened  nucleus ;  this  is  the  mem- 
hraiia  granulosa.  The  s})ace  within  the  follicle  is 
occupied  by,  and  filled  up  with,  a  spherical  cell — the 
ovum  cell,  or  ovum.  This  is  composed  of  a  granular- 
looking  protoplasm,  and  in  this  is  a  big  spherical,  or 
slightly  oval,  nucleus — the  yerminal  vesicle.  The 
substance  of  this  is  either  a  fine  reticulum,  limited 
by  a  delicate  membrane,  with  one  or  more  nucleoli 
or  germinal  spots,  or  it  is  in  oi^e  of  the  phases  of 
indirect  division  or  karyomitosis,  thus  indicating 
division  of  the  ovimi. 

34C.  (c)  From  this  cortical  layer  to  the  zona 
vasculosa  we  And  embedded  in  the  stroma  isolated 
Gi'aaflan  follicles,  of  various  sizes,  increasing  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  The  biscest 
follicles  measure  in  diameter  aboiit 
vV  inch.  Those  of  the  middle  layers 
are  of  medium  size  (Fig.  166).  In  them 
we  find  inside  the  membrana  pro])ria 
the  membrana  gran;ilosa,  made  up  of  a 
single  layer  of  transjiarent,  columnar, 
epitlielial  cells.  The  ovum,  larger  than 
in  the  small  cortical  follicles,  fills  ovit 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  is 
limited  by  a  thin  hyaline  cuticle — the 
zona  pelmcida.  This  appears  as  an 
excretion  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
gr;inulosa.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
ovum  is  fibrillated.  The  part  sur- 
rounding the  germinal  vesicle  is  more 
^  transparent,  and  stains  difierently  in  osmic  acid  than 
'  the  periplieral  part.  The  big  nucleus,  or  germinal 
vesicle,  is  limited  by  a  distinct  membrane,  and  insids 
s— 1 


Fip.  166.  —  A  Small 
(iniiiliaii  follicle', 
from  the  Ovary  of 
Cat. 


The  follicle  is  lined 
■\vitli  a  layer  of  coluiu- 
liar  epithelial  cells — 
tliemeiiibraiuis^raiui- 
losa.  The  ovum  fills 
out  the  cavity  of  the 
follicle;  it  is  sur- 
rouiuled  hy  a  thin 
zona  pellucida,  and  it 
includes  a  germinal 
vesicle  or  nucleus 
with  the  intranuclear 
reticulum.  (Atlas.) 
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this  membrane  is  a  reticulum  with  generally  one  big 
nucleolus  or  germinal  spot. 

Between  these  medium-sized  follicles  and  the 
small  follicles  of  the  cortical  layer  we  find  all  inter- 
mediate degrees  as  regards  size  of  the  follicle  and  the 
ovum^and  especially  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  cells 
of  the  membrana  granulosa,  the  intermediate  sizes  of 

follicles  being 
lined  by  a  gran- 
ulosa made  up 
of  a  layer  of 
polyhedral  epi- 
thelial cells. 

347.  The 
deeper  Graafian 
follicles,  i.e., 
those  that  are 
to  be  regarded 
as  big  follicles, 
contain  an 
o  V  u  m — o  c  c  a  - 
sionally  two  or 
even  three  ova 
—which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of 
the  previous  fol- 
licles, except 
that  it  is  larger, 
and  its  zona  pel- 

lucida  thicker.  The  ovum  does  not  fill  out  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  follicle,  since  at  one  side,  between  it  and 
the  membrana  granulosa,  there  is  an  albuminous  fluid, 
the  rudiment  of  tlie  liquor  folliculi. 

348.  The  largest  or  most  advanced  follicles  are  of 
great  size,  easily  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  this  liquor  folliculi  (Fig.  167). 
In  fact,  the  ovum  occupies  only  a  small  ])art  of  tho 


Fi^.   167.— A  laig-e  Graafian  Follicle    of  the 
Ovary  of  Cat. 

Tbe  follicle  is  limited  by  a  caiisulc,  the  theca  folliculi  ; 
the  menihrana  granulosa  is  comvioscd  of  several 
layers  of  epitbelial  cells.  The  ovinu  with  its  distinct 
hyaline  zoia  pelhicida  is  embedded  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  discns  iiroliperns.  The  cavity  of  the 
follicle  is  filled  wilh  fluid,  the  liquor  folliculi. 
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cavity  of  the  follicle.  Tlie  ovum  is  big,  surrounded  by 
a  thick  zona  pellucida,  is  situated  at  one  side,  sur- 
rounded by  the  discus  proligerus.  This  consists  of 
layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  except  the  cells  immediately^- 
around  the  zona  pellucida,  which  are  columnar.  The 
ovum  with  its  discus  proligerus  is  connected  with  the 
membraiia  granulosa.  This  latter  consists  of  stratified 
pavement  epithelium  forming  the  entire  lining  of  the 
follicle.  The  outermost  layer  of  cells  is  columnar. 
The  membrana  propria  of  these  big  follicles  is  strength- 
ened by  concentric  layers  of  the  stroma  cells,  and  this 
represents  the  tunica  fibrosa  (Henle)  or  outer  coat  of 
the  follicle — theca  foUiculi  externa.  Numerous  blood 
capillaries  connected  into  a  network  surround  the  bi^ 
follicles. 

In  those  follicles  that  contain  a  greater  or  smaller 
amount  of  the  liquor  folliculi,  we  notice  in  the  fluid  a 
variable  number  of  detached  granulosa  cells  in  various 
stages  of  vacuolation,  maceration,  and  disintegration. 

349.  In  connection  with  the  medium-sized  and 
large  Graafian  follicles  are  seen  occasionally  smaller 
or  larger  solid  cylindrical  or  irregularly-shaped  out- 
growtlis  of  the  membrana  granulosa  and  membrana 
propria ;  they  indicate  a  new  formation  of  Graafian 
follicles,  some  containing  a  new  ovum.  When  these 
side  branches  become  by  active  growth  converted  into 
larger  follicles,  they  may  remain  in  continuity  with  the 
parent  follicle,  or  may  be  constricted  oflf  altogether. 
In  the  first  case,  we  have  one  large  follicle  with  two 
or  three  ova,  according  as  a  parent  follicle  has  given 
origin  to  one  or  two  new  outgrowths. 

Amongst  the  epithelial  cells  constituting  the  strati- 
fied membrana  granulosa  of  the  ripe  follicles  we  notice 
a  nucleated  reticulum. 

Many  follicles  reach  ripeness,  as  far  as  size  and 
constituent  elements  are  concerned,  loner  before 
puberty,  and  they  are  subject  to  degeneration  -  but 
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this  process  of  degeneration  involves  also  follicles  of 
smaller  sizes. 

350.  Before  menstruation,  generally  one,  occasion- 
ally two  or  more,  of  tlie  ripe  follicles  become  very 
hypersemic.    They  grow,  in  consequence,  very  rapidly 
in  size  ;  their  liquor  foUiculi  increases  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  ovary  ;  finally — 
i.e.,  during  menstruation — they  burst  at  a  superficial 
point ;  the  ovum,  with  its  discus  proligerus,  is  ejected, 
and  brought  into  the  abdominal  ostium  of  the  oAiduct. 
The  cavity  of  the  follicle  collapses,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  blood,  derived  from  the  broken  capillaries 
of  the  wall  of  the  follicle,  is  effused  into  it.    The  follicle 
is  converted  into  a  corpus  luteum  by  an  active  multi- 
plication of  the  cells  of  the  granulosa.    New  capilla- 
ries with  connective  tissue  cells  derived  from  the  theca 
folliculi  externa  gradually  grow  into  the  interior,  i.e.,, 
between  the  cells  of  the  granulosa.     This  growth  1 
gradually  fills  the  follicle,  except  the  centre;  this, 
contains  blood-pigment  in  the  shape  of  granules,, 
chiefly  contained   in   large   cells,  and   a  few  new 
blood-vessels,  the  blood-pigment  being  the  remanis- 
of    the   original    blood    effused    into   the  follicle.. 
But,  ultimately,  all  the  pigment  disappears,  and  a> 
sort  of  gelatinous  tissue  occupies  the  centre,  Avhile 
the  periphery— ie.,  the  greater  part  of  the  foUicle 
—is  made  up  of  the  hypertrophied  granulosa,  with 
young   capillary  vessels   between    its    cells.  The 
granulosa  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  becommg: 
filled  with  several  small  fat  globules,  which  gradually, 
become  confluent  into  a  big  globule.    In  this  state  the 
corpus  luteum  is  complete,  and  has  reached  tlie  height" 
of  its  progressive  growth.    The  tissue  is  then  gradually 
absorbed,  and  cicatrical  tissue  is  left.     ^\  hen  this- 
shriiiks  it  produces  a  shrinking  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
This  represents  the   last   stage   in  the   life  of 
Graafian  follicle.    The  corpus  luteum  of  Graafian 
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follicles,  of  which  the  ovum  has  been  impregnated, 
grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  under  other  condi- 
tions, the  granulosa  becoming  by  overgrowth  much 
folded. 

3.51.  Development  of  the  ovary  and  Graa- 
fian follicles. — The  germinal  epithelium  of  the 
surface  of  the  foetal  ovary  at  an  early  stage  undergoes 
rapid  multiplication,  in  consequence  of  which  the  epi- 
thelium becomes  greatly  thickened.  The  vascular 
stroma  of  the  ovary  at  the  same  time  increases,  and 
permeates  the  thickened  germinal  epithelium.  The 
two  tissues  in  fact  undergo  mutual  ingrowth,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  development  of  all  glands — viz.,  the  epithe- 
lial or  glandular  part  suffers  mutual  ingrowth  with 
the  vascular  connective  tissue  stroma. 

In  the  case  of  the  ovary,  larger  and  smaller 
islands  or  nests  (Balfour)  of  epithelial  cells  are  thas 
gradually  differentiated  off"  from  the  superficial  epithe- 
lium. These  nests  are  largest  in  the  depth,  and  smallest 
near  the  surface.  They  remain  in  connection  with 
one  another  and  with  the  surface  for  a  considerable 
period.  Even  some  time  after  birth  some  of  the 
superficial  nests  are  still  connected  with  the  surface 
epithelium,  and  with  one  another  (Fig.  168).  These 
correspond  to  the  ovarial  tubes  (Pffiiger).  While  in 
the  rabbit  these  nests  are  solid  collections,  in  the  dog 
they  soon  assume  the  character  of  tubular  structures 
(Pfliiger,  Schafer).  The  cells  constituting  the  nests 
undergo  multiplication  (by  karyoiuitosis),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  nests  increase  in  size,  and  even 
new  nests  may  be  constricted  off  from  old  ones  (see 
also  above). 

352.  At  the  earliest  stages  we  notice  in  the 
germinal  epithelium  some  of  the  cells  becoming  en- 
larged in  their  cell-body,  and  especially  their  nu- 
cleus; these  represent  the  primitive  ova.  When  the 
yermiixal  epithelium  undergoes  the  thickening  above 
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mentioned,  and  when  this  thickened  epithelium  sepa^ 
rates  into  tlie  nests  and  ovarial  tubes,  thei-e  is  a. 
continued  formation  of  primitive  ova — i.e.,  cells  of 
the  nests  undergo  the  enlargement  of  cell-body  audi 
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Fig 


168.— From  a  Vertical  Section  througli  tlie  Ovary  of  a 
uew-born  Child. 


a,  Germinal  e]iitlielium  ;  6,  ovarian' tube  ;  c,  primitive  ova;  d,  longer  tubes  be- 
coming' constric'ted  off  into  several  Gr,'iii(1;in  follicles;  c,  larie  ncsls  ;  /. 
isolated  flnished  Giaaliau  follicles ;  (/,  blocd-vessels.  (.Waldeycr,  lu  Strieker's - 
Manual.) 

nucleus,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  primitive 
ova.    Like  tlie  other  epithelial  cells,  the  primitive 
ova  of  the  nests  and  ovarial  tubes  undergo  division  i 
into  two  or  even,  more  primitive  ova  after  the  mode  - 
of  karyomitosis  (Balfour).    Thus  each  nest  contains  i 
a  series  of  ova. 

353.  The  ordinary  small  epithelial  cells  of  the 
nests  and  ovarial  tubes  serve  to  form  the  menibrana. 
granulosa  of  the  Graafian  follicles.     According  to 
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the  number  of  ova  in  a  nest  or  in  an  ovarial  tube 
a  subdivision  takes  place  in  so  many  Graafian  follicles, 
each  consisting  of  one  ovum  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  investment  of  small  epithelial  cells — i.e.,  a 
raembrana  granulosa.  This  subdivision  is  brought 
about  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  stroma  into  the  nests. 

The  superficial  nests  being  the  smallest,  as  above 
stated,  form  the  cortical  layer  of  the  small  Graafian 
follicles  ;  the  deeper  ones  give  origin  to  larger  follicles. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  ovum  and  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  are  derived  from  the  primary 
germinal  epithelium;  all  other  parts— membrana 
propria,  theca  externa,  stroma,  and  vessels — are 
derived  from  the  foetal  stroma. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that 
ova  and  Graafian  follicles  are,  as  a  rule,  reproduced 
after  birth  (Pfliiger,  Kolliker),  although  other  ob- 
servers (Bischoff,  Waldeyer)  hold  the  opposite  view. 

354.  (2)  The  oviduct.— The  oviduct  consists  of 
a  lining  epithelium,  a  mucous  membrane,  a  muscular 
coat,  a]id  an  outer  fibrous  coat— the  serous  coverincr, 
or  peritoneum.  The  epithelium  is  columnar  and 
ciliated.  The  mucous  membrane  is  much  folded  ;  it 
is  a  connective  tissue  membrane  with  networks^  of 
capillary  blood-vessels.  In  man  and  mammals  there 
are  no  proper  glands  present,  although  there  are  seen 
appearances  in  sections  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  short  gland  tubes ;  but  these  appear- 
ances are  explained  by  the  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue  of  a  pre-eminently  circular 
arrangement;  in  the  outer  part  there  are  a  few 
oblique  and  longitudinal  bundles.  The  serous  cover- 
ing contains  numerous  elastic  fibrils  in  a  connective 
tissue  matrix. 

3.i)5.  (3)  The  uterus.— The  .epithelium  linin^r 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
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cells,  each  with  a  bundle  of  cilia  on  their  free  surface. 
These  are  very  easily  detached,  and  tlieref(jre  ditlicult 
to  find  in  a  hardened  and  preserved  specimen.  But 
in  the  fresh  and  well-preserved  human  uterus  (Fried- 
lander),  as  well  as  in  that  of  mammals,  the  cells  are 
distinctly  ciliated.  The  whole  canal  of  the  cervix  is 
in  the  adult  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  but  in 
children,  according  to  Lott,  onl}'  in  the  upper  half. 
The  surface  of  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri  is,  like  that 
of  the  vagina,  covered  with  stratified  pavement  epithe- 
lium. 

356.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  is 
different  from  that  of  the  fundus.  In  the  former  it  is 
a  fibrous  tissue  possessed  of  permanent  folds — the 
palnue  plicatse.  Few  thin  bundles  of  non-striped  mus- 
cular tissue  penetrate  into  these  from  the  outer  mus- 
cular coat.  Between  the  palmie  plicatte  are  the 
openings  of  minute  gland-tubes,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical in  shape.  They  possess  a  membrana  propria  and 
a  distinct  lumen  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
epithelial  cells,  which,  according  to  some  observers,  are 
ciliated  in  the  new-born  child,  but,  according  to  Fried- 
liinder,  are  always  non-ciliated.  Goblet-cells  are  met 
with  amongst  the  lining  epithelium.  Several  observers 
(Kolliker,  Heimig,  Tyler  Smith,  and  others)  maintain 
the  existence  of  minute,  thin,  and  long  vascular  papillte 
projecting  above  the  general  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  cervix  ;  these 
ap])arent  papilljB  are,  however,  only  due  to  sections 
through  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  is  a  spongy  plexus 
of  fine  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  covered  or  lined 
respectively  with  numerous  small  endothelial  plates, 
each  with  an  oval  flattened  nucleus.  The  spaces  of 
this  spongy  substance  are  lymph-spaces,  and  contain 
the  glands  and  the  blood-vessels  (Leopold). 

357.  The  glands —  glandiila'   uloriiiaR  —  arc 
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short  tubular  glands  lodged  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  opening  into  the  uterine  cavity.  During  puberty 
their  number  and  their  size  increase  considerably,  new- 
glands  being  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  surface 
ejjithelium  into  the  mucous  membrane  (Kundrat  and 
Engelmann).  During  menstruation,  and  especially  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  they  greatly  increase  in  length.  "They 
are  more  or  less  wavy  and  branched  at  the  bottom.  A 
delicate  membrana  propria  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
tube  ;  a  distinct  lumen  is  seen  in  the  middle,  and  this  is 
lined  with  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium 
(Allen  Thomson,  Nylander,  Friedlander,  and  others). 

358.  During  menstruation  the  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  increases,  the  epithelium  of  the 
surface  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  glands  being 
destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration,  and  finally  alto° 
gether  detached.  Afterwards  its  restitution  takes 
place  from  the  remnant  in  the  depth  of  the  glands. 
But  according  to  J.  Williams  and  also  Wyder,  the 
greater  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  addition  to 
the  epithelium,  is  destroyed  during  menstruation. 

The  muscular  coat  forms  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  uterus  ;  it  is  composed  entirely  of  the  non- 
striped  variety. 

In  the  cornua  uteri  of  mammals  the  muscular 
coat  IS  generally  composed  of  an  inner  thicker  circular 
and  an  outer  thinner  longitudinal  stratum,  a  few 
oblique  bundles  passing  from  the  latter  into  the 
former.  In  the  human  uterus  the  muscular  coat  is 
composed  of  an  outer  thin  longitudinal,  a  middle 
thick  layer  of  circular  bundles,  and  an  inner  thick 
one  of  oblique  and  circular  bundles.  Within  these 
layers  the  bundles  form  plexuses. 

359.  The  arterioles  in  the  cervix  and  their  capil- 
laries are  distinguished  by  the  great  thickness  of  their 
wall.  Ihe  mucous  membrane  contains  the  capillarv 
network,.     These  discharge  their  blood  into  veins 
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situated  in  tlie  muscular  coat.  Here  the  veins  are 
very  numerous,  and  arranged  in  dense  'plexuses,  those 
of  the  outer  and  inner  stratum  being  smaller  than 
those  of  the  middle  stratum,  where  they  correspond  to 
huge  irregular  sinuses,  the  bundles  of  muscular  tissue 
of  the  muscular  coat  giving  special  support  to  these 
sinuses.  Hence  the  plexus  of  venous  sinuses  of  the 
middle  stratum  represents  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue. 

360.  The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous ;  in 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular  coat  are  lymph 
sinuses  and  lymph  clefts  forming  an  intercommuni- 
cating system  ;  they  take  up  the  lymph  sinuses  of  the 
mucous  membrane  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  other 
hand  lead  into  a  plexus  of  efferent  lymphatic  A-essels 
with  valves,  situated  in  the  subserous  connective 
tissue. 

The  nerves  entering  the  mucous  membi-ane  are 
connected  with  ganglia.  According  to  Lindgreu,  theie 
is  in  the  mucous  merabi^ane  a  plexus  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres,  which,  near  the  epithelium,  break  up 
into  their  constituent  primitive  fibrillse. 

361.  (4)  The  vagina. — The  epithelium  lining 
the  mucous  membrane  is  a  thick,  stratified  pavement 
epithelium.  The  superficial  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane— i.e.,  the  mucosa — is  a  dense,  librous  connective 
tissue  with  numerous  networks  of  elastic  tibres  ;  it 
projects  into  the  epithelium  in  the  shape  of  numei-ous 
long,  simple  or  compoimd  papilhe,  each  with  a  single 
or  complex  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  mucosa 
with  the  covering  epithelium  pi-ojects  above  the  gene- 
ral surface  in  the  shape  of  lunger  or  shorter,  conical 
or  irregular,  pointed  or  blunt,  permanent  folds — the 
rugte.  These  contain  a  plexus  of  lai'ge  veins,  between 
which  are  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue; 
hence  they  resemble  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue. 

Outside  of  the  mucosa  is  the  loose  submucosa, 
containing  a  second  venous  plexus  ;  its  meshes  aro 
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elongated  and  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vagina. 
Outside  of  the  submucous  tissue  is  the  muscular  coat, 
consisting  of  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer  longitu- 
dinal stratum  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue.  Oblique 
bundles  pass  from  one  stratum  into  the  other.  From 
the  circular  stratum  bundles  may  be  traced  into  the 
submucosa  and  mucosa.  A  layer  of  fibrous  tissue 
forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  wall  of  the  vagina, 
and  in  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  plexus  of  veins,  the 
plexus  venosus  vaginalis.  This  plexus  also  contains 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  and  therefore 
resembles  a  cavernous  tissue  (Gussenbaur.)  It  is 
not  quite  definitely  ascertained  whether  or  not  there  are 
secreting  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina.  Von  Preuschen  and  also  Hennig  described 
tubular  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fornix  and  in 
the  introitus  vaginre. 

The  lymj)hatics  form  plexuses  in  the  mucosa,  sub- 
mucosa, and  the  muscular  coat.  The  first  are  small 
vessels,  the  second  are  larger  than  the  third  and  possess 
valves.  The  efferent  vessels  form  a  rich  plexus  of 
large  trunks  with  saccular  dilatations  in  the  outer 
tibrous  coat. 

There  are  in  the  mucous  membrane  solitary  lymj>h 
follicles  and  difiuse  adenoid  tissue  (Loevenstein). 

Numerous  ganglia  are  contained  in  the  nerve 
plexus  belonging  to  the  muscular  coat. 

End  bulbs  in  connection  with  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the  mucosa  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  XV. 

362.  (5)  The  urethra — The  structure  of  the 
female  urethra  is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  except 
that  the  lining  epithelium  is  a  sort  of  stratified  tran- 
sitional epithelium,  the  superficial  cells  being  short, 
columnar,  or  club-shaped  ;  underneath  this  layer  are 
several  layers  of  polyhedral,  or  cubical  cells.  Near 
the  orificium  externum  the  epithelium  is  stratified 
pavement  epithelium. 
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The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  an  inner  longi- 
tudinal, and  an  outer  circular,  layer  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue. 

363.  (G)  The  nympha;,  clitoris,  and  vesti- 

bulum. — These  are  lined  with  thick  stratified  epi- 
thelium, underneath  is  a  fibrous  connective  tissue 
mucous  membrane,  extending  into  the  epithelium  in 
the  sliape  of  cylindrical  papillae  with  capillary  loops 
and  nerve-endings  (end  bulbs).  The  nymphae  contain 
large  sebaceous  follicles,  but  no  hairs. 

The  nymphse  contain  a  plexus  of  large  veins  with 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue ;  hence  it  re- 
sembles a  cavernous  tissue  (Gussenbaur).  The  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  the  glans  clitoridis,  and  the 
bulbi  vestibuli,  correspond  to  the  analogous  parts  in 
the  penis  of  the  male.  The  glands  of  Bartholin  corre- 
spond in  structure  to  the  glands  of  Cowper  in  the 
male. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

364.  This,  like  other  glands,  consists  of  a  frame- 
work and  parenchyma.  The  former  is  lamellar  fibrous 
connective  tissue  subdividing  the  latter  into  lobes  and 
lobules  and  containing  a  certain  amount  of  elastic 
fibres.  In  some  animals  (rabbit,  guinea-pig)  there  are 
also  small  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue. 
From  the  interlobular  septa  fine  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  with  branched  connective  tissue  corpuscles  pass 
between  the  alveoli  of  the  gland  substance.  ^  The 
amount  of  this  interalveolar  tissue  varies  in  diflerent 
places,  but  in  the  active  gland  is  always  relatively 
scanty. 
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Migratory  or  lymph  corpuscles  are  to  be  met  with 
ill  the  i literal veolar  connective  tissue  of  both  active 
and  resting  glands.  In  the  latter  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  former.  According  to  Creighton. 
they  are  derived,  in  the  resting  gland,  from  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  gland  alveoli.  Granular  large  yellow 
(pigmented)  nucleated  cells  occur  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  also  in  the  alveoli  of  the  resting 
gland,  and  Creighton  considers  them  both  identical, 
and  derived  from  the  alveolar  epithelium.  And 
according  to  this  author,  the  production  of  these  cells, 
would  constitute  the  principal  function  of  the  resting 
gland. 

The  large  dticts  as  they  pass  from  the  gland  to 
the  nipple,  acquire  a  thick  sheath,  containing  bundles 
of  non-striped  muscular  tissue.  These  latter  are  de- 
rived from  the  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue 
present  in  the  skin  of  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

The  small  ducts  in  the  lobules  of  the  gland  tissue 
possess  a  membrana  propria,  and  a  lining — a  single 
layer  of  longer  or  shorter  columnar  epithelial  cells. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  ducts,  i.e.,  just  before 
these  latter  pass  into  the  alveoli,  are  lined  with  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  pavement  epithelium  cells ; 
they  are  analogous  to  the  intermediary  portion  of  the 
ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  (see  Chap.  XXII.). 

365.  Each  of  these  terminal  branches  divides  and 
takes  up  several  alveoli  (^\g.  1G9).  These  are  wavy 
tubes,  ^  saccular  or  flask-shaped.  The  alveoli  are 
lar'ger  in  diameter  than  the  intralobular  ducts.  Each 
alveolus  in  the  active  gland  has  a  relatively  large 
cavity,  varying  in  diflerent  alveoli ;  it  is  lined  with*a 
single  layer  of  polyhedral,  granular-looking,  or  short 
columnar  epithelial  cells,  each  with  a  spherical  nucleus  • 
a  membrana  propria  forms  the  outer  limit.  This  mem- 
brana jiropria,  like  that  of  the  salivary,  lachrymal  and 
other  glands,  is  a  basket-work  of  branched  cells. 
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In  tlie  active  glaiici  each  epithelial  cell  is  capable 
of  forming  in  its  interioi'  one  or  more  smaller  or  larger 
oil  globules.  These  may,  and  genei-ally  do,  become 
confluent,  and,  pressing  the  nucleus  towards  one  side 
of  the  cell,  give  to  the  latter  the  resenil)lance  of  a  fat- 
cell.  The  oil  globules  finally  pass  out  from  the  cell- 
protoplasui  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  and  repre- 


Fig.  169.— From  a  Section  throug-h  the  Mammary  Gland  of  Cat  in  a 
°  late  stage  of  Pregnancy. 

a,  Tbe  cpitlielial  cells  lining  llie  Khind-.nlvcoli,  seen  in  pi-olllc  ;  h,  tlie  same,  seen 
froni  the  suvfnce.  Many  epitliclinl  rells  contain  an  oil  picibule.  In  tlie  cavity 
of  some  of  the  alveoli  are  milk  globules  and  granular  matter.  (Atl.as.) 

sent  now  the  milk  globules.  The  cell  resumes  its 
former  solid  character,  and  conunences  again  to  form 
oil  globules  in  its  protoplasm.  The  epithelitil  cells, 
as  long  as  the  secretion  of  milk  lasts,  go  on  again 
and  again  forming  oil  globules  in  the  above  maimer 
without  being  themselves  destroyed  (Langcr).  The 
milk  globules,  when  in  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli,  are 
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enveloped  in  a  delicate  cuticle — the  albumin  mem- 
brane of  Ascherson,  which  thej^  receive  from  the  cell 
protoplasm. 

According  to  the  state  of  secretion,  most  epithelial 
cells  lining  an  alveolus  may  be  in  the  condition  of 
forming  oil  globules,  or  only  some  of  them  ;  and 
according  to  the  rate  in  which  milk  globules  are 
formed  and  carried  away,  the  alveoli  differ  in  the 
number  of  milk  globules  they  contain. 

According  to  ■  Schmid,  the  epithelial  cells,  after 
having  secreted  milk  globules  for  some  time,  finally 
break  up,  and  are  replaced  by.  new  epithelial  cells 
derived  by  the  division  of  the  other  still  active 
epithelial  cells. 

366.  The  resting  gland,  i.e.,  the  gland  of  a  non- 
pregnant or  non-suckling  individual,  contains,  compara- 
tively speaking,  few  alveoli,  but  a  great  deal  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue ;  the  alveoli  are  all  solid  cylinders 
containing  within  the  limiting  membrana  propria 
masses  of  polyhedral  granular-looking  epithelial  cells 
During  pregnancy  these  solid  cylinders  undei-^o  mul- 
tiplication, elongation,  and  thickening,  owing*  to  the 
rapid  division  of  the  constituent  epithelial  cells. 

Finally,  when  milk  secretion  commences,  the  cells 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  alveolus  undercro  the 
atty  degeneration  just  like  the  peripheral  celll,  but 
they,  I.e.,  the  central  cells,  are  eliminated,  while  the 
peripheral  ones  remain.  These  central  cells  are  the 
coiostrum  corpuscles,  and  consequently  they  are  found 
in  the  milk  of  the  first  few  days  only. 

367.  Ordinary  milk  contains  no  colostrum  corpus- 
cles, but  only  milk  globules  of  many  various  sizes,  from 
the  size  of  a  granule  to  that  of  a  globule  several  times 
as  big  as  an  epithelial  cell  of  an  alveolus  of  the  milk 
gland.  Ihese  large  drops  are  produced  by  fusion  of 
s.na  1  globules  after  having  passed  out  of  the  alveoli 
Jiach  mdk  globule  is  an  oil  globule  surrounded,  as 
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stated  above,  by  a  thin  albuminous  envelope — Ascher- 
son's  membrane.  The  small  bits  of  granular  substance 
met  with  here  and  there,  are  probably  the  remains  of 
broken-down  protoplasm  of  epithelial  cells. 

368.  Each  gland  alveolus  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
network  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  alveoli  are 
surrounded  by  lymph  spaces  like  those  in  the  salivary 
glands  (Coyne)  and  these  spaces  lead  into  networks  oj 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  SKIN. 

369.  The  skin  consists  of  the  following  layers 
(Fig.  170): — (1)  the  epidermis;  (2)  the  corium,  or 
cutis  vera,  with  the  papillae;  (3)  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  with  the  adipose  layer  or  the  adipose  tissue. 

370.  (1)  The  epidermis  (Fig.  17),  in  all  its 
constituent  elements,  has  been  minutely  described  in 
Chapter  III.  Its  thickness  varies  in  different  parts, 
and  is  chiefly  dependent  on  th-e  variable  thickness  of 
the  stratum  corneum.  This  is  of  great  thickness  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
stratum  Malpighii  tits  into  the  depressions  between 
the  papilla?  of  the  corium  as  the  interpapillary  pro- 
cesses. The  presence  of  prickle  cells,  of  pigment 
granules,  and  of  branched  interstitial  nucleated  cells, 
&c.,  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  III. 

There  occur  in  the  stratum  Malpighii  migratory 
cells  of  granular  aspect ;  they  appear  to  migrate  from 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  into  the  stratum 
Malpighii  (Biesiadecki). 

371.  (2)  The  corium  is  a  dense  feltwork  of 
bundles  of   tibrous  connective  tissue,  with  a  largo 
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admixture  of  networks  of  elastic  fibres.  From  the 
surface  of  the  corium  project  small  conical  or  cylin- 
cli-ical  fapillie.  These  are  best  developed  in  those 
parts  where  the  skin  is  thick,  e.g.,  volar  side  of 
hand  and  foot,  scalp,  lips  of  mouth,  &c.  Between 
the  surface  of  the  corium  and  the  epidermis  there 
is  a  basement  membrane.    Mi,:^ratory  cells,  with  and 


Fig.  170.— Vertical  Section  through  the  Skin  of  Human  Tiuger. 
a,  Stratum  corntHim  :  6,  stratum  lucidum :  c,  stratum  Maluiu'liii :  d,  Meissner's, 
duct '^^   "  '^"'"1^"*'^''-'^  i     blood-vessela  cut  across  ;  /,  a  sudoriferous  canal  or 

without  pigment  granules  in  their  interior,  are  met 
with,  especially  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium ; 
they,  as  well  as  the  fixed  or  branched  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  (see  par.  40),  and  other  structures,  as 
vessels  and  nerves,  lie  in  the  interfascicular  spaces. 

372.  (3)  The  superficial  part  of  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  insensibly  merges  into  the  deep  pai-t  of 
the  coi'ium  ;  it  consists  of  bundles  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue  aggregated  into  trabeculse  crossing  one  another 
T — 1 
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and  interlacing  in  a  complex  manner.  Numerous 
elastic  fibres  are  attachwl  to  these  trabeculae.  It  con- 
tains groups  of  fat  cells,  in  many  ]jlaces  arranged  as 
more  or  less  continuous  lobules  of  fat  tissue,  forming 
the  slralum  adiposiun.  These  lobules  are  separated 
by  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tissue;  their  structure 
and  development,  and  the  distribution  of  the  blood- 
vessels amongst  the  fat  cells,  have  been  described 
in  par.  45  (Fig.  33).  The  deep  part  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  is  loose  in  texture,  and  contains  the 
large  vascular  trunks  and  the  big  nerve  branches. 

373.  The  superficial  i)art  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the  deep  part  of  tlie 
corium,  contains  the  sudoriparous  or  siceat  glands. 
Each  gland  is  a  single  tube  coiled  up  into  a  dense 
mass  of  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter— in  some 
places,  as  in  the  axilla,  reaching  as  much  as  six  times 
this  size.  From  each  gland  a  duct — the  sudori- 
ferous canal — passes  through  the  corium  in  a  slightly 
wavy  and  vertical  direction  towards  the  epidermis  ; 
it  penetrates  more  or  less  spirally  through  the  inter- 
papillary  process  of  the  stratum  Malpighii  and  the 
rest  of  the  epidermis,  and  appears  with  an  open  mouth 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  total  number  of  sweat  glands  in  the  human 
skill  has  been  computed  by  Krause  to  be  over  two 
millions  ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  the  largest  number  occurring  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  the  next  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  next 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  the  smallest 
in  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  trunk. 

374.  The  sudoriferous  canal  and  the  coiled  tube 
possess  a  distinct  lumen;  this  is  lined  with  a  delicate 
cuticle,  especially  marked  in  the  sudoriferous  canal 
and  in  the  commencement  of  the  coiled  tube.  In  the 
epidermis  the  lumen  bordered  by  this  cuticle  is  all 
that  is  present  of  the  sudoriferous  canal.     It  recen  es 
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a  continuation  from  the  deep  layers  of  the  stratum 
Malpighii  and  from  the  basement  membrane ;  the 
former  is  the  lining  epithelium,  the  latter  the  limiting 
membrana  propria  of  the  sudoriferous  canal.  The 
epithelium  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  small 
polyhedral  cells,  each  with  a  spherical  or  oval  nucleus. 


Pig.  171.— From  a  Section  through  Human  Skin,  showing  the  Sweat 
gland  tubes  cut  m  various  directions. 

/"^       coilod  tube  spcii  in  longitudinal  section  :  h.  the  sniiie  .seen  in 
~stc«iin:  "^S'  ^"'^  ''''' section  ;     the  san.eTecS 

375.  The  structure  of  the  sudoriferous  canal  is 
then— a  limiting  membrana  propria,  an  epithelium 
composed  of  two  or  three  layers  of  polyhedral  ctlls,  an 
niternal  delicate  membrane,  and,  finally,  the  central 
cavity,  or  lumen. 

The  first  part — about  one-third  or  one-fourth  

of  the  coiled  tube  (Fig.  171)  is  of  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  sudoriferous 
canal,  with  which  it  is  identical,  not  only  in  structure 
but  ni  size.    The  remainder  of  the  coiled  tube— i.e.,' 
the  distal  part— is  larger  in  diameter,  and  differs  in 
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these  essential  respects,  that  its  epithelium  is  a  single 
layer  of  transparent  columnar  cells,  and  that  thei-o 
is  between  this  and  the  limiting  membrana  propria 
a  layer  of  non-striped  muscle  cells  (Kolliker)  arranged 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tube.  In  some 
places,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  foot,  in  the 
scrotum,  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  the  scalp,  but 
especially  in  the  axilla,  this  distal  portion  of  the  coiled 
tube  is  of  very  great  length  and  breadth,  and  its 
epithelial  cells  contain  a  variable  amount  of  granules. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  cells  resemble  in  this 
respect  those  of  the  serous  salivary  glands  and  the 
chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  (Langley),  inasmuch 
as  they  prodvice  in  their  interior  larger  or  smaller 
granules  which  are  used  up  during  secretion,  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  lumen. 

376.  The  ceriiiHiiious  glands  of  the  meatus- 
auditorius  externus  are  of  the  same  structure  as  the 
distal  portion  just  described,  except  that  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the  epithelium  contains- 
yellowish  or  brownish  pigment,  found  also  in  their 
secretion,  i.e.,  in  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

Around  the  anus  there  is  an  elliptical  zone,  in  the 
skin  of  which  are  found  large  coiled  gland  tubes — the 
circumanal  glands  of  A.  Gay — which  are  identical  in 
structure  with  the  distal  portion  of  the  sweat  gland; 
tubes. 

377.  The  sweat  gland  deviilops  as  a  solid  cylin- 
drical outgrowth  of  the  stratum  Malpighii  of  the 
epidermis,  which  gradually  elongates  till  it  reaches 
the  superficial  part  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  where  it: 
commences  to  coil.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is  of' 
later  appearance.  The  membrana  propria  is  derived 
from  the  tissue  of  the  cutis,  but  the  epithelium  and 
muscular  layer  are  both  derived  from  the  original 
outgrowth  of  the  epidermis. 

378.  The  liair-lolliclcs  (Fig.  172).— The  skiui 
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almost  everywhere  contains  cylindrical  follicles,  planted 
more  or  less  near  to  one  another,  and  in  gi'oiips.  In 
each  of  them  is  fixed  the  root  of  a  hair ;  that  part 


Pig.  172. 


-Longitudinal  Section  through  a  Human  Hair. 


1,  Epidermis;  2,  moiitli  of  bnir  follicle;  3,  .scbuceous  fdllicle;  4,  luusciilus 
arroctor  pili ;  5,  paiiilla  of  hair  ;  6,  adipose  tissue.  (Atlas.) 

of  the  hair  which  projects  beyond  the  general  surface 
of  the  skin  is  the  slmft. 

Very  few  places  contain  no  hair-follicles,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  volar  side  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and 
the  skin  of  the  j^enis. 

In  size,  tlie  hairs  and  hair-follicles  differ  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  Those  of  the  scalp,  the  cilia  of  the  eyelids, 
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the  hairs  of  the  axilla  and  pubic  region,  those  of 
tlie  male  whiskers  and  moustache,  are  coarse  and 
tliick,  while  the  hairs  of  other  places— e.gr.,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  the  inside  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  &c. — are  very  minute  :  but,  as  regards  struc- 
ture, they  are  all  very  much  alike. 

379.  A  complete  hair  and  hair-follicle— that  is,  the 
papillary  hair  of  TJnna — shows  the  following  struc- 
ture : — 

The  hair-follicle.  Each  hair-follicle  commences, 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  funnel: 
shaped  opening  or  mouth;  it  passes  in  an  oblique 
direction  tbrnugh  the  corium  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  in  whose  middle  strata — i.e.,  in  the  stratum 
adiposum — it  terminates  with  a  slightly  enlai-gcd 
extremity,  with  which  it  is  invaginated  over  a  rela- 
tively small  fungus-shaped  fajnlla.  This  latter  is  of 
fibrous  tissue,  containing  numerous  cells  and  a  loop  of 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

Minute  hairs  do  not  reach  with  their  follicles  to 
such  a  depth  as  the  large  coarse  hairs,  the  former  not 
extending  generally  much  farther  than  the  deep  part 
of  the  corium.  Degenerating  and  imperfect  hairs 
(see  below)  also  do  not  reach  to  such  a  depth  as  the 
perfect  large  hair-follicles.  In  individuals  with 
"woolly"  hair — e.g.,  the  negro  race  (0.  Stewart),  .and 
in  animals  with  "  woolly  "  hair,  such  as  the  fleece  of 
sheep — the  deep  extremity  of  the  hair-follicle  is 
curved,  sometimes  even  slightly  upwards. 

380.  The  structure  of  a  hair-follicle  is  as  follows 
(Fig.  173)  :  There  is  an  outer  coat  composed  of 
fibrous  tissue ;  this  is  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  hair- 
sac.  It  is  merely  a  condensation  of  the  surround- 
ing fibrous  tissue,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
papilla  at  the  extremity  of  the  hair-follicle.  About 
the  end  of  the  hair-follicle,  or  sometimes  as  much 
BS   in   the   lower   fourth,   there  is  inside  of  this 
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fibrous  layer  of  the  hair-sac  a  single  continuous 
layer  of  transversely  or  circularly-aro'cinged  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  each  with  an  oval  flattened  or  stafl^- 
shaped  nucleus,  completely  resembling,  and  generally 
considered  to  be. 


non-striped  mus 
cle  cells.  Inside 
of  this  layer  of 
the  hair-sac  is 
a  glassy-looking, 
hyaline,basement 


is  not  very  dis- 
tinct in  minute 
hairs,  but  is  sufti- 
ciently  conspicu- 
ous in  large  adult 
hair  -  follicles. 


This  glassy  mem-  ^'  ^-'s^^'^s^ 

brane,    as    it    ic         1'^-— Cross  Section  tlu-ough  a  Human  Hair 

.  and  Hair  Follicle, 

called,  IS  a  direct  a  Marrow  of  hair;  I,  cortex  of  hair;  c,  cuticle  of 

continuation  of 

the  basement  i^air 
membrane  of  the 

surface  of  the  corium,  and  it  can  be  traced  as  a  delicate 
membrane  also  over  the  surface  of  the  hair-papilla. 

6bi.  Next  to  the  glassy  membrane  is  the  outer 
root-sheath,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  hair-fol- 
iicle.    It  consists  of  a  thick  stratified  e])itheliuin  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  stratum  Malpio-hii  of 
the  epidermis,  with  which  it  is  directly  continuous 
and  from  which  it  is  dcA-eloped.    In  the  outer  root- 
slieath  the  layer  of  cells  next  to  the  glassy  membrane 
IS  columnar,  just  like  the  deepest  layer  of  cells  in  the 
stratum  Malpighii ;  then  follow  inwards  several  layers 
of  polyhedral  cells ;  and,  finally,  flattened  nucleated 
scales  lorm  the  innermost  boundary  of  the  outer  root- 
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slieatli.  Tlie  stratum  grannlosiim  of  the  stratum 
Malpigliii  is  not  continued  beyond  tlie  mouth  of  tlie 
hair-follicle,  but  there  it  is  generally  very  marked. 
The  outer  root-sheath  becomes  greatly  attenuated  at 
the  papilla — in  fact,  it  is  there  continuous  with  the 
cells  constituting  the  hair-bulb. 

382.  The  centre  of  the  hair-follicle  is  occupied  by 
the  root  of  the  hair,  which  terminates  with  an  en- 
larged extremity — the  hair-hulb ;  this  grasps  the 
whole  papilla.  The  hair-bulb  is  composed  of  poly- 
hedral epithelial  cells,  separated  from  one  another 
by  cement  substance,  and  continuous  with  the  cells 
of  the  extremity  of  the  outer  root-sheath,  from  which 
they  originate  in  the  first  instance  ;  just  over  the 
papilla  there  is  a  sjiecial  roio  of  short  columnar  cells, 
which  aie  in  an  active  state  of  multiplication,  in 
consequence  of  which  new  cells  are  constantly  being 
formed  over  the  pajDilla.  As  a  result  of  this  there  is 
a  gradual  pushing  outwards,  within  the  cavity  of  the 
hair-follicle,  of  the  cells  previously  formed  ;  these  cells 
form  the  hair  itself.  Nearest  to  the  papilla  all  the 
cells  of  the  hair  are  polyhedral,  further  outwards — i.e., 
towards  the  surface  of  the  skin — they  become  more 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  and  constitute  the  cells 
of  the  hair  substance  ;  except  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
hair,  where  they  remain  polyhedral,  so  as  to  represent 
the  cells  of  the  '/narrow  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  periphery 
of  the  hair,  whei'e  they  remain  more  or  less  polyhedral, 
so  as  to  form  the  inner  root-s/ieath. 

383.  The  root  of  the  hair,  except  at  the  hair- 
bulb,  shows  the  following  parts  :  The  substance  of  the 
hair,  the  cuticle,  and  the  inner  root-sheath.  The 
substance  of  the  hair  is  composed  of  the  hair-fbres, 
i.e.,  long  thin  fibres,  or  narrow  long  scales,  each  com- 
posed of  hyaline  horny  substjince,  and  possessed  of 
a  thin  stati'-shaped  remnant  of  a  nucleus.  These 
are  held  together  by  a  certain  amount  of  interp titial 
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cement  substance.  Towards  the  bulb  they  gradually 
change  into  the  spindle-shaped  cells  above  mentioned. 
They  can  be  isolated  by  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  In 
pigmented  hairs  there  occur  numerous  pigment  granules 
between  the  hair  fibres,  but  also  diffused  pigment  in 
their  substance.  The  same  is  noticed  with  reference 
to  the  hair-bulb— viz.,  pigment  granules  being  present 
in  the  intercellular  cement,  and  pigment  also  in  the 
cell  substance.  In  the  centre  of  many  hairs  is  a  cylin- 
drical onarroto,  containing  generally  one  row  of  poly- 
hedral cells,  which  are,  to  a  great  extent  tilled  with  air. 

384.  On  the  surface  of  the  hair  substance  is  a  thin 
cuticle,  a  single  layer  of  horny  non-nucleated  hyaline 
scales  arranged  more  or  less  ti'ansversely ;  they  are 
imbricated,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  imbrica- 
tion, the  cuticle  shows  more  or  less 
marked  projections,  which  give  to  the 
circumference  of  the  hair  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  teeth,  like  those  of  a  saw. 

3S5.  The  inner  root-sheath  in  well- 
formed,  thick  hairs,  is  very  distinct, 
and  consists  of  a  delicate  cuticle  next 
to  the  cuticle  of  the  hair  ;  then  an 
inner,  or  Huxley  s,  layer,  which  is  a 
single,  or  sometimes  double,  layer  of 
horny  cubical  cells,  each  with  a  rem- 
nant of  a  nucleus ;  and,  finally,  an 
outer,  or  Ilenle's,  layer — a  single  layer 
of  non-nucleated  horny  cubical  cells. 

The  shaft  of  the  hair  (Fig. 
174),    or   the   part  projecting  over 
the  free  surface  of  the  skin,  is  of 
exactly  the  same  structure  as  the  root,  except  that  it 
possesses  no  inner  root-sheath. 

386.  As  mentioned  above,  at  the  hair-bulb  the 
polyhedral  cells  constituting  this  latter  gradually  pass 
into  the  diflei-ent  parts  of  the  hair — i.e.,  marrow-sub- 


Fiu.  174.  — Longitir- 
diiml  View  of  the 
Shaft  of  a  Pisr- 
Dieiitecl  Human 
Hair. 

a,  M.irrow  of  hair ; 
b,  fibres  of  hnir  sub- 
stance ;  f,  cuticle. 
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stance,  cuticle,  and  i]in( 
tiuual  noAv  production  of 


Pig.  175. —From  a  Section 
tlirougli  Hiim.iu  Scalp,  showing 
a  degenerating  Hair. 

a,  Tho  cpideriMis  ;  llic  hair:  c,  the 
(iiitiT  riiot-slicalli  or  tlic  \mv  fcilli- 
cli^ ;  t/,  the  fi(  haccous  follicle  ;  e,  the 
.Tl-i-ector  pili  ;  /.  11  c.vst  fti'Owll  out 
of  ^  the  miter  root-sheath  ;  g,  the 
r.air-kiioli ;  //,  the  new  outgrowth 
of  the  outer  root  -  sheath  ;  i,  the 
new  ]  iiiiilla.  (Alias.) 
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root-sheatli— and  the  con- 
cell. s  over  the  papilla  onuses  a 
gradual  progre.ssion  kikI  con- 
version of  tlie  cells,  and  a 
corresponding  growth  in 
length  of  til  e  hair. 

Pigmented  hairs,  as  men- 
tioned aljove,  contain  pig- 
mentgranules  between— i./?., 
in  the  interstitial  sub.stance 
cementing   togetlier  —  the 
hair  fibres,  and  dilfu.se  pig- 
ment  in   their  substance. 
According  to  the  amount 
of  these  ])igments,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  interstitial 
I)igment  granules  (Pincus), 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  of 
a  greater   or  lesser  dark 
tint.    In  i-ed  haii's  there  is 
chiefly  diftiise  pigment.  In 
white  or  albino  hairs  neither 
the    one    nor    the  other 
pigment  is  present ;  in  grey 
there   is   air  at  least  in 
the  superficial  layers  of  the 
hair  substance,  besides  ab- 
sence of  jDigment. 

Sleek  hairs  are  circu- 
lar, curly  oval,  in  cross-sec- 
tion. 

387.  IVew  formation 
of  hail-  (Fig.  175).  — 
Every  hair,  be  it  fine  and 
short  or  thick  and  long, 
under  normal  conditions, 
has   only  a   limited   ex  is- 
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teuce,  for  its  hair-follicle,  including  the  papilla,  sooner 
or  later  undergoes  degeneration,  and  subsequent  to 
this  a  new  papilla  and  a  new  hair  are  formed  in  its 
place.    What  happens  is  this — the  lower  part  of  the 
hair-follicle,  including  4he  papilla  and  hair-bulb,  de- 
generate and  are  gradually  absorbed.     Then  there  is 
left,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  follicle,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  remainder — ^■.e.,  non-degenerated 
portion— of  the  hair  root.    The  fibres  of  this  are  at 
the  extremity  fringed  out  and  lost  amongst  the  cells 
of  the  outer  root-sheath  of  the  follicle.    This  repre- 
sents the  hair-knob  (Henle).     Now,  from  the  outer 
root-sheath  a  solid  cylindrical  outgrowth  of  epithelial 
cells  into  the  depth  takes  i)lace  ;  against  the  extremity 
of  this  a  new  papilla  is  formed.    In  connection  with 
this  new  papilla,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  cylindrical 
outgrowth,  a  new  hair-bulb  and  hair  are  formed,  and 
as  the  latter  gradually  grows  outwards  towards  the 

surface,  it  lifts,  or  rather  pushes,  the  old  hair  i.e., 

the  hair-knob— out  of  the  follicle.  The  outer  part" of 
the  follicle  of  the  old  hair  persists. 

Thus  we  find  in  all  parts  of  the  skin  where  hairs 
occur,  complete  or  papillary  hairs  side  by  side  with 
degenerating  hairs,  or  hair-knobs. 

388.  Bcvclopinciit  of  hair.— In  the  human 
foetus  the.  hair-follicles  make  their  first  appearance 
about  the  end  of  the  third  month,  as  solid  cylindrical 
outgrowths  from  the  stratum  Malpighii.  This  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  outer  root-sheath.  After  having  pene- 
trated a  short  distance  into  the  corium,  this  latter  be- 
comes condensed  around  it  as  the  rudiment  of  the  hair- 
sac,  and  at  the  distal  extremity  forms  the  papilla 
growmg  against  the  outer  root-sheath  and  invao-iu- 
ating  It.  On  the  surface  of  the  papilla  a  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  epithelial  cells  of  this  extremity  of 
the  outer  roDt-sheath  takes  place,  and  this  forms"  the 
i.air-bulb,  by  the  midtiplication  of  whose  cells  the  hair 
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and  the  inner  root-sheath  are  formed.  As  growth 
and  multiplication  proceed  at  the  hair-bulb,  so  the 
new  hair,  with  its  pointed  end,  gradually  reaches  the 
outer  surface.  It  does  not  at  once  penetrate  the 
epidermis,  but  remains  growing  and  burrowing  its 
way  for  some  time  in  the  stratum  corneum  of  the 
epidermis  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direction,  till  it 
finally  lifts  itself  out  of  this  beyond  the  free  surface. 

_  389.  In  many  mammals  occur,  amongst  ordinary 
hairs,  special  large  hairs,  with  huge  hair-follicles 
])lanted  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  such 
are  the  big  hairs  in  the  skin  about  the  lips  of  the  mouth 
in  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  mouse  and  rat,  Ac. 
These  are  the  tactile  hairs.  Their  hair-follicle  pos- 
sesses a  thick  hair-sac,  in  which  are  contained  large 
sinuses  intercommunicating  with  one  another  and 
with  the  blood  system  ;  these  sinuses  are  separated 
by  trabeculse  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue,  and 
represent,  therefore,  a  cavernous  tissue.  The  papilla 
is  very  huge,  and  so  is  the  outer  root-sheath  and  the 
hair-root  in  all  its  parts.  There  are  vast  numbers  of 
nerve-fibres,  distributed  and  terminating  amongst  tlie 
cells  of  the  outer  root-sheath  (Arnstein). 

390.  With  each  hair-follicle  are  connected  one  or 
two  sebaceous  follicles.  These  consist  of  sevei-al  tiask- 
shaped  or  oblong  alveoli,  joined  into  a  common  short 
duct  opening  into  the  hair  follicle  near  the  surface — 
i.e.,  that  part  called  the  neck  of  the  hair-follicle. 

The  alveoli  have  a  limiting  membrana  pi'opria ; 
next  to  this  is  a  layer  of  small  polyhedral,  granular- 
looking  epithelial  cells,  each  with  a  spherical  or  oval 
nucleus  ;  next  to  this,  and  tilling  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  alveolus,  are  large  polyhedral  cells,  each  with  a 
spherical  nucleus;  the  coU-substance  h  tilled  with 
minute  oil  globules,  between  which  is  left  a  sort  of 
honeycombed  reticulated  stroma.  The  cells  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  alveolus  are  the  largest.  Towards 
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the  duct  tliey  become  shrivelled  up  into  an  amorphous 
mass.  The  duct  itself  is  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
root -sheath. 

As  multiplication  goes  on  in  the  marginal  layer  of 
epithelial  cells — i.e.,  those  next  the  membrana  propria 
— the  products  of  this  multiplication  are  gradually 
shifted  forward  towards  the  duct,  and  through  this 
into  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  hair-follicle,  where 
they  constitute  the  elements  of  sebum. 

There  is  a  very  characteristic  raisproportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  hair-follicle  and  that  of  the  seba- 
ceous gland  in  the  embryo  and  new-born,  the  sebaceous 
gland  being  there  so  large  that  it  forms  the  most  con- 
spicuous part,  the  minute  hairs  (lanugo)  being  situated, 
as  it  were,  in  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  follicle. 

391.  In  connection  with  each  hair-follicle,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  of  good  size — as  in  the  scalp — 
there  is  a  bundle,  or  rather  group  of  bundles,  of  non- 
striped  muscular  tissue  ;  this  is  the  arrector  pili.  It  is 
inserted  in  the  hair-sac  near  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
hair-follicle,  and  passes  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 
the  surface  of  the  corium,  grasping,  as  it  were,  on  its 
way  the  sebaceous  follicle,  and  terminating  near  the 
papillaiy  layer  of  the  surface  of  the  corium.  The 
arrector  pili  forms  with  the  hair-follicle  an  acute 
angle — this  latter  being  planted  into  the  skin  in  an 
oblique  direction,  as  mentioned  above — and  conse- 
quently, when  the  arrector  contracts,  it  has  the  effect 
of  raising  the  hair  follicle  and  hair  (cutis  anserina — 
"goose's  skin"),  and  of  making  the  hair  assume  a 
more  upright  position  (causes  it,  as  we  say,  to  "stand 
on  end ").  At  the  same  time,  it  compresses  the 
sebaceous  follicle,  and  thus  facilitates  the  discharge  of 
the  sebum. 

392.  The  corium  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  nipple  of 
the  breast,  of  the  labia  pudendi  majora,  and  of  the 
penis,  contains  numbers  of  bundles  of  non-striped 
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muscular  tissue  (Kolliker),  independent  of  the  hairs  • 
these  run  m-  an  oblique  aiid  horizontal  direction,  and' 
lorm  plexuses. 


Fig.  176.— Vertical  Section  through  the  Huniau  Nail  and  Nail-bed. 

a,  Stratum  M.alpighii  of  n.-iil-betl ;  6,  stratum  granulosiiin  of  nail-bcd  ;  c,  tho 
Ueci)  layers  of  thu  uail  substance  ;  d,  tho  superflcir.l  layers  of  same. 


root  ;  the  body  is  the  nail  proper,  and  is  fixed  on  to 
the  nail-bed,  while  the  nail-root  is  fixed  on  the  nail- 
niatrix — i.e.,  the  ]iosterior  part  of  the  nail-bed.  The 
nail  is  inserted,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  lateral  and 
with  its  posterior  raargin,  in  the  nail-groove,  a  fold 
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by  which  the  nail-matrix  passes  into  the  surrounding 
skin. 

394.  The  suhstance  of  the  nail  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  strata  of  homogeneous  horny  scales — - 
the  nail-cells — each  with  a  statl-shaped  remnant  of  a 
nucleus. 

The  corium  of  the  nail-bed  is  highly  vascular  ;  it 
is  firmly  fixed  by  stiff  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  on  the 
subjacent  periosteum;  it  is  covered  with  a  stratum 
Malpigliii  of  the  usual  description,  except  that  the 
stratum  granulosum  is  absent  in  the  nail-matrix,  but 
is  present  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the  rest  of  the 
nail-bed.  The  nail  itself  represents  tlie  stratum 
lucidum,  of  course  of  exaggerated  thickness,  situated 
over  the  stratum  Malpighii  of  the  nail-bed.  There 
is  no  sti-atum  corneum  over  the  nail. 

The  stratum  Malpighii  and  corium  of  the  nail-bed 
are  placed  into  permanent  minute  folds,  and  the  nail 
possesses  on  its  lower  surface  corresponding  linear 
indentations. 

395.  In  the  fcetal  nail-bed  the  stratum  Malpighii 
is  covered  with  the  usual  stratum  lucidum  and  strat'um 
corneum,  but  the  former  is  the  larger;  by  a  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  stratum  Malpighii, 
and  a  conversion  of  its  superficial  cells  into  the  scales 
of  the  stratum  lucidum,  the  foetal  nail  is  produced. 
At  this  early  stage  the  nail  is  covered  by  stratum 
corneum.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  naii 
margin  breaks  througli  tliis  stratum  corneum,  and  by 
the  seventh  month  the  greater  part  of  the  nail  has 
become  clear  of  it. 

396.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  skin.  The 

blood-vcasels  are  arranged  in  different  systems  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  skin  (Tomsa)  : — 

_  {«)  There  is,  first,  the  vascular  system  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  difiering  in  no  way  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  blood-vessels  in  fat  tissue  of  other  places. 
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(5)  Then  there  is  the  vascukir  system  of  the  hair- 
follicle.  The  papilla  has  a  capillary  loop,  or  rather 
a  ruiriute  arteriole,  a  capillary  loop,  and  a  descending 
vein,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  hair-sac  j)0S8esses 
capillaries  arranged  as  a  network  with  elongated 
meshes,  with  its  afferent  arteriole  ana  efferent  vein. 

(c)  The  sebaceous  follicle  has  its  afferent  arteriole 
and  efferent  vein,  and  capillary  networks  surrounding 
the  alveoli  of  the  gland.  The  arrector  pili  and  other 
bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue  possess  capil- 
lary networks  with  elongated  meshes. 

(d)  The  sweat-glands  have  an  afferent  arteriole, 
from  which  proceeds  a  very  rich  network  of  capil- 
laries, twining  and  twisting  round  the  gland-tube. 
The  duct  possesses  its  separate  affei-ent  arteriole  and 
capillaries,  forming  elongated  meshes. 

(e)  The  last  arterial  branches  are  those  that  reach 
the  surface  of  the  corium,  and  there  break  up  into  a 
dense  capillary  network  with  loops  for  the  papillae. 
In  connection  with  these  capillaries  is  a  rich  jilexus  of 
veins  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  corium. 

{f)  In  the  nail-bed  are  dense  networks  of  capil- 
laries, with  loops  for  the  above-named  folds. 

397.  The  lymphatics. — There  are  networks  of 
lymphatic  vessels  in  all  strata  of  the  skin ;  they  are, 
more  or  less,  of  hoiizontal  expansion,  with  oblique 
branches  passing  between  them.  Their  wall  is  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  and  some  of  them 
possess  valves.  Those  of  the  surface  of  the  corium 
take  up  lymphatics  of  the  papillae.  The  subcutaneous 
lymphatics  are  the  biggest.  The  fat  tissue,  the  sweat- 
glands,  and  the  hair-follicles  possess  their  own  lym- 
phatic clefts  and  sinuses.  The  interfascicular  spaces 
of  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  directly 
continuous  with  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  these 
•pai'ts. 

398.  The  ucrvcs.— The  nerve-branches  break  up 
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into  a  dense  plexus  of  fine  nerve  fibres  in  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  corium.  This  plexus  extends  hori- 
zontally, and  gives  off  numerous  elementary  fibrils 
to  the  stratum  Malpighii,  in  which  they  ascend  vertic- 
ally and  in  a  more  or  less  wavy  fashion  towatxls  the 
stratum  lucidum  (Langerlians,-  Podko]iaeff,  Eberth, 
Euner,  Pvanvier,  and  others).  According  to  some, 
they  terminate  with  a  minute  swelling;  according  to 
others,  they  form  networks  ;  according  to  more 
recent  observations,  some  of  the  fibrils  terminate 
also  \\\  the  substance  of  the  deep  epithelial  cells  (see 
Chap.  XIV.). 

The  subcutaneous  nerve-branches  of  some  places 
—palm  of  hand  and  foot,  and  skin  of  penis— give 
off  smgle  medullated  nerve-fibres,  terminating  iS  a 
Pacnnan  corpuscle,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter 
In  the  volar  side  of  the  fingers  and  toes  there  occur 
m  some  of  the  papillaj  of  the  corium  the  tactile  or 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  each  connected  with  one  or  two 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  as  described  in  a  previous 
chapter.    The  outer  root-sheath  of  the  hair-follicles 
contains  the  terminations  of  fine  nerve-fibres,  in  the 
.s^iape   of  primitive   fibrilhe    (Jobert,    Bonnet,  and 
Arnstein)     According   to  Jobert,    the  nerve-fibres 
entwine  the  hair-follicle  in  circular  turns.   The  tactile 
hairs  possess  a  greater  su])])ly  of  nerves  than  the 
ordinary  hair-follicles. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  COXJUNCTIVA  AND  ITS  GLANDS. 

399.  (1)  The  eyelids  (Fig.  1 77 ).-The  outer  layer 
of  the_  eyelids  is  skin  of  ordinarv  desciiption  •  the 
inner  is  a  delicate,  highly  ^.ascu^ar  membrane-the 
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conjunctiva  palpehrce.  Tins  includes  a  firm  plate— 
the  tarsal-2jlate~wh{Q\\  is  not  cartilage,  but  very 
dense,  white,  fibrous  tissue.  In  it  lie  embedded  the 
Meibomian  glands.  These  extend  in  each  eyelid  in  a 
vertical  direction  from  the  distal  margin  of  the  tarsal- 
plate  to  the  free  margin  of  the  eyelid  ;  in  the  pointer ior 
angle  of  this  margin  lies  the  oi^ening  or  mouth  of  each 
of  the  Meibomian  glands. 

The  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland  is  lined  with  a 
continuation  of  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium, 
lining  the  free  margin  of  the  lid;  it  passes  in  the 
tarsal-plate  toward  its  distal  margin,  and  takes  up  on 
all  sides  short  minute  ducts,  each  of  which  becomes 
enlarged  into  a  spherical,  saccular,  or  flask-shaped 
alveolus.  Tliis  is  identical  in  structure  and  secre- 
tion vnth  the  alveoli  of  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the 
skin. 

400.  The  conjunctival  layer  is  separated  from 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  skin-layer  of  the 
eyelid  by  the  bundles  of  the  sphincter  orbicularis— 
striped  muscular  tissue.  Some  bmidles  of  this  ex- 
tend near  the  free  margin  of  the  lid,  and  represent 
what  is  known  as  the  musculus  ciliaris  Eiolani. 
This  sends  bundles  around  the  mouth  of  the  Mei- 
bomian ducts. 

401.  At  the  anterior  angle  of  the  free  margin  of 
the  lid  are  the  eyelashes  or  cilia,  remarkable  for  their 
thickness  and  rapid  reproduction.  Near  the  cilia,  but 
towards  .the  Meibomian  ducts,  open  the  ducts  of 
peculiar  large  glands — the  glands  of  Muhl.  Each  of 
these  is  a  wavy  or  spiral  tube,  passing  in  a  vertical 
direction  from  the  margin  of  the  lid  towards  its  distal 
part ;  it  comjjletely  coincides  in  structure  with  the 
large  portion  of  a  sweat  gland — i.e.,  that  part  contain- 
ing a  columnar  epithelial  lining,  and  between  this  and 
the  membrana  propria  a  longitudinal  layer  of  nou- 
Btriped  muscular  cells.  -  - 
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Pi.'.  177  -Vertical  Section  through  the  Upper  Eyelid.  (Waldeyer.) 
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nmcous  membrane  extends  in  the  shape  of  minute 
papillifi.  In  tlie  conjunctiva  palpebrae  the  epitheUnm 
is  a  thin  stratified  pavement  ejjithelium  ;  thei'e  are 
no  papillae,  but  the  sub-epithelial  mucosa — that  is,  the 
layer  situated  between  the  epithelium  of  the  surface 
and  the  tarsal-plate — contains  a  dense  netwoik  of 
ca2)illary  blood-vessels. 

402.  Passing  from  the  eyelids  on  to  the  eyeball, 
we  have  the  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  palpebne 
— i.e.,  the  fornix  conjunctivae — and,  further,  the  con- 
junctiva fixed  to  the  sclerotic,  and  terminating  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea — the  conjunctiva  bulbi.  The 
epithelium  covering  the  conjunctiva  fornicis  and  con- 
junctiva bulbi  is  stratified  epithelium,  the  superficial 
cells  being  short  columnar ;  next  to  the  fornix  the 
superficial  cells  are  beautiful  columnar,  and  the 
mucosa  underneath  the  epithelium  is  placed  in  regular 
folds  (Stieda,  Waldeyer).  Towards  the  cornea  the 
epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  assumes  the  character 
of  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  and  minute  papillae 
extend  into  it  from  the  mucosa. 

403.  The  mucous  membrane  is  fibrous  tissue, 
containing  the  networks  of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

Into  the  fornix  lead  minute  mucous  glands,  em- 
bedded in  the  conjunctiva  fornicis  ;  they  are  the  glands 
of  Krause.  Similar  glands  exist  in  the  distal  portion 
of  the  tarsal-plate. 

404.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  ter- 
minate as  the  capillary  network  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  mucosa,  and  as  capillary  networks  for  the 
Meibomian  glands,  Krause's  gland,  &c.  Around  the 
•corneal  margin  the  conjunctival  vessels  are  particu- 
larly dense,  and  loops  of  capillaries  extend  from  it 
into  the  very  margin  of  the  cornea. 

405.  The  lymphatics  form  a  superficial  and 
deep  network.  Both  are  connected  by  short  branches. 
The  deep  vessel.;  are  possessed  of  valves.    The  super- 
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ficial  plexus  is  densest  at  the  limbus  cornefe,  and  they 
are  in  direct  connection  with  the  interfascicular 
lymph  clefts,  both  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  In 
the  margin  of  the  lid  the  superficial  lymphatics  of 
the  skin  anastomose  with  those  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. 

Lymph  follicles  occur  in  groups  in  the  conjunctiva 
of  many  mammals  about  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
In  the  lower  eyelid  of  cattle  they  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  known  as  the  glands  of  Bruch.  They 
are  also  well-marked  in  the  third  lid  of  many 
mammals. 

According  to  Stieda  and  Morano,  isolated  lymph 
follicles  occur  also  in  the  human  conjunctiva. 

406.  The  nerves  are  very  numerous  in  the  con- 
junctiva; they  form  plexuses  of  non-medullated  fibres 
underneath  the  epithelium.  From  these  plexuses  fine 
hbrils  pass  into  the  epithelium  of  the  surface,  between 
whose  cells  they  terminate  as  a  network  (Helfreich 
Morfino).  End  bulbs  of  Krause  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  man  and  calf.  They  have  been  mentioned  in 
a  former  chapter. 

407.  (2)  The  lachiTinal  glands  are  identical 
in  structure  with  the  serous  or  true  salivary 
glands.  I  he  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue 
stroma,  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  ducts— espe- 
cially of  the  intralobular  ducts-and  alveoli,  the  dis- 
tribution of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  m  the  true  salivary  glands.  Reichel 
has  found  that  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
alveoli  are  well  defined,  conical  or  cylindrical,  Irans- 
]>arent  and  sl.ghtly  granular  dudng  rest-  but 
during  secretion  they  grow  smaller,  more  opaque 
and  granula^,  their  outlines  not  well  defined  and 
centrdly!'''  ^V^^^ri^^l  and  placed  more 

408.  In  most  mammals  there  is  in  the  inner 
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angle  of  the  eye,  and  closely  placed  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  eyeball,  a  gland  called  Ilarder's  (jland. 
According  to  Wendt,  this  is  either  a  true  serous 
gland,  like  the  lachrymal— as  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and 
pig — or  it  is  identical  in  structure  with  a  sebaceous 
gland,  as  in  the  mouse,  rat,  and  guinea-]  )ig  ;  or  it 
consists  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  (white)  is 
identical  with  a  sebaceous,  while  the  other  (rose- 
coloured)  is  a  true  serous  gland ;  such  is  the  case  in 
the  rabbit  and  hare.  According  to  Giaconiini,  a 
rudiment  of  Harder's  gland  exists  also  iia  the  ape 
and  man. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    CORNEA,    SCLEROTIC,     LIGAMENTUM  PECTINATUSI, 
AND  CILIARY  MUSCLE. 

409.  I.  The  cornea  (Fig.  178)  of  man  and  many 
mammals  consists  of  the  following  layers,  counting 
from  front  to  back  :— 

(1)  The  epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  (see 
Fig.  18)  ;  this  is  a  very  transparent,  stratified,  pave- 
ment epithelium,  such  as  has  been  described  in  par. 
22.  It  is  directly  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of 
the  conjunctiva,  bub  it  is  more  ti'ansparent ;  in  dark 
pigmented  eyes  of  mammals  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  also  pigmented.  In  these  cases  the 
pigment,  as  a  rule,  does  not  pass  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  cornea. 

410.  (2)  Next  follows  a  homogeneous  elastic  mem 
hrane,  Bowman^s  membrane,  or  elastica  anterior.  It 
is  best  shown  in  the  human  eye,  but  is  ^^resent,  even 
though  only  rudimentary,  in  the  eye  of  mammals. 
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(3)  Tlien  follows  the  ground  substance,  or  sub- 
stantia propria,  of  the  cornea.    This  is  composed  of 

lamellae  of  bundles 
of  fibrous  connective 
tissue.  Neighbourinsf 
lamellae  are  connected 
with  one  another  by 
oblique  bundles. 

The  fibre  bundles 
within  each  lamella 
run  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  but 
may  cross  one  another 
under  various  ana^les. 

In  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  ground 
substance  some  of  the 
bundles  pass  through 
several  lamelke  in  an 
oblique  manner ;  they 
represent  the  fibroe 
arcuatse. 

The  fibrils  within 
the  bundles,  and  the 
bundles,  and  the  la- 
mellse  of  bundles  are 
held  together  by  an 
interstitial,  albumin- 
ous, semi-fluid,  cement 
substance,  which,  like 
other  similar  intersti- 

Fig    17S.-F,om    a    Vertical    Section   ^'^^      Hubstances,  be- 
of  Tcihild''^  Membraues  of  the  Eye   longs  to  the  globulins, 

/  ,  fiiid   is  soluble  in  10 

Cornea;  S,  sclerotic;  c,  Iris ;  rf,  prorrssii-i  ,  '''^ 

,"K'V"<'iHm'i .  i"  ctinntuiM ;  /.  per  cent,  sahne  solu- 

nliary  miisrlo,  Its  meridional  bmnllcs:  a    I-        /cii        .  X  . 

»ivl?,'„  "'f'M'™'''\=  *'''''^' iii<'''ra  ^lon  (bchweigffer  Sei- 

seiriita,  *  the  ."iiliinotcr  piipillic  in  cross    J  i\  a     p  ^  •, 

s.aion.  tAtias.)  del).     A  few  elastic 
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fibrils  are  seen  here  anci  tliere..  Between  the  lanieihe 
are  left  the  lacun?e  and  canaliculi  for  the  branched, 
flattened,  nucleated,  corneal  corpuscles,  described  iii 
a  previous  chapter  (Figs.  29,  30).  They  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  within  the  same  plane,  and 
also,  to  a  limited  degree,  with  those  of  neigh bo'uriii" 
planes. 

411.  (4)  The  membrana  Desceineti,  or  elastica 
posterior,  is  a  resistent  elastic  membrane,  conspicuous 
bj  its  thickness  in  all  cornese. 

(5)  The  posterior  surface  of  this  membrane  is 
covered  with  a  mosaic  of  beautiful  polygonal  endo- 
thelial cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus — the  en- 
dothelium of  Descemet's  membrane.  Under  stimu- 
lation these  cells  contract.  At  first  they  appear 
slightly  and  numerously  branched,  but  gradually 
their  processes  become  longer  and  fewer,  and 
ultimately  they  are  reduced  to  minute  clumps 
of  nucleated  protoplasm,  each  with  a  few  long  pro- 
cesses. 

There  are  no  blood-vessels  in  the  normal  cornea 
except  in  foetal  life,  when  there  is  underneath  the 
interior  epithelium  a  plexus  of  capillaries. 

The  lymphatics  are  represented  as  the  inter- 
3ommunicating  lymph-canalicular  system — i.e.,  the 
lacunae  and  canaliculi  of  the  corneal  corpuscles ;  and 
in  connection  with  these  are  lymph  channels  lined 
with  a  continuous  endothelium  and  containing  the 
nerve  bumlles. 

412.  The  nerves  (Figs.  83,  84,  85)  are  distri- 
buted as  the  nerves  of  the  anterior  layers,  and  as 
those  of  the  Descemet's  membrane.  The  first  form 
rich  plexuses  of  fibrillated  axis  cylinders,  with  trian- 
gular nodal  points  (Cohnheim),  in  the  anterior  layers  of 
the  ground  substance ;  from  this  plexus  pass  obliquely 
through  Bowman's  membrane  short  branches — the 
rami  perforantes  (Kolliker) — and  these  iuiniediately 
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underneath  the  epithelium  breaJj  up  into  their  con- 
stituent primitive  hbi-ils,  the  latter  coming  off  the 
former  brush-like  (Cohnh&im),  These  primitive 
fibrillte  ultimately  ascend  into  the  anterior  epithelium 
(Hoyer,  Cohnheim,  and  others),  where  they  branch, 
and  nearly  reach  the  surface.  They  always  run 
between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  are  connected  into 
a  network.  According  to  some  observers,  they  termi- 
nate with  free  ends,  pointed  or  knobbed  ;  but  according 
to  others,  with  whom  I  agree,  these  apparent  free  ends 
are  not  in  reality  free  endings. 

413.  The  nerves  of  Descemet's  membrane  form 
also  a  plexus  of  non-medullated  fibres  in  the  posterior 
layers  of  the  ground  substance ;  from  them  come 
oti"  vast  numbers  of  primitive  fibrillje,  running  a  moi-e 
or  less  straight  and  long  course,  crossing  one  another 
often  under  right  angles ;  they  give  off  very  fine 
fibrils,  which  are  closely  associated  with  the  corneal 
coi-puscles,  without,  however,  really  becoming  con- 
tinuous with  their  protoplasm. 

414.  11.  The  sclerotic  consists  of  lamelhe  of 
tendinous  tissue.  The  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  are 
opaque  as  compared  with  those  of  the  cornea,  although 
they  pass  insensibly  into  them.  There  are  lymph 
clefts  between  the  lamellte  and  trabeculaj,  and  in 
them  lie  the  flattened  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
which,  in  the  dark  eyes  of  some  mammals  only,  contain 
pigment  granules.  Numerous  elastic  fibrils  are  met 
with  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclerotic. 

415.  Between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  membrane 
is  a  loose  fibrous  tissue,  which  acts  also  as  the  sup- 
porting tissue  for  the  blood-vessels  passing  to  and  from 
the  choroid.  The  part  of  this  loose  tissue  next 
to  the  sclerotic,  and  forming  part,  as  it  were,  of 
the  sclerotic,  contains,  in  dark  eyes  of  mammals, 
numerous  pigmented  connective  tissue  corpuscles  ;  it 
la  then  called  lamina  fusca.     The  rest  i.e.,  next 
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to  the  clioi-oid  membrane  — is  the  supra-choroidal 
tissue. 

416.  There  are  blood-vessels  in  the  sclerotic,  wliidi 
belong  to  it;  they  are  arterioles,  capillaries,  and 
venis  ;  m  addition  to  these  are  the  vascular  bi-anclies 
passing  to  and  from  the  clioroid. 

417.  III.  The  lig:amciitiiin  pcctiiiatum 
iridis  (see  Fig.  178)  is  a  conical  mass  of  spongy  tissue, 
joining  firmly  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  to  theriris  and 
ciliary  processes.  It  forms  an  intimate  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  junction  of  cornea  and  sclerotic, 
and  on  the  otlier,  with  that  of  the  iris  and  ciliaiy  pro- 
cesses. This  ligament  is  composed  of  trabecuL-e  and 
lamellae  of  stiff  elastic  fibres,  forming  a  continuity,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  lamina  Descemeti  of  the  cornea 
and  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  sclerotic,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  tissue  of  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris.  The 
trabeculas  anastomose,  so  as  to  form  a  honeycombed 
plexus,  and  the  spaces  in  this  plexus  are  lined 
with  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells,  directly 
continuous  with  the  endothelium  of  Descemet's  mem- 
lirane  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  layer  of  endo- 
thelial cells  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris 
on  the  other  hand.  In  some  mammals,  the  spaces 
in  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  near  the  iris  are 
very  considerable,  and  are  called  the  spaces  of 
Fontana. 

The  interlamellar  and  interfascicular  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  sclerotic  form  an  intercommunicating 
system. 

The  nerves  form  a  dense  plexus  of  non-meduUated 
fibres  in  the  tissue  of  the  sclei-otic  (Helfreich). 

At  the  i)oint  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic, 
but  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourliood  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis, 
is  a  circular  canal — the  canal  of  ^ch/cnw), ;  this  is 
lined  with  endothelium,  and  is  considered  by  some 
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(Schwalbe)  as  a  lymphatic  canal ;  by  others  (Leber) 
as  a  venous  vessel. 

418.  IV.  The  ciliary  nmscle  (Fig.   178)  or 
tensor  choroide£e,  is  fixed  to  this  ligaraentum  pecti- 
natum ;   it  is  composed  of  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue.    This  muscle  consists  of  two  parts  : 
(ffl)  one  of  circular  bundles  nearest  to  the  iris — this 
is  the  portio  Mulleri ;  (6)  the  greater  part  is  composed 
of  radiating  bundles,  passing  from  the  ligamentiiiii 
pectinatum  in  a  meridional  direction  for  a  consider- 
able distance  backwards  into  the  tissue  of  the  choroid 
membrane.    It  occupies  the  space  between  the  liga- 
mentum  pectinatum,  sclerotic,  ciliary  processes,  and 
the  adjoining  portion    of   the   choroid  membrane. 
The   bundles   of    the   masde   are   arranged  more 
or  less  in  lamellae;  within  e.^ch  lamella  they  form 
plexuses. 

A  rich  plexus  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  with 
groups  of  ganglion  cells,  belongs  to  the  ciliary  muscle. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  IRIS,   CILIARY  PROCESSES,  AND  CHOROID. 

m^?"  ^""J        consists  of  the  following  layers 

(1)  The  endothehum  of  the  anterior  surface  :  trans- 
parent, flattened  or  polyhedral  cells,  each  with  a 
spherical  or  slightly  oval  nucleus  ;  in  dark-coloured 
eyes  of  man  and  mammals  brown  pigment  granules 
are  contained  m  the  cell-substance.  * 

(2)  A  delicate  hyaline  basement  membrane  •  it  is 
continuous  through  the  trabecule  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum,  with  the  membrana  Desceme'ti  of  the 
cornea. 
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(3)  The  substantia  propria:  this  is  the  ground- 
substance;  it  consists  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  in 
bundles,  accompanying  the  blood-vessels,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris.  Many 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  sub- 
stantia propria  ;  they  are  more  or  less  branched,  and 
many  of  them  contain,  in  all  but  albino  and  blue 
eyes,  yellowish-brown  pigment  gramdes.  The  depth 
of  the  colour  varies  according  to  the  number  of  these 
pigmented  connective  tissue  cells,  and  to  the  amount 
of  the  pigment  granules  present  in  them. 

(4)  A  hyaline  delicate  basement  membrane  limits 
the  substantia  propria  on  the  posterior  surface  ;  this 
is  an  elastic  membrane,  and  is  continued  over  the 
ciliary  processes  and  choroid  as  the  lamina  vitrea. 

420.  (5)  The  last  layer  is  the  epithelium  of  the 
posterior  surface  ;  this  is  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells, 
tilled  with  dark  pigment  granules,  except  in  albinos, 
where  there  are  no  pigment  granules.  This  endo- 
thelium is  called  the  uvea,  or  tapetum  nigrum.  The 
intei^stitial  cement  substance  between  the  cells  is  not 
pigmented,  but  transparent. 

TJie  name  "uvea"  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  iris,  ciliary  processes,  and  choroid  membrane. 

In  blue  eyes  the  posterior  epithelium  is  the  only 
pigmented  part  of  the  iris,  and  so  it  is  also  in  new- 
born children,  whose  iris  appears  blue.  In  all  cases 
where  the  iris  ajjpears  blue,  this  is  due  to  the  dark 
back — i.e.,  the  jDigmented  epithelium  of  the  posterior 
surface — being  viewed  through  a  dull  layer,  i.e.,  the 
substance  of  the  iris. 

421.  Near  the  pupillary  border  the  posterior  sec- 
tion of  the  substantia  projtria  contains  a  broad  layer 
of  circular  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue  : 
this  is  the  sphincter  ^ntpiUre.  In  connection  with  this 
are  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres,  passing  in 
a  radiating  direction  towards  the  ciliary  margin  of  the 
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iris  :  these  are  the  bundles  of  the  dilatator  pupillce, 
forming  a  sort  of  thin  membrane  near  the  postei-ior 
surface  of  the  iris  (Henle  and  others).    At  the  ciliary 

margin  the  bundles  take  a 
circular  direction,  and  form  a 
plexus  (IvanofF). 

422.  The  blood-vessels 
(Fig.  179)  of  the  iris  are 
very  numerous.  The  arteries 
are  derived  from  the  circulus 
arteriosus  iridis  major,  situated 
at  the  ciliary  margin  of  the 
iris,  and  from  the  arteries  of 
the  ciliary  processes.  These 
artei'ies  run  in  a  radiating 
direction  towards  the  pupillary 
margin,  whei-e  they  terminate 
in  a  dense  network  of  capillaries 
for  the  sphincter  pupillte.  But 
there  are  also  numerous  capil- 
lary blood-vessels  of  a  moie  or 
less  longitudinal  direction  near 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 
The  veins  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  both  are  situated  in 
the  middle  stratum  of  the 
substantia  propria. 

In  the  sheath  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  lymph  clefts  and 
lyviph  sinuses  ;  there  appear  to 
be  no  other  lymphatics. 

42.3.   The    nerve  -  fibres 
are  very  numerous  (Arnold, 
...  Formad),  and  in  the  outer  or 

ciliary  portion  of  tlie  iris  form  a  rich  plexus,  from 
which  are  derived,  {a)  networks  of  non-medullated 
fabres  for  the  dilator  pupilljB ;  {h)  a  network  of  fine 


F  g.  179.  —  Blood-vessels 
(iajected)  of  the  Iris 
and  Choroid  Membrane 
of  the  Eye  of  a  Child. 

a.  Capillaries  of  tlic  choroid- 
6,  ora  scrrata;  c.  tilood- 
vessi'ls  derived  from  d, 
those  of  the  eiliary  pro- 
resses,  and  from  c,  those 
of  the  iris;/,  eaiiillarv  net- 
work of  the  piipillarv  bor- 
der. (Kolliker,  after  Arnold.l 
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non-medu Hated  fibres  for  the  anterior  surface  ;  and 
(c)  a  network  of  non-medulkted  fibres  for  tJie 
sphincter  pupillse. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  are  also  accompanieil 
by  fine  nerve-fibres  (A.  Meyer),  and,  according  tfj 
Faber,  there  exist  ganglion  cells  in  these  nerve  net- 
works. 

424.  II.  The  ciliary  processes  are  similar  in 
structure  to  the  iris,  except,  of  course,  that  they  do 
not  possess  an  anterior  endothelium  or  an  anterior 
basement  ^  membrane.  The  substantia  propria  is 
fibrous  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  numerous 
branched  cells,  jjigmented  in  dark  (but  not  in  blue) 
eyes.  The  posterior  basement  membrane  is  veiy 
thick,  and  is  called  the  lamina  vitrea ;  in  it  may  be 
detected  bundles  of  fine  fibrils.  It  possesses  perma- 
nent folds  arranged  in  a  network  (H.  Miiller).  The 
inside  of  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  pigmented  poly- 
hedral epithelium,  the  ta-petum  nigrum :  the  cells  are 
polygonal  when  viewed  from  the  surface.  The  in- 
dividual cells  are  separated  by  thin  lines  of  a  trans- 
parent cement  substance.  This  pigmented  epithelium 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  transparent  columnar 
epitheloid  cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus.  These  are 
closely  fixed  on  the  tapetum  nigrum,  and  are  the 
continuation  of  the  retina  over  the  ciliary  processes  : 
this  is  the  jyars  ciliaris  retince  (Fig.  180). 

425.  The  arterial  branches  for  the  ciliary  pi-ocesses 
and  muscle  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  circulus  arte- 
riosus iridis  major,  and  form  a  dense  network  of 
capillaries  for  the  former ;  each  ciliary  process  pos- 
sesses a  conical  group  of  caj)illaries  (Fig.  179). 

426.  III.  The  clioroid  membrane  consists — 
countingfrom  outwards,  ,from  the  sclerotic,  inwards, 
i.e.,  towards  the  retina — of  the  following  layers  : — 

(1)  The  membrana  supra-choroidea.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is  identical 
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in  structure ;  the  spaces  between  its  lamellje  are 
lined  with  endothelium,  and  represent  lymph  spaces 
(Schwalbe). 

(2)  Next  follows  an  elastic  layer  which  contains 
networks  of  elastic  fibres,  the  branches  of  the  arteries 


Fig.  180.— Prom  a  Venical  Section  through  the  Ciliary  Processes  of 

the  Ox's  Eye. 

a.  Fibrous  tissue  with  piemented  colls:  6,  loose  fibrous  tissue  forming  the 
propiT  membrane  of  the  cilmry  proress  ;  c,  the  piKmenti  d  epithelium  covering 
the  posteri'ir  surface  nf  the  ciliary  iirocess;  d.  the  epitheloid  cells,  formine 
the  pars  nliaris  retina;  covering  the  hack  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  e.  Zonula 
/^innii,  with  bundles  of  fibres.  (Atlas.) 

and  veins,  and,  in  its  outer  portion,  pigmented  cells 
(Fig.  181). 

427.  (3)  Then  follows  the  membrana  chorio- 
capillar-is,  a  dense  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels 
embedded  in  a  tissue  containing  numerous  branched 


Id 
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and  uubrancbed  pigmented  and  luipigrnented  con- 
nective-tissue cells. 

(4)  The  lamina  viti-ea  ;  and,  finally, 

(5)  The  tapetum  nigrum,  or  the  pigmented  epitlie- 
lium,  which,  however,  is  considered  part  of  the 
retina.  In  the  region  of  the  oi'a  serrata  of  tlie 
retina — i.e.,  next  to 

the  ciliary  processes 

— also  this  zone  of  the  ^^^000^ 

choroidea    is  lined 

with  a  layer  of  trans-      '"^^^^P^^^^  -^l^l^,. 
parent,       columnar,     v.KMi>5^::^/.!^^^^i^  .^tjii^J^p 
epitheloid    cells,    re-  MBW'^il^iif'"' 
presenting  the   pars   .  *"'*" 

rilinric!  vpfi'njn  Fig.  181.— PigmeutedCoimective  Tissue 

CilldllS  reiinag.  Cells  of  the  Clioroid  Coat.  (Atlas.) 

428.  The  arteriee 
ciliares  breves  and  recurrentes,  situated  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  choroidal  tissue,  form  ultimately  the  dense 
networks  of  capillaries  for  the  chorio-capillai'ies.  The 
veins  derived  from  this  pass  into  the  outer  ])ai't  of 
the  choroid,  where  they  annstomose  so  as  to  form  the 
peculiar  large  veins,  which  are  called  the  ven« 
vortico.s£e. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  LENS  AND  VITEEOUS  BODY. 

429.  (1)  The  lens  consists  of  a  thick,  firm,  elastic 
capsule  and  of  the  lens  substance.  The  former  shows 
fine  longitudinal  striae,  and  diminishes  in  thickness 
towards  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens.  The  surface 
of  the  capsule  facing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens- 
substance  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral, 
granular-looking,  epithelial  cells,  each  ^^^th  a  spherical 
or  oval  nucleus.    This  epithelium  stops  as  such  at  the- 
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margin  of  the  lens,  where  its  cells,  gradually  elonga 
ting,  pass  into  the  lens-fibres.  The  nuclei  of  these 
lie  in  a  curved  plane  belonging  to  the  anterior  half  of 
the  lens  :  this  is  the  nuclear  zone.  The  lens-substance 
consists  of  the  lens-Jibres.  These  are  band-like,  hexa- 
gonal in  transverse  section ;  their  outline  is  beset 
with  numerous  line  ridges  and  fuiTOws,  Avhich  in 
neighbouring  fibres,  fitting  tlie  one  into  the  other, 
form  a  firm  connection  between  the  fibres  (Valentin, 
Henle,  Kolliker,  and  others).  The  fibres  of  the 
peripheral  portion  are  broader  and  thicker,  and  their 
substance  less  firm  than  those  of  the  centre — i.e.,  of 
tlie  lens-nucleiis.  The  substance  of  the  lens-fibres  is 
finely  granular  and  delicately  and  longitudinally 
striated. 

430.  The  lens  fibres  (Fig.  182)  are  arranged  in 
concentric  lamellte,  each  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 

fibres  joined  by  their  broad 
surfaces.  Each  fibre  is  slightly 
enlarged  at  the  extremities ; 
and  in  each  lamella  the  fibres 
extend  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  surface.  TJieir  ex- 
tremities are  in  contact  with 
the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the 
same  lamella  in  the  sutures,  or 
the  rays  of  the  so-called  lens 
stars.  In  the  lens  of  the  new- 
born child,  the  stains  of  both 
anterior  and  posteiior  ]amella3 
possess  three  such  rays,  while 
in  the  adult  each  of  these  rays 
has  secondary  rays.  In  these 
rays  there  is  a  homogeneous  thin  layer  of  an  albu- 
mmous  cement  substance;  a  similar  substance  in 
minute  quantity  is  also  present  between  the  lamellte, 
and  in  it  occur  smaller  or  larger  clefts  and  channels,' 


Fig.  182.— From  a  Section 
through  the  Lens  of 
Dog. 

Showing  four  lamellEe  ;  in 
each  the  component  lens- 
flbres  are  cut  across;  they 
appear  as  flattened  hexa- 
gons. (Atlas.) 
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which  evidently  carry  the  nutritious  fluid  for  the  lens- 
fibres. 

431.  (2)  The  vitreous  body  is  a  fluid  substance 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  hyaline  capsule — the  memhrana 
liyaloidea.  This  membrane,  at  the  margin  of  the 
fossa  patellaris  of  the  vitreous  body — i.e.,  the  fossa  in 
which  the  lens  is  lodged — and  without  covering  this 
fossa,  passes  as  the  zonula  ciliaris,  or  zonula  Zinnii,  or 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  to  the  margin  of  the 
latter,  to  which  it  is  firmly  adhering.  So  it  adheres 
also  to  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
zonula  Zinnii  is  hyaline  and  Arm,  and  is  strengthened 
by  numbers  of  bundles  of  minute  stiS"  fibrils. 

Between  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  the 
margin  of  the  lens  and  of  the  fossa  patellaris  is  a 
circular  lymph  space,  called  the  canalis  Petiti. 

Beneath  the  membrana  liyaloidea  are  found  iso- 
lated nucleated  granular-looking  cells  (the  subhyaloid 
cells  of  Ciaccio),  possessed  of  amoeboid  movement 
(Ivanofl"). 

432.  The  substance  of  the  corpus  vitreum  appears 
differentiated  by  clefts,  concentric  in  the  peripheral, 
radiating  in  the  centi'al  part  (Briicke,  Hannover, 
Bowman,  Ivanoff,  Schwalbe).  But  these  do  not 
contain  any  distinct  membranous  structures  (Stilling, 
Ivanoff,  Schwalbe). 

The  canalis  hyaloideus,  or  canal  of  Stilling,  extends 
from  the  papilla  nervi  optici  to  the  posterior  capsule 
of  the  lens,  and  is  lined  with  a  continuation  of  the 
membrana  hyaloidea. 

433.  In  the  substance  of  the  corpus  vitreum  occur 
isolated  nucleated  cells,  possessed  of  amoeboid  move- 
ments, and  some  contain  vacuoles,  indicating  com- 
mencing degeneration.  They  are  all  identical  with 
white  blood-corpuscles  (Lieberkiihn,  Schwalbe). 

Fine  bundles  of  fibrils  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
substance  of  the  vitreous  body. 
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THE  KETINA. 

434.  The  retina  (Fig.  183)  consists  of  the  following 
layers,  countnig  from  inwards  towards  the  choroid  mem- 
brane:—(1)  The 
membrana  limitans 
interna,  which  is 
next  to  the  mem- 
brana hyaloidea  of 
the  vitreous  body ; 
(2)  t]ie  nerve-fibre 
layer;  (3) the  lay  er 
of  ganglion  cells; 
(4)  the  inner  gran- 
ular or  inner  mole- 
cular layer;  (5) the 
layer     of  inner 
nuclei ;     (6)  the 
outer  granular,  or 
outer  molecular,  or 
internuclear  layer ; 
(7)  the    layer  of 
outer  nuclei ;  (8) 
the  membrana 
limitans   externa  ; 
(9)   the   layer  of 
rods    and    cones ; 
and  (10)  the  picv.. 


-I 

 .   --77L 

(Alias.)  '   "'         i'i>e'-of  nerve-fibres. 
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435.  From  this  arraiigement  is  excepted — («)  the 
papilla  iiervi  0})tici,  (6)  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea 
centralis  retinai,  and  (c)  the  ora  serrata  of  the  retina. 

(«)  The  papilla  nervi  optici,  or  the  blind  spot  of 


"Si  4 


Pia-  184.— Diasfi-am  of  the  Ner-  Fig.  185 .— Dia?rara  of  tlie  Connective 
vous  Elements  of  the  Retina.  Tissue  Substance  of  the  same. 

2.  Ncrve-flbi-es  ;      R.aiiglidn  colls;  4,  innei' mnleciilar  l.^vor  ;      inner  mic 
liiver;  (i,  outer  mnleciilai-  layer;  7,  outer  nnclenr  I'lyer :  8,  tbe  mtiuDi.ina 
limitans  extern)  r  9,  the  rods  and  cones.  (Max  ScUultz  -.) 

the  retina,  represents  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve- 
fibres  into  the  retina;   thence,  as  from  a  centre,, 
they  spread  out  in  a  radiating  direction  into  the 
saucer-shaped  retina,  of  which  they  form  the  internal 
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layer.  No  other  elements  of  the  retina  are  present  :it 
the  papilla,  except  a  continuation  of  the  limitans 
interna.  At  the  papilla  nervi  optici  the  arteria  and 
vena  centralis  nervi  optici  also  enter,  and  spread 
out  with  their  branches  in  the  inner  layers  of  the 
retina.    A  large  lymph  space  is  also  found  there. 

{h)  The  macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  will  be 
considered  after  the  various  layers  of  the  retina  have 
been  described, 

(c)  At  the  ora  serrata  all  cellular  and  nuclear 
elements  of  the  retina— except  the  pigmented  epithe- 
hum— and  the  nerve-fibres,  come  to  an  end ;  but  the 
limxtans  interna,  with  its  peculiar  radial  or  Muller's 
fibres,  is  continued  over  the  ciliary  jirocesses  in  the 
shape  of  columnar  epitheloid  nucleated  cells  men- 
tioned  above  :  this  is  the  pars  ciliaris  retiuc^. 

1  o  .  ^J^; ^'^'^'■^^'^^^"•e  of  the  layers  of  the  retina  (Figs. 
io4,  185).  ^  ® 

(1)  The   membrana   limitans   interna  ia 

composed  of  more  or  less  polygonal  areas,  which  are 
the  ends  or  bases  of  pyramidal,  finely-striated  fibres 
—the  radial  fibres  of  i\J  idler.  Each  radial  fibre  passes  . 

rom  the  limitans  interna  in  a  vertical  direction 
through  all  layers  to  the  limitans  externa,  and  on  its 
way  gives  off"  numerous  lateral  branchlets,  fibrils,  and 
membranes,  which  anastomose  with  one  another  so  as 
to  form  a.  honeycombed  stroma  or  matrix  for  all 
cellular  and  nuclear  elements  of  the  retinal  layers 
In  the  nerve-fihre  layer  the  radial  fibres  are  thickest 
this  being,  xn  fact,  the  pyramidal  basis  ■  in  the  inner 
nuclear  layer  each  possesses  an  oval  nucleus 

437.   (2)  The  layer  of  nei-vc-fibres.-The 
optic  nerve-fibres  at  their  entrance  into  the  eveb-dl 
lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  only  tlie  transparent 
axis  cylinder  is  prolonged  into  the  itina.  ma 
medulla  ed  nerve-fibres  in  the  retina  are  very  excep 
tional ;  m  the  rabbit  there  are  two  bundles!  XTe 
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fibres  retciin  their  medullary  sheath  in  the  retina 
(Bowman).  The  nerve-fibres  remaiii  grouped  in 
bundles  in  the  retina,  and  even  form  plexuses.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  number  of  nerve-fibres  in  the 
nerve-fibre  layer  diminishes  towards  the  ora  serrata, 

438.  (3)  The  layer  of  ganglion  cells  There 

is  one  stratum  of  these  cells  only,  except  in  the 
macula  lutea,  where  they  form  several  strata.  Each 
cell  is  multipolar,  and  possessed  of  a  large  nucleus. 
One  process  is  directed  inwaixls  and  becomes  con- 
nected with  a  fibre  of  the  nerve-fibre  layer.  Several 
processes  pass  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell,  and 
enter  the  next  outer  layer,  i.e.,  the  inner  molecular 
layer. 

According  to  Max  Schultze  and  others,  they  break 
up  there  into  a  reticulum  of  fibrils  which  is  j^art  of 
this  molecular  layer  \  but  according  to  Retzius,  Mans, 
and  Schwalbe,  they  simply  pass  through  the  inner 
molecular  layer. 

The  ganglion  cells  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  radial  fibres  of  Miiller. 

439.  (4)  The  iiiner  molecular  layer  is  a 
fine  and  dense  reticulum  of  fibrils,  with  a  small 
amount  of  granular  matter  between.  The  fibrils  are 
connected  with  lateral  branchlets  of  the  radial  fibi'es 
of  Mailer.  This  layer  is,  on  account  of  its  thickness, 
a  conspicuous  pai't  of  the  i-etina.  In  lower  vertebrates 
it  appears  stratified. 

440.  (5)  The  inner  nuclear  layer  contains  in 
a  honeycombed  matrix  of  a  hyaline  stroma  numerous 
nuclei,  in  two,  three,  or  four  layers.  In  tlie  am- 
phibian retina  those  form  a  larger  number  of  layers. 
Some  oblong  nuclei  of  this  layer  belong,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  to  the  radial  fibres  of  Miiller. 
Next  to  the  molecular  layer  are  small  nuclei  belonging 
to  flattened  branched  cells  (Vintschgau).  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  nuclei  of  this  layer  are  slightly 
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oval,  with  a  reticulum  in  tlieir  interior.  Each  belongs 
to  a  spindle-shaped  cell,  with  a  small  amount  of  proto- 
])lasm  around  the  nucleus  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  bipolar  gang- 
lion cell  (Max  Schultze),  of  which  one  process  (the 
inner)  passes  as  a  fine  varicose  fibre  into  and  through 
the  inner  molecular  layer,  to  become  connected  with 
the  outer  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  (Retzius, 
Schwalbe),  while  the  other  or  outer  process  passes  into 
and  through  the  next  outer  layer  of  the  retina. 

(6)  The  outer  molecular  layer  is  of  exactly 

the  same  structure  as  the  inner  molecular  layer  i.e., 

a  fine  reticulum  of  fibrils— but  is  considerably  thinner 
than  the  latter. 

441.  (7)  The  outer  nuclear  layer  contains,  in 
a  honeycombed  matrix,  a  large  number  of  oval  nuclei. 
In  the  retina  of  man  and  mammals  these  nuclei  are 
always  present  in  considerably  greater  numbers  or 
layers  than  those  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  but  in 
the  amphibian  animals  the  reverse  is  the  case.  They 
are  smaller  than  the  nuclei  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer, 
and  show  often  a  peculiar  transversely-ribbed  difi'er- 
entiation  of  their  contents  (Henle,  Krause).  The 
honeycombed  matrix  of  this  layer  is  in  connection 
with  lateral  branchlets  of  the  radial  fibres  of  Muller 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  limiting  delicate  mem- 
brana  propria  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  layer- 
this  is  ' 

442.  (8)  The  Iimitans  externa._The  nuclei  of 
the  outer  nuclear  layer  next  to  this  Iimitans  externa  are 
connected,  m  the  retina  of  man  and  mammals  with 
the  cones,  while  the  nuclei  farther  inwards  from  the 
imitans  externa  are  connected  with  the  rods  In 
both  instances  the  connection  is  established  throuo-h 
holes  m  the  Iimitans  externa.  Each  nucleus  of 
the  outer  nuclear  layer  is,  in  reality,  that  of  a- 
spindle-shaped  cell  with  a  minute  amount  of  proto- 
plasm ;  this  IS  prolonged  outwards,  as  the  outer  part 
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of  the  rod-  or  cone-fibre,  to  become  connected  with  a 
rod  or  cone  respectively,  while  inwards  it  passes  into 
a  longer,  more  conspicuous  fibre,  the  inner  part  of  the 
rod-  or  cone-fibre.  This  branches,  and  penetrating 
into  the  outer  molecular  layer,  is  lost  with  its 
branchlets  among  the  fibrils  of  this  layer. 

443.  (9)  The  rods  and  cones. —  Each  rod  is 
of  cylindrical  shape,  with  rounded  or  conical  outer 
extremity  ;  it  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  member, 
joined  by  linear  cement.  Its  substance  is  bright  ami 
glistening,  and  that  of  the  outer  member  is  composed 
of  the  neurokeratin  of  Kuhne  and  Ewald.  In 
the  fresh  state  the  outer  member  shows  a  more  or 
less  fine  and  longitudinal  striation,  due  to  longituduinl 
fine  ridges^  and  furrows  (Hensen,  Max  Schultze). 
After  certain  reagents,  such  as  serum,  liquor  potassa;, 
the  outer  rod-member  disintegrates  into  numerous 
transverse,  thin,  homogeneous-looking  discs  (Hannover). 
The  imier  member  in  the  human  rods  is  slightly 
broader  than  the  outer ;  it  is  pale  or  fijiely  and  longi- 
tudinally striated,  and  contains  in  many  instances  a 
peculiar  lenticular  structure ;  in  the  human  and 
mammalian  retina  this  is  absent,  but  in  its  stead  is  a 
mass  of  longitudinal  fibrils  (Max  Schultze).  The 
inner  member  jiasses  through  a  hole  in  the  limitans 
externa,  and  becoming  thinner,  represents  the  outer 
part  of  the  rod-fibre. 

444.  Each  cone  is  composed  of  an  outer,  short, 
pointed,  conical  member,  and  an  inner  larger  member 
with  convex  surface:  this  is  the  body  of  the  cone. 
The  outer  member  of  the  cone  separates  under  certain 
conditions  also  into  thin  transverse  discs.  The  body 
of  the  cone  is  longitudinally  and  finely  striated. 
The  outer  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  cones  in 
many  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibia  contains  a  spheri- 
cal corpuscle  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  or  even 
blue  colouration. 
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The  cones  are  shorter  than  the  rods,  the  pointed 

end  of  the  former  not  reaching 
much  farther  than  the  junction 
between  tlie  outer  and  inner 
members  of  the  rods. 

In  the  macula  lutea  and 
fovea  centralis  of  man  and 
most  mammals  there  are  pre- 
sent cones  only,  and  towards 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
retina  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  numbers;  in  the 
peripheral  part  there  are  only 
rods.  But  in  birds  the  cones 
exceed  the  rods  everywhere. 

In  the  bat  and  mole  the 
macula  lutea  possesses  no 
cones,  and  in  the  oavI,  rat, 
mouse,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit, 
they  are  few  and  small. 

445.  The  outer  members 
of  the  rods  (only)  contain  in 
the  fresh  and  living  state  a 
peculiar  diffuse  purplish  colour 
(Leydig,  Boll,   Kiihne)  :  this 
is  the  visual  purple  or  Ehod- 
opsin    of     Kiihne.  When 
exposed      to      sunlight  it 
passes   through    red,  orange, 
and      yellow^'     and  finatly 
disappears     altogether   be- 
comes   bleached.      There  is 
no  visual  purple  in  the  rods- 
of  Rhinolophus  hipposideros, 
fowl   and   i)igeon;    in  those 
retma?    in   Avhich    the  cones 
contain  coloured  globules  (see 


Fig.  186.— VerEical  Sectiou 
through  the  Frog's  Retina. 


a,  The  mgraonted  epiilu'Ihirii 
of  till!  nain.a  or  t.-iiii'tiim 
nignim  ;  ft,  the  nutor  lufin- 
iJi'i-s  (if  Uic  rods  those  of 
(•(inrs  l)i'l\vi'i-n  tlieni  ;  c,  tlio 
itiiicT  niciiilHT.s  of  the  rods 
and  roiu's;  d,  lijintans  ••■>■- 
wriia  ;  c,  Dr.  ontrr  nuclei 
ine  miter  niolei-nLnr  l;iycr 
tlie  inner  niich'i  ;  ihe  inner 
niiilerular  l.nyer  ;  ;.  llic  nuelei 
of  tlie  f.'.'ini,'lion  cells  ;  j  the 
nerve-fllires ;  tlie  nyraniidal 
(■-xtreniities  of  tlie  radi.al 
tlbres  aru  ■vvcll  shown.  (Atl.aa  ) 
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above)  the  surrounding  rods  are  wanting  in  the  visual 
purple. 

The  visual  purple  stands  in  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  retina,  since  a 
retina  regains  its  visual  purple  after  bleaching,  when 
rei^laced  on  the  pigmented  e])itheliura  (Kuhne)°  Thi.s 
holds  good,  of  course,  only  within  certain  limits. 

446.  (10)  The  pj^nientcd  epithelium  (Fig. 
186),  or  tapetum  nigrum,  is  composed  of  polygonal  pro- 
toplasmic cells,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  surface, 
appear  as  a  mosaic,  in  which  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  thin  layer  of  cement  substance.  Each 
cell  shows  an  outer  non-pigmented  part,  containing  the 
shghtly-Uattened  oval  nucleus,  and  an  inner  part  next  to 
the  rods  and  cones,  which  is  full  of  pigmented  crystalline 
rods  (Frisch).  This  part  is  prolonged  into  numerous 
fine  fibrils,  each  containing  a  row  of  the  pigmented 
particles,  and  these  fibrils  pass  between  the  outer 
members  of  the  rods,  to  which  they  closely  adhere,  and 
which  in  reality  become  almost  entirely  ensheathed 
iji  them  (M.  Schultze).  Each  cell  supplies  a  number 
of  rods  with  these  fibrils.  Sunlight  causes  a  protru- 
sion of  these  fibrils  from  the  cell  body,  whereas  in 
the  dark  they  are  retracted  (Kiihne),  in  a  manner 
similar  to  what  takes  place  in  pigmented  connective 
tissue  cells.  (See  par.  4.3.)  The  tint  of  this  pigment 
is  darker  in  dark  than  in  light  eyes.  It  is  bleached 
by  the  light  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (Kiihne),  but 
it  persists  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (Mays). 

447.  The  macula  latea(Fig.  187)  of  man  and 
ape  contains  a  ditfuse  yellow  pigment,  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  retina  (M.  Schultze).  In  man  and  most 
mammals,  as  mentioned  above,  there  are  hardly  any 
rods  here,  but  cones  only  ;  these  are  longer  than  in 
other  parts,  and  in  the  fovea  centralis  they  are 
longest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  thin.  Since  there 
are  only  cones  here,  the  nuclei  of  tlie  outer  nuclear 
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layer  are  limited  to  a  veiy  few  layers  (generally  about 
two)  next  to  the  membrana  limitans  externa.  Por 
this  reason,  the  rest  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer  is 
occupied  by  the  cone-fibres  only,  which  in  the  fovea 
centralis  pass  in  a  slanting,  or  alaiost  horizontal, 


Fig.  18- 


-From  a  Vertical  Section  through  the  MaciUa  Lutea  and 
Fovea  Centralis. 


direction  sideways  into  the  outer  molecular  layer 
ihe  ganglion  cells  form  several  strata  in  the  macula 
lutea.  In  the  fovea  centralis  are  present  the  cones 
(very_  long  and  thin),  the  limitans  externa,  the  few 
nuclei  representing  the  outer  nuclear  layer  a  thin 
continuation  of  the  inner  molecular  layer,  and  the 
limitans  interna. 

448.  In  the  embryo,  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
becomes  mvaginated  so  as  to  form  the  optic  cxin 
which  consists  of  two  layers-an  outer,  giviL  oricvin 
bo  the  pigmented  epithelium  ■  and  an  inner,  the  retfna 
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l>roper.  In  tliis  latter  the  rods  and  cones,  with  their 
fibres  and  the  nuclei  of  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  are 
represented  by  columnar  epithelial  cells  (the  aensory 
epithelium),  while  all  the  other  layers— i.e.,  the  outer 
molecular,  inner  nuclear,  inner  molecular  layer,  gan- 
glion-cells, nerve-fibres,  and  limitans  interna— are  re- 
presented by  a  separate  layer  :  Briicke's  tunica  nervea 
or  Henlo's  stratum  nerveum. 

449.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina.  The 
branches  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  of  the  ojjtic 
nerve  can  be  traced  into  the  retina  in  the  layer  of 
nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  while  the  capillaries 
connecting  the  artei-ies  with  the  veins  extend  as  far 
as  the  outer  molecular  layer. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  exist  as  perivascular 
lymphatics  of  the  retinal  veins  and  capillaries  (His). 
Lymph  channels  are  present  in  the  nerve-tibre  layer. 

450.  The  laniiiia  crilirosa  is  the  part  of  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid  membrane  through  which  the  optic 
nerve-fibres  have  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  papilla 
nervi  optici.  In  the  optic  nerve  the  fil)res  are  grouped 
in  larger  or  smaller  groups — not  bundles  in  the  sense 
of  those  present  in  other  nerves  and  surrounded  by 
perineurium  (see  a  former  chapter) — surrounded  by 
septa  of  connective  tissue,  and  these  groups  i)ass 
through  corresponding  holes  of  the  scleroticand  choroid. 

451.  The  optic  nerve  possesses  three  sheaths, 
composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  :  an  outer,  or 
dural ;  a  middle,  or  arachnoidal  ;  and  an  inner,  or 
pial,  sheath — nil  continuations  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  The  pial  sheath  is  the  perineurium,  the 
optic  nerve  being  comparable  to  a  compound  nerve- 
bundle  (see  a  former  chapter).  The  dural  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lamina  crilirosa, 
passes  into  the  outer  strata  of  the  sclerotic,  while  the 
arachnoidal  and  jiial  sheaths  jiass  into  the  inner  strata 
of  the  sclerotic.     Outside  the  dural  sheath  is  a  lymph- 
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space — the  bupravaginal  space  ;  and  also  between  tLese 
various  sheaths  are  lymph  spaces — the  subdural  or 
subvaginal  space  of  Schwalbe,  and  the  subarachnoidal 
space.  The  supravaginal  and  subvaginal  spaces  anas- 
tomose with  one  another  (Michel). 

452.  Around  the  sclerotic  is  a  lymph  space  limited 
by  a  fibrous  membrane — the  Tenonian  capsule  :  the 
space  is  called  the  Tenonian  space.  The  supravaginal 
space  anastomoses  with  this  Tenonian  space,  and  into 
it  pass  also  the  lym[)h  clefts  in  the  suprachoroidal 
tissue  (Schwalbe),  by  means  of  the  lymph  canalicular 
system  of  the  sclerotic  (Waldeyer).  The  supracho- 
roidal lymph  spaces  communicate  also  with  the  sub- 
arachnoidal space  of  the  optic  nerve. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  OUTER  AND  MIDDLE  EAR. 

453.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  lined  with 
a  delicate  skin,  in  structure  identical  with,  but  thinner 
than,  the  skin  of  other  parts.  The  ceruminous 
glands  have  been  mentioned  and  described  before. 
The  cartilage  of  the  auricula  and  its  continuation  into 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  elastic  cartilage. 

454.  The  meiiibraiia  tynipani  separating  the 
outer  from  the  middle  ear  has  for  its  matrix  a  firm 
stratum  of  stiff"  trabeculfe  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
with  numei'ous  elastic  fibrils  and  elastic  membranes. 
This  is  the  middle  and  chief  stx-atum  of  the  membrane  : 
outwards  it  is  covered  with  a  delicate  continuation  of 
the  skin  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  inwards 
with  a  continuation  of  the  delicate  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cavum  tympani.  In  the  middle  stratum  of 
the  membrana  tympani  the  trabeculse  radiate  more  or 
less  from  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  mallei  with 
the  membrane ;  but  towards  the  periphery  many  are 
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nlso  arranged  in  a  circular  direction.  The  former 
belong  to  the  outer,  the  latter  to  the  inner,  portion  of 
the  middle  stratum. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanic  surface 
of  the  membrane  is  delicate  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  a  single  layer  of  polyhedral  epithelial  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  form  capillary  networks  for  all 
three  layers— i.  6.,  a  special  network  for  the  skin 
layer,  a  second  for  the  middle  stratum,  and  a  thii-d  one 
for  the  mucous  layer ;  the  lymphatics  are  also  arranged 
in  this  way.  An  intercommunicating  system  of  lym- 
phatic sinuses  and  clefts  (Kessel)  is  left  between  the 
trabeculse.  The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  form 
plexuses  for  the  skin  and  mucous  layer ;  from  these 
pass  off  fine  fibrils,  which  form  a  sub-epithelial  net- 
work, and  from  this  the  fibrils  pass  into  the  epithelium. 

455.  The  tuba  fliistachii  is  lined  Avith  a 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that 
lining  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  therefore, 
like  it,  is  covered  on  its  inner  or  fi-ee  surface  with 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  As  in  the  pharynx,  so 
also  here,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  cartilage  of  the  tuba  Eustachii  in  the  adult  ap- 
proaches in  structure  the  elastic  cartilages  of  other  parts. 

456.  The  cavum  tynipani,  including  the  cellulje 
mastoidese  and  the  surface  of  the  ossicula  auditus,  is 
lined  with  a  delicate  connective  tissue  membrane.  Its 
free  surface  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  poly- 
hedral epithelial  cells  in  the  following  regions  :  on 
the  promontory  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavity,  on  the 
ossicula  auditus,  on  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  and  in  the 
cellulse  mastoidete;  in  all  other  parts  it  is  columnar  cili- 
ated epithelium,  like  that  lining  the  tuba  Eustachii. 

457.  The  three  ossicula  auditus  are  osseous 
substance  covered  with  periosteum,  which  is  covered 
with  the  delicate  mucosa  just  described.    The  liga- 
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ments  of  the  bones  are,  like  other  ligaments,  made  up 
of  straight  and  parallel  bundles  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue.  The  articulation  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
malleus,  of  the  incus,  of  the  extremity  of  the  long 
process  of  the  incus,  and  of  the  stapes,  are  covered 
with  hyaline  (articular)  cartilage. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    INTEBNAL  EAR. 

458.  The  osseous  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vesti- 
bule, prolonged  on  one  side  into  the  cochlea,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  three  semicircular  canals,  each  of 
which  possesses  an  ampulla  at  one  extremity.  The 
vestibule  shows  two  divisions — the  fovea  hemispherica 
next  to  the  cochlea,  and  the  fovea  hemielliptica  next 
to  the  semicircular  canals.  The  coclilea  consists  of 
two  and  half  turnings  twisted  round  a  bony  axis — the 
modiolus.  From  this  a  bony  lamina  extends  towards 
the  outer  wall  for  each  turn,  but  does  not  reach  it : 
this  is  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  It  extends  through 
all  turns,  and  it  subdivides  the  cavity  of  each  turn 
into  an  upper  passage,  or  scala  vestibuli,  and  a  lower, 
or  scala  tympani.  At  the  top  of  the  cochlea  the  two 
^calfe  pass  into  one  another  by  the  helicotrema.  The 
scala  vestibuli  opens  into  the  fovea  hemispherica, 
while  the  scala  tympani  at  its  commencement — i.e., 
at  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  turn — would  be  in 
communication,  by  the  fenestra  rotunda,  with  the 
cavura  tympani,  were  it  not  that  this  fenestra  rotunda 
is  closed  by  a  membrane — the  secondary  membrane. 

459.  The  semicircular  canals  start  from,  and  return 
to,  the  fovea  hemielliptica  of  the  vestibule. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  leads  from  the  cavum  tympani 
into  the  vestibule — its  hemispheric  division ;  and  tliis 
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fenestra  ovalis  is,  in  the  fresh  condition,  filled  out  by  a 
membrane,  in  which  the  basis  of  the  stapes  is  fixed, 
the  circumference  of  this  being  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  fenestra. 

460.  The  osseous  labyrinth  in  all  ])arts  consists  of 
ordinary  osseous  substance,  with  the  usual  periosteum 
lining  its  outer  surface  and  its  inner  cavities.  These 
cavities  contain  the  albuminous  fluid  called  'perihjm'ph. 
But  they  are  not  filled  out  by  this,  smce,  in  each  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  vestibule,  in  each  of  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  in  the  cochlea,  is  a  mem- 
branous structure,  analogous  in  shaj^e  to  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  the  labyrinth.  These  membranous 
structures  possess  a  cavity  tilled  with  the  same  albu- 
minous fluid  as  above,  called  the  endolymph.  These 
structures  are  disposed  thus — in  the  fovea  hemispherica 
is  a  spherical  sac,  called  the  saccule;  in  the  fovea 
hemielliptica  is  an  elliptical  sac,  the  utricle;  in  each  of 
the  three  semicircular  canals  is  a  membranous  semi- 
circular tube,  which  possesses  also  an  ampulla  corre- 
sponding to  the  ampulla  of  the  bony  canal. 

461.  In  the  cochlea  is  a  membranous  canal,  tri- 
angular in  cross-section — the  scala  media  or  cochlear 
duct — which  also  twists  two  and  half  times  from  the 
basis  to  the  apex  of  the  cod  ilea,  and  is  placed  against 
the  end  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  so  as  to  occupy  a 
position  between  the  peripheral  part  of  the  scala  vesti- 
buli  and  scala  tymjmni. 

462.  The  diiferent  divisions  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  are  connected  with  one  another  in  this 
manner  :  the  three  semicircular  (membranous)  canals 
open  into  the  utricle ;  this  does  not  form  a  direct  con- 
tinuity with  the  saccule,  but  a  narrow  canal  comes  olf 
both  from  the  saccule  and  utricle;  the  two  canals 
join  into  one  minute  membranous  tube  situated  in  the 
aqueductus  vestibuli.  At  its  distal  end  it  enlarges 
into  the  saccus  endolymphaticus,  situated  in  a  cleft  of 
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tho  dura  mater,  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  tlie 
petrous  bone.  The  saccule  is  in  communication  Adth 
the  cochlear  canal  or  scala  media,  by  a  short  narrow 
tube — the  canalis  reuniens  of  E.eichert,  Thus  the 
cavity  of  the  whole  membranous  labyrinth  is  in 
direct  communication  throughout  all  divisions,  and  it 
represents  the  inner  lymphatic  space  of  the  laljyrinth. 
There  is  no  communication  between  the  perilvmph 
and  endolymph,  and  the  cavity  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  cavum 
tympani,  since  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda 
both  sepai-ate  the  perilymphatic  space,  or  the  cavity 
of  the  bony  labyrinth,  from  the  cavum  tympani.  The 
vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani,  transferred  by 
the  ossicula  auditus  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  directly 
affect,  therefore,  only  the  perilymph.  The  fluctuations 
of  this  pass  from  the  vestibule,  on  the  one  side, 
towards  and  into  the  perilymph  of  the  semicircular 
canals ;  and  on  the  other  side,  through  the  scala 
vestibuli,  to  the  top  of  the  cochlea,  then  by  the  heli- 
cotrema  into  the  scala  tympani,  and  find  their  conclu- 
sion on  the  membrana  secundaria  closing  the  fenestra 
rotunda.  On  their  way  they  affect  the  membrane  of 
Reissner,  which  separates  the  scala  media  from  the 
scala  vestibuli,  and  also  the  membrana  basilaris  separ- 
ating the  scala  media  from  the  scala  tympani ;  the 
vibrations  of  these  membranes  affect  the  endolymph, 
and  therefore  the  nerve- endings  (see  below).  ' 

463.  Structure  of  semicircular  canals, 
utricle  and  saccule — The  memhranoiis  semi- 
circular canals  are  fixed  by  stiff  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue  to  the  inner-  periosteum  of  the  one  (convex) 
side  of  the  osseous  canal,  so  that  towards  the  concave 
side  there  is  left  the  space  for  the  perilymph.  A 
similar  condition  obtains  with  regard  to  the  saccule 
and  utricle,  which  are  fixed  by  the  inner  periosteum 
to  one  side  of  the  bony  part 
w— 1 
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The  structure  of  the  wall  is  the  same  in  the  semi- 
circular canals,  utricle  and  saccule.  The  above-men- 
tioned fibrous  ligaments  of  the  periosteum  form  aii 
outer  coat ;  inside  this  is  a  glassy- looking  tunica 
propria.  At  one  side  (the  one  away  from  the  bone) 
this  tunica  propria  forms  numerous  papillary  projec- 
tions. The  internal 
surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  poly- 
hedral epithelial  cells. 

464.  Each  of  the 
branches  of  the  nervus 
vestibuli — i.e.,  one  for 
the  saccule,  one  for  the 
utricle,  and  three  for 
the  three  ampullae — 
possesses  a  ganglionic 
The  nerve- 
passed 

through  the  membra- 
nous wall,  enters 
special  thickenings  of 
tlie  tunica  propria,  on 
that  part  of  the  mem- 
branous wall  next  to 
the  bone ;  in  the 
cule  and 


swelling 
branch,  having 


sac- 


thickening 


Fig.  18S.— From  a  Transverse  Section 
through  the  Macula  Acustica  of  the 
Utricle  of  the  Lahyrinth  of  a  Guinea- 

a,  Medullated  nerve  fllires,  forming  plex- 
uses; h,  nuclei  of  the  mertibrane;  c, 
the  sensory  epithelium  Idiagranimatic) ; 
the  spindle-shaped  sensory-cells  possess 
long  auditory  hairs  projecting  between 
the  conical  e))ithelial  cells  beyond  the 
free  surface.  (Atlas.) 


utricle  the 
is  called 
onacula  acustica,  in  the 
ampullae  crista  acustica 

(Fig.  188)  (M.  Schultze).  This  thickening  is  a  large 
villous  or  fold-like  projection  of  the  tunica  propria, 
into  which  pass  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  several 
branches.  These  fibres  are  all  medullated  nerxe- 
fibres,  and,  ascending  towards  the  internal  or 
free  surface  of  that  projection,  form  a  plexus. 


In 
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tliis  plexus  are  interspersed  numerous  nuclei.  From 
the  medullated  fibres  pass  off  minute  bundles  of 
prmiitive  fibrillte,  which  enter  the  epithelium  that 
covers  the  free  surface  of  the  projection. 

465.  This  epithelium  is  composed  of  a  layer  of 
columnar  or  conical  cellg,  between  which  are  wedged 
in  spindle-shaped  cells;  both  kinds  possess  an  oval 
nucleus.  According  to  Max  Schultze  and  others,  each 
of  the  spmdle-shaped  cells  is  connected  by  its  inner 
process  with  the  nerve-fibrilL^  coming  from  under- 
neath ;  whereas,  towards  and  beyond  the  free  surface, 
Its  outer  process  is  prolonged  into  a  long,  thin,  stiff, 
auditory  hair.  Max  Schultze,  therefore,  calls  the 
columnar  cells  epithelial;  the  spindle-shaped  ones, 
sensory. 

Retzias,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that,  in  the 
case  of  fishes  at  any  rate,  the  epithelial  cells  are  those 
which  are  connected  each  with  a  bundle  of  nerve- 
fibrillte,  and  that  each  sends  out  over  the  internal  free 
surface  a  bundle  of  fine  stiff  hairs— the  auditory  hairs 
The  spmdle-shaped  cells  of  Max  Schultze,  according 
to  this  theory,  are  only  supporting  cells.  The  free 
surface  of  the  epithelium  is  covered  with  a  homo- 
geneous cuticle,  perforated  by  holes  which  correspond 
to  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  auditory  hairs 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the  macula  and  crista 
acustica  are  found  the  otoliths,  rhombic  crystals,  and 
amorphous  masses,  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  em- 

aIo  '"^f  gelatinous  or  granular-looking  basis, 
tion  1    1.  (Fig.  189),  as  has  been  men- 

tioned above,  consists  also  of  a  bony  shell  and  a 
membranous  canal,  the  former  surrounding  the  latter 
m  the  same  way  as  the  bony  semicircular  canal  does 
the  membranous-^...,  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the  outer 

tLril'  The  difference  between 

t  e  cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals  is  this,  that  in 
the  cochlea  there  is  a  division  of  the  perilymph at^^ 


Fig.  189.— From  a  Vertical  Section  tbi-ongli  the  Coclilea  of  a  Guinea- 
pig's  Ear,  seen  in  the  long  axis  of  the  Modiohis. 

17,  The  scala  vestibiili  :  6,  tbp  scala  lymiKini ;  r,  llu'  scab  media  ;  rf,  ibe  racinbrana 
tectoria;  tbe  cells  of  flaiuliiis: /,  the  iiiipei- outer  allele  of  Ibe  scala  media: 
g,  Ihe  reBion  of  tlie  outer  bair  cells  oil  Mie  memliraiia  basilaris  ;  h,  tbe  iiieni- 
brane  of  Reissiier ;  t.  tbe  eiiitbeliiiiii  liiiiiipr  the  sulcus  spiralis  (interiiusl  :.),  i  be 
tunnel  of  Corti's  arcli ;  AMlie  stria  vascularis:  (,  tbe  ligamentnm  spiRile ; 
m,  tbe  crista  spiralis:  71,  Ibe  iierve-llbres  in  tbe  Inmiiia  spiralis  os^a  ;  0,  tbe 
ffauKlion  spirale  :  )),  tbe  iierve-tllircs  in  tbe  modiolus  ;  g,  channels  in  bone  con- 
taiiiiuK  blood-vessels  ;  r,  masses  of  bone  in  the  modiolus  ;  »,  the  bony  cnpsule. 
(Atlas.) 
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space  by  an  osseous  projection — tlie  lamina  spiralis 
ossea — and  by  the  scala  media  into  two  scalee,  viz.,  the 
(upper)  scala  vestibuli,  and  the  (lower)  scala  tympani. 

467.  In  the  osseous  modiolus  are  numerous 
parallel  canals  for  bundles  or  groups  of  the  fibres  of 
the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  these 
canals  open  into  the  porus  internus,  in  which  lies  a 
large  ganglion  connected  with  the  nerve. 

Tlie  nerve  bundles  are  situated  in  the  canals  of  the 
modiolus,  and  opposite  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  are 
connected  with  ganglionic  masses — composed  of  bipolar 
ganglion  cells — called  the  ganglion  spirale  of  Corti. 
From  this  ganglionic  mass  the  nerve-fibres  (all  medul- 
lated)  can  be  traced  into  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  in 
which  they  form  rich  plexuses  extending  to  its  outer 
margin — i.e.,  as  far  as  the  membrana  basilaris  of  the 
scala  media  (see  below). 

468.  iVom  the  margin  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea 
to  the  external  bony  shell  extends  the  membrana  basi- 
laris (Fig.  189),  forming  the  lower  and  chief  wall  of 
the  scala  media,  while  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal  is 
formed  by  the  membrane  of  Eeissner,  extending 
under  an  acute  angle  from  near  the  margin  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea  to  the  outer  bony  shelL 

On  a  transverse  section  through  the  scala  media 
we  see  the  following  structures  : — 

469.  (1)  Its  outer  wall  is  placed  close  against 
the  periosteum  lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  bony 
shell ;  it  consists  of  lamellar  fibrous  tissue,  with 
numerous  stitt'  elastic  bands,  and  is  the  vestibular 
part  of  a  peculiar  ligament — the  Ugamentiun  spirale 
(KolHker)— semi-lunar  in  cross  section,  and  with  its 
middle  angular  jirojection  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  membrana  basilaris. 

470.  (2)  Its  inner  wall  is  represented  by  an 
exceedingly  delicate  membrane  —  the  membrane  of 
Jieissner;  this  is  also  its  upper  wall,  extendino-  under 
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an  acute  angle  from  the  upper  outer  angle  of  the  scala 
media  to  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  But  liere  it  is  not 
fixed  on  the  osseous  substance,  but  on  a  peculiar  pro- 
jection on  this  latter — the  crista  spiralis  (Fig.  1^9,  m), 
wiiich  is  a  sort  of  tissue  intermediate  between  fibrous 
and  osseous  tissue,  and  is  added  to  tlie  vestibular 
surface  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  This  crista  spii-alis 
has  on  one  surface — i.e.,  that  directed  towards  the 
scala  media — a  deep  sulcus,  called  the  sulcus  spiralis, 
or  sulcus  sjDiralis  internus ;  so  that  of  the  crista 
spiralis  there  are  two  labia  to  be  distingui.shed — the 
labium  vestibulare  and  the  labium  tympanicum  ;  the 
former  being  the  upper,  the  latter  the  lower,  boundary 
of  the  sulcus  spiralis. 

471.  (3)  The  lower  wall  of  the  scala  media 
is  the  me^nhrana  basilaris,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  labium  tympanicum  of  the  crista 
spiralis  and  the  above-mentioned  projection  of  the 
ligamentum  spirale.  The  scala  media  is  lined  on  its 
whole  internal  surface  with  epithelium,  this  only 
being  derived  from  the  epithelium  forming  the  wall 
of  the  auditory  vesicle  of  the  embryo,  peculiarly 
moditied  in  certain  places.  The  scala  tympani  and 
scala  vestibuli  are  likewise  lined  with  a  continuous 
layer  of  flattened  cells — an  endothelium,  which  on 
the  lower  or  tympanic  surface  of  the  membrana 
basilaris  is  somewhat  modified,  being  composed  of 
granular-looking  irregular  cells, 

472.  As  regards  the  scala  media,  the  epithelium 
lining  its  internal  surface  is  of  the  following  aspect : — 
Starting  with  the  lower  outer  angle — i.e.,  where  the 
membrana  basilaris  is  fi-xed  to  the  ligamentum  spirale 
— we  find  a  single  layer  of  polyhedi-al  or  short 
columnar  transparent  cells,  lining  this  outer  angle— 
the  cells  of  Claudius ;  ascending  on  the  ligamentum 
spirale,  the  cells  become  shorter,  more  squamous;  as 
such  they  are  found  over  a  slight  projection  on  tiie 
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outer  wall — i.e.,  the  ligamentum  spirale  accessoriuiii — 
caused  bj  a  small  blood-vessel,  the  vas  prominens. 

473.  Then  we  come  to  the  stria  vascularis, 
lining  nearly  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  scala  media.  It  consists  of  a  layer  of 
columnar  and  spindle-shaped  epithelial  cells,  between 
which  extend  capillary  blood-vessels  from  the  liga- 
mentum spirale,  and  in  some  animals  (guinea-pig) 
clumps  of  pigment  granules  are  found  between 
them. 

474.  Then  we  pass  from  the  upper  angle  of  the 
scala  on  to  tlie  membrane  of  Reissner.  This  consists 
of  a  homogeneous  thin  membrana  propria,  covered  on 
its  outer  vestibular  surface  with  a  layer  of  flattened 
endothelium,  and  on  its  inner  surface— i.e.,  that  facing 
the  scala  media — with  a  layer  of  less  flattened,  smaller, 
})olyhedi'al  epithelial  cells. 

475.  We  come  next  to  the  vestibular  labium  of 
the  crista  spiralis,  on  which  are  found  cylindrical 
horizontal  projections  anastomosing  with  one  another  : 
these  are  the  auditory  tefJli  (Huschke).  The  epi- 
thelium of  Reissner's  membrane  is  continued  into  the 

.gi'ooves  and  pits  between  the  auditory  teeth  as  small 
polyhedral  cells,  but  over  the  teeth  as  large,  flattened, 
squamous  cells,  which,  passing  on,  line  the  sulcus 
spiralis,  and  cover  also  the  tympanic  labium  of  the 
crista  spiralis.  Now  we  arrive  at  the  membrana 
basilaris,  on  which  the  epithelium  becomes  modified 
into  the  organ  of  Corti. 

476.  The  mciubrnna  basilaris  consists  of  a 
hyaline  basement  membrane,  on  which  the  organ  of 
Corti  is  fixed  ;  underneath  this  is  the  tunica  jJropria, 
a  contimiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  ligamentum  spirale^ 
composed  of  fine  parallel  stiff"  fibrils  (Hannover' 
TIenle)  stretched  in  a  very  regular  and  beautiful 
manner  in  the  direction  from  the  ligamentum  spirale 
to  the  crista  spiralis  (Nucl).    On  the  tympanic  side 
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there  is  also  a  hyaline  basement  membrane.  The 
endotlielial  cells  covering  this  on  the  tympanic  surface 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

477.  The  or^an  of  Corti  (Fig.  190).— Passing 
outwards  iVom  the  epithelium  lining  the  sulcus  spii  alis^ 
we  meet  with  small  polyhedral  epithelial  cells  in  the 
region  of  the  termination  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea, 
next  which  ai-e  columnar-looking  cells — the  iriimr 
supyoriiny  cells;  next  to  these  is  thp  inner  hair-cell — 


Fig.  193.— Organ  of  Corti  of  the  Cochlea  of  a  Guinea-pig. 

o,  Outev  rod  oi-  pillar  of  Corti ;  6,  inner  rod  or  pillar  of  Corti ;  c,  tunnel  of  Corti's 
arch ;  d,  outer  hair-cells ;  c,  inner  hnii'-cell  ;  /,  outer  supporting  cells  contain- 
mf?  fat  globules  ;  s,  inner  supporting  cells;  li,  cells  of  Claudius;  i,  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus;./,  nerve-flbres :  k,  part  of  crista 
spiralis.  (Atlas.) 

R,  columnar,  or  conical,  epithelial  cell,  with  a  bundle 
of  stiff  htiirs,  or  rods,  extending  beyond  the  surface. 
The  inner  hair-cells  form  a  single  file  alone  the  whole 
extent  of  the  two  and  a  half  turns  of  the  scala  media. 

478.  Next  to  the  inner  hair-cell  is  the  innej'  rod,  or 
inner  pillar,  of  Corti,  and  next  to  this  the  outer  rod, 
or  Older  fnllar,  of  Corti.  Each  forms  a  single  file  for 
the  whole  extent  of  the  two  and  a  half  turns  of  the 
scala  media.  The  two  rods  ai-e  inclined  towards  one 
another,  and  in  contact  with  their  upper  extremity,  or 
head;  whereas  their  opposite  extremity,  the  foot, 
rests  under  an  acute  angle  on  the  membrana  basilai'is, 
on  which  it  is  firmly  fixed.  The  rest  of  the  rod  is  a 
slender,  moi-e  or  less  cylindrical,  piece — the  body.  The 
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outer  rod  is  larger  and  longer  tlian  tlie  inner,  the 
latter  being  slightly  bent  in  the  middle.  Owing  to 
the  position  of  the  rods,  the  two  files  form  an  arch— 
the  arch  of  Corti.  Between  it  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  basilar  membrane  is  a  space — the  tunnel 
of  the  arch,  triangular  in  cross  section. 

479.  The  substance  of  the  rods,  or  pillars,  of  Corti 
is  bright,  higldj  refractive,  and  slightly  and  longitu- 
dinaliy  striated. 

The  head  of  the  inner  rod  is  triangular,  a  short 
process  extending  inwards  towards  the  inner  hair-cell, 
a  long  process  extending  outwards  over  the  head  of 
the  outer  pillar.  Outwards,  the  triangular  head  pos- 
sesses a  concave  surface  grasj^ing  the  convex  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  outer  rod.  This  latter  possesses  a 
process  directed  outwards,  which  is  firmly  applied  to 
tlie  outer  process  of  the  liead  of  the  inner  rod,  the  two 
together  forming  part  of  the  membrana  reticularis 
(see  below). 

The  relation  in  size  between  the  outer  and  inner 
rods  is  such  that  the  head  of  one  outer  rod  fits  into 
those  of  about  two  inner  rods. 

480.  At  the  foot,  each  rod  has,  on  the  side  directed 
towards  the  tunnel,  a  granular,  nucleated  mass  of 
protoplasm,  probably  the  remnant  of  the  epithelial 
cell  from  which  the  lower  half  of  the  rod  is  derived  • 
the  upper  part  sometimes  has  a  similar  nucleated' 
remnant,  proving  that  this  also  has  been  formed  by  an 
epithelial  cell,  so  that  each  rod  is  in  reality  derived 
from  two  epithelial  cells  (Waldeyer). 

481.  Next  follow  three  or  four  rows  of  outer  hair- 
cells,  simdar  m  size  and  structure  to  the  inner  hair-cells 
Each  of  the  outer  hair-cells  seen  in  a  section  belongs  to 
a  file  of  hair-cells,  extending  on  the  membrana  basilaris 
along  the  whole  extent— ie.,  two  and  a  half  turns— 
of  the  scala  media.  Each  hair-cell  possesses  an  oval 
nucleus  and  a  number  of  stiflf  rods,  or  hairs,  disposed 
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in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
free  surface  of  the  cell. 

Four,  and  even  five,  rows  or  files  of  hair-cells 
(Waldeyer),  arranged  in  an  alternating  manner,  are 
found  in  man. 

The  outer  hair-cells  are  also  called  the  cells  of 
Corti ;  they  are  conical,  and  more  or  less  firmly  con- 
nected with  a  nucleated  spindle-shaped  cell — the  cell 
of  Deiters.  The  two  cells  are  more  or  less  fused 
together  in  their  middle  part  (N"uel).  The  cell  of 
Corti  is  fixed  by  a  branched  process  to  the  membrana 
basilaris,  while  the  cell  of  Deiters  sends  a  process 
towards  the  sui-face,  where  it  joins  the  membrana 
reticularis  (see  below). 

482.  Farther  outwards  from  the  last  row  of  outer 
hair-cells  are  columnar  epithelial  cells,  called  the  outer 
s7ipporting  cells  of  Hensen  ;  they  form  the  transition 
to  the  epithelium  lining  the  outer  angle  of  the  scala 
media,  i.e.,  to  the  cells  of  Claudius. 

In  the  guinea-pig,  the  outer  supporting  cells  in- 
clude fat  globules. 

483.  The  medullated  nerve-fibres,  which  we 
traced  in  a  former  page  to  the  margin  of  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea,  form  rich  plexuses  in  this,  and  pass 
through  holes  in  it,  in  order  to  reach  the  organ  of 
Corti  on  the  membrana  basilaris.  Looking  from  the 
surface  on  this  part,  we  notice  a  row  of  holes— the 
hahemda  perforata  of  Kblliker— a  little  to  the  inside 
of  the  region  of  the  inner  hair-cells.  Numerous 
primitive  "fibrillaj  pass  there  among  small  nucleated 
cells  situated  underneath  the  inner  hair-cells  :  these 
are  the  granular  cells.  Some  of  these  nerve-fibrilla5 
—the  inner  bundle  of  spiral  nerve-fibres— become  con- 
nected with  the  inner  hair-cells;  while  others— the 
three  outer  bundles  of  spiral  fibrils  (Waldeyer)— pass, 
b(!tween  the  inner  rods  of  Corti,  right  through  the 
tunnel ;  and,  further,  penetrating  between  the  outer 
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rods  of  Corti,  they  reach  the  outer  hair-celLs,  with 
whicli  they  become  connected  (Gottstein,  Wakleyer). 

484.  lu  connection  with  the  outer  process  of  the- 
head  of  the  inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti,  mentioned 
above,  is  an  elastic  hyaline  membrane — the  lamina 
or  memhrana  reticularis.  It  extends  outwards  over 
the  organ  of  Corti  to  the  supporting  cells  of  Hensen, 
and  possesses  holes  for  the  tops  of  the  outer  hair-cells 
and  their  hairs.  The  pai'ts  of  this  membrane  between 
the  heads  of  the  rods  of  Corti  and  between  the  outer 
hair-cells  appear  of  the  shape  of  nai-row  phalanges — 
]ihalanges  of  Deiters.  A  cuticular  membrane  extends 
from  the  head  of  the  inner  rods  of  Corti  inwards  to 
the  inner  supporting  cells  :  it  possesses  holes  for  the 
tops  of  the  inner  hair-cells. 

485.  From  the  vestibular  hdnum  of  the  crista 
spiralis  to  the  outer  hair-cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti 
extends  a  peculiar  fibrillated  membrane — the  r)iem- 
brana  tectoria.  By  means  of  it  the  sulcus  spiralis 
internus  is  bridged  over,  and  so  converted  into  a 
canal. 

486.  As  we  ascend  towards  the  top  of  the  cochlea, 
all  parts  in  the  scala  media  decrease  gradually  in  size. 
The  organ  of  Corti,  being  of  an  epithelial  nature, 
possesses  no  blood-vessels.  From  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  the  i)illars,  or  rods,  of  Corti  act  as  the 
supporting  tissue,  or  framework,  around  which  the 
other  elements  are  grouped.;  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  hair-cells,  with  their  rod-like  hairs  projecting 
freely  into  the  endolymph,  are  the  real  sound-perceivin* 
elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti.'  Iheir  connectioS 
with  the  terminal  tibrillse  of  the  nerves  points  in  the 
same  direction. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  NASAL  MUCOUS  MEMBKANE. 

487.  The  lower  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  lined 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  olfactory  nerve,  and  therefore  is  not  comiected 
with  the  organ  of  smell.  It  is  covered  with  a  strati- 
tied,  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  the  respiratory  passages — e.g.,  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  Large  numbers  of  mucous  secret- 
ing goblet-cells  are  met  with  in  it.  Below  the  epi- 
thelium is  a  tliick  hyaline  basement  membrane,  and 
underneath  this  is  a  mucosa  of  fibrous  tissue,  with 
numerous  lymph  corpuscles  in  it.  In  many  places  this 
infiltration  with  lymph  corpuscles  amounts  to  dift'use 
adenoid  tissue,  or  to  perfect  lymph  follicles. 

488.  The  mucosa  contains  in  its  most  superficial 
layer  the  network  of  capillaries,  but  in  the  rest  it 
includes  a  rich  and  conspicuous  plexus  of  venous 
vessels. 

In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane — 
i.e.,  in  the  submucosa — are  embedded  smaller  and 
larger  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  pass  through  the 
mucosa,  and  open  on  the  free  surface.  Some  of  the 
glands  are  mucous;  others  are  serous.  In  some  cases 
{e.g.,  guinea-pig)  almost  all  glands  are  serous,  and 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  back  of 
the  tongue.  In  some  places  the  muccJus  membrane  is 
much  thicker  than  in  others,  and  then  it  contains 
larger  glands,  and  between  them  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue. 

489.  In  the  upper  or  olfactory  rcg-ion  (Fig.  191) 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  mucous  membi-ane  is  of  a 
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different  tint,  being  more  of  a  brownish  colour ;  it 
contains  the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  smelL 

490.  The  free  surface  is  covered  with  a  columnar 


Fig.  191.— From  a  Section  through  the  Olfactory  Eegion  of  the 
Guinea-pig. 

c.  Tbick  olfactory  opitbelium;  6,  thin  nlfartor.v  epKhPlium ;  r  riliatod  non- 
olfactory  (.iMtholium  ;  d,  bone.  The  transverse  sections  o?  tl  p  olfacmrv 
uerve  bundles  and  the  tubular  glands  of  Bowman  are  well  seen    Utlas  )  ^ 

epithelium,  composed  of  the  followins?  kinds  of  cells 
(Fig.  192):- 

(a)  A  superficial  layer  of  long  columnar,  or  rather 
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conical,  epithelial  cells^  each  with  an  oval  nucleus.  In 
some  places  the  free  surface  of  these  cells  is  covered 
with  a  bundle  of  cilia,  similar  to  the  superficial  cells 


Fig.  192.— From  a  Vertical  Section  through  the  Olfactory  Mucdus 
Membrane  of  the  Gninea-pig. 
o.  The  epithelial  cells;  b,  the  seneory  or  olfactory  cells;  c,  the  deep  epitheli.il 
cells;  ri,  tbe  bundles  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres:  c,  the  alveoli  of  serous 
(Bowman's)  glands.  (Atlas.) 

of  the  respiratory  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  ;  in  most 
places,  however,  the  cilia  are  absent ;  the  former 
condition  obtains  in  those  places  which  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  respiratory  region. 

{b)  Between  the  epithelial  cells  extend  spindle- 
shaped  cells,  each  with  a  spherical,  or  very  slightly 
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oval,  nucleus — the  sensory  cells  (Max  Schultze). 
Each  cell  sends  one  broad  process  towards  the  free 
surface,  over  which  it  projects  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
bundle  of  shorter  or  longer  rods;  whereas  a  fine 
varicose  filament  passes  from  the  cell  body  towards 
the  mucosa,  and,  as  shown  first  by  M.  Schultze,  be- 
comes connected  with  a  fibrilla  of  the  plexus  of  the 
olfactory  nerve-fibres. 

(c)  In  some  places  there  is  a  deep  layer  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  each  with  a  spherical  nucleus,  of  an  inverted 
conical  shape,  their  pointed  extremity  passing  be- 
tween the  other  cells  just  mentioned  and  their  broad 
basis  resting  on  the  basement  membrane.  Von 
Brunn  has  shown  that  there  is  on  the  free  surface  of 
the  epithelium  a  sort  of  cuticle— a  delicate  limitans 
externa. 

491.  The  mucous  membrane  is  of  loose  texture, 
and  contains  a  rich  plexus  of  bundles  of  olfactory 
nerve-fibres,'  extending  chiefly  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  surface.  Each  olfactory  nerve-fibre  is  non- 
medullated,  i.e.,  is  an  axis  cylinder  composed  of  minute 
or  primitive  fibrillse,  and  invested  in  a  neurilemma  with 
the  nuclei  of  the  nerve  corpuscles.  Near  the  surface 
the  fibres  of  the  plexus  ai'e  thin,  and  they  split  up 
into  the  constituent  fibrils  which  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  fine  varicose  processes  of  the  sensory 
cells  above  named. 

492.  The  blood-vessels  supply  with  capillary  net- 
works the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  numerous  glands.  These  are  the  glands  of 
Bowman,  extending  through  the  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  They  are  tubes,  slightlv  branched, 
and  gradually  enlarging  towards  their  distal  end  ;  in 
some  parts  they  are  more  or  less  straight.  In  struc- 
ture they  are  identical  with  serous  glands,  possessing- 
a  minute  lumen,  and  being  lined  with  a  layer  of 
columnar  albuminous  cells.    The  duct  is  a  very  fine 
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canal ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  gland  tliat  is  .situated 
ill  the  epithelium  of  the  free  surface  ;  it  passes  vertic- 
ally through  this,  and  consists  of  a  hne  limiting 
jiiembi^ane,  the  continuation  of  tlie  membrana  propria 
of  the  gland-tube,  and  a  layer  of  very  flattened  ei)i- 
thelial  Cells. 

493.  There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
size  and  number  of  the  bundles  of  the  olfactory  nerve- 
fibi-es,  the  thickness  of  the  olfactory  epithelium,  and 
the  length  of  the  gland-tubes.  The  size  and  number 
of  the  bundles  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  the  epithelium — i.e.,  by  the 
number  of  the  sensory  cells  ;  the  number  and  thick- 
ness of  the  olfactory  nerve  bundles  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane;  and  the  thicker 
this  is,  the  longer  are  the  glands  of  Bowman. 

494.  The  organ  of  Jacobson  is  a  minute 
tubular  organ  present  in  all  mammals,  and,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Dursy  and  Kolliker,  also  in  man.  In 
mammals  it  is  a  bilateral  tube,  compressed  from  side 
to  side,  and  situated  in  the  anterior  lower  part  of 
the  nasal  septum.  Each  tube  is  supported  by  a 
hyaline  cartilage,  in  the  shape  of  a  more  or  less 
plough-shaped  capsule^ — the  cartilage  of  Jacobson 
— and  opens  in  front  directly  into  the  nasal  furrow 
(guinea-pig,  rabbit,  rat,  &c.) ;  or  it  leads  into  the  canal 
of  Stenson  (dog),  which  passes  through  the  canalis 
naso-palatinus,  and  opens  immediately  behind  the 
incisor  teeth  on  the  palate.  In  all  instances,  how- 
ever, it  terminates  posteriorly  with  a  blind  ex- 
tremity. 

495.  The  cavity  of  the  tube  is  lined  with  stratified 
columnar  epithelium,  which  on  the  lateral  wall  is 
ciliated  in  the  guinea-pig  and  dog,  and  non-ciliated  in 
the  rabbit.  The  median  wall — i.e.,  the  one  next  to 
the  middle  line — is  lined  with  olfactory  epithelium, 
identical  with  that  of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal 
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cavity.  Branches  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres  also  pass 
into  the  median  wall,  and  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  olfactory  region.  Numerous  serous 
glands — belonging  chiefly  to  the  upper  and  lower 
wall — open  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ  of  Jacobson. 

In  the  lateral  wall  there  is  in  many  instances  a 
plexus  of  veins,  extending  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
and  between  the  vessels  are  bundles  of  non-striped 
muscular  tissue,  thus  constituting  a  sort  of  cavernous 
tissue. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE     DUCTLESS  GLANDS. 

496.  I.  The  hypophysis  cerebri  The  upper 

or  smaller  lobe  belongs  to  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  lower  or  larger  lobe  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  which  sends  numerous  minute  septa  into  the 
mterioi-.  These  split  up  into  numerous  trabeculaj  of 
fibrous  tissue,  which,  by  dividing  and  re-uniting,  form 
a  dense  plexus,  with  smaller  and  larger,  spherical  or  ob- 
long, or  even  cylindrical  spaces— the  alveoli.  In  these 
he  spherical  or  oblong  masses  of  epithelial  cells.  These 
epithelial  cells  are  columnar,  pyramidal,  or  polyhedral 
each  with  an  oval  or  spherical  nucleus.  Between  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  same  group  are  found  here  and 
there  small  branched  or  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  a 
small  flattened  nucleus.  In  some  of  the  groups  or 
a  yeoh  of  epithelial  cells  is  a  cavity,  a  sort  of  lumen 
lilied  with  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  substance.  ' 

The  mteraiveolar  connective  tissue  contains  a 
network  of  capillaries.  Between  the  alveoli  and  the 
mteraiveolar  tissue  there  are  lymph  sinuses,  like  those 
gl"anda  glands-e.y.,  the  salivary 
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497.  II.  The  fhyroi«l  gland  (Fig.  193).— The 
framework  of  this  gland  is  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  of  other  glands,  there  being  an  outer  hljrous 
capsule,  thicker  and  thinner  septa,  and  finally  the  fine 
trabeculse  forming  the  septa  between  the  gland  alveoli. 
These  are  closed  vesicles  of  a  spherical  or  oval  shape, 
and  of  various  sizes.  Each  vesicle  is  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  polyhedral  or 
columnar  epithelial  cells, 
each  with  a  spherical  or 
oval  nucleus.  There  is  a 
cavity,  which  differs  in  size 
according  to  the  size  of  the 
vesicle.  It  contains,  and 
is  more  or  less  filled  with, 
a  homogeneous,  viscid,  albu- 
minous fluid — the  so-called 
colloid.  In  this  often  oc- 
cur degenerating  nucleated 
lymph  -  corpuscles  and 
colovired  blood  -  corpuscles 
(Baber). 

498.  The  vesicles  are 
surrounded  by  networks  of 
blood  capillaries.  In  the 
connective  tissue  framework  lie  networks  of  lym- 
phatics; between  the  framework  and  the  surface  of  the 
vesicles  are  lymph  sinuses  lined  with  endothelium 
(Balier).  The  large  and  small  lymphatics  are  often 
filled  with  the  same  colloid  material  as  the  vesicles, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  colloid  material  is  produced 
in  the  vesicles,  and  carried  away  by  the  lymjihatics', 
to  be  finally  discharged  into  the  circulating  blood. 

499.  Its  formation  in  the  vesicles  is  probably  due 
to  an  active  secretion  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
vesicles,  and  to  a  mixture  with  it,  or  maceration  by 
it,  of  the  efiused  blood  mentioned  above.     In  some 


c 


Fig.  193.  —  From  a  Section 
through  the  Thyroid  Gland 
of  Dog. 

a.  The  epithelium  lining  the  vesi- 
cles ;  b,  the  "  colloid"  contents  of 
the  vesicles;  c,  a  lymphatic  filled 
with  the  same  material  as  the 
vesicles ;  d,  the  fibrous  tissue  be- 
tween the  gland  vesicles. 
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instances  Baber  found  the  amount  of  blood  effused 

into  the  cavity  of 
-a  the  vesicles  very 
considerable,  and 
hence  it  is  justifi- 
able to  assume  that 
the  destruction  of 
red  blood-corpus- 
cles forms  one  of 
the  functions  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

500.  III.  The 
suprarenal 
bo<Ues(Fig.  194). 
— The  suprarenal 
body  is  enveloped 
in  a  fibrous  cap- 
sule ;  in  connection 
with  this  are  septa 
and  trabeculne  pass- 
ing inwards,  and 
they  are  arranged 
differently  in  the 
cortex  and  in  the 
medulla  of  the 
gland,  as  will  be 
seen  presently. 

The  cortex  of 
the  gland  consists 
of  an  outer,  mid- 


Pig.  194.— From  a  Vertical  Section  through 
the  Suprarenal  Body  of  Man. 


die,    and  inner 


1,  Cortical  substance:  2,  medullary  part;  u,  outer 
capsule  ;  6,  zona  Rlomerulosa :  c,  zona  fascicu- 
lana;  d,  zona  reticularis ;  e,  medulla  ;  /,  a  large 
vein.  (Elljertli,  in  Strieker's  Manual.) 


glomeridosa :    it  contains 


zone,  all  three  be- 
ing directly  con- 
tinuous with  one 
another.  The  outer 
one  is  the  zona 
numerous  spherical,  or, 
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more  commonly,  elongated,  masses  of  epitlu^lial  cells. 
The  cells  are  polyhedral  or-  cylindrical,  each  with  a 
spherical  or  oval  nucleus.  In  some  animals— as  the 
dog,  horse— the  cells  are  tliin  and  columnar,  and 
arranged  in  a  transverse  manner.  Occasionally  a  sort 
of  lumen  can  be  discerned  in  some  of  these  cell  masses 

501.  Next  follows  the  middle  zone,  or  zona 
fasciculata.  This  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
broadest  part  of  the  whole  gland.  It  consists  of 
vertical  columns  of  polygonal  epithelial  cells,  each 
with  a  spherical  nucleus.  The  cell  substance  is  trans- 
parent, and  often  contains  an  oil  globule.  The  columns 
anastomose  with  their  neighbours.  Between  the 
columns  are  fine  septa  of  connective  tissue  carrying 
blood  capillaries. 

Between  the  cell  columns  and  the  connective  septa 
are  seen  here  and  there  lymph  spaces,  into  which  lead 
fine  channels,  grooved  out  between  some  of  the  cells  of 
the  columns. 

502.  Next  follows  the  inner  zona,  or  zona  reticu- 
laris, composed  of  smaller  or  larger  groups  of  poly- 
hedi-al  cells,  with  more  or  less  rounded  edges.  These 
cell-groups  anastomose  with  one  another.  The  indi- 
vidual cells  are  slightly  larger,  and  their  substance  is 
less  transparent  than  those  of  the  zona  fasciculata.  In 
the  human  subjefct  they  are  slightly  pigmented. 

503.  In  the  medulla  we  find  cylindrical  streaks 
of  very  transpai-ent  cells  ;  the  streaks  are  separated  by 
vascular  connective  tissue.  The  cells  are  polyhedral, 
columnar,  or  branched.  These  cell-streaks  anasto- 
mose with  one  another,  and  are  directly  continuous 
with  the  cell-groups  of  the  zona  reticularis  of  the 
cortex. 

504.  The  cortex  is  richly  supplied  with  dense 
networks  of  capillary  blood-vessels ;  their  meshes  are 
polyhedral  in  the  outer  and  inner  zone,  elongated  in 
the  middle  zone,  or  zona  fasciculata.     In  the  nieduFa 
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numerous  plexuses  of  veins  are  met  with.  In  the 
ceutre  of  the  suprarenal  body  lie  the  large  efferent 
venous  trunks.  In  the  capsule  (Kolliker,  Arnold), 
and  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  central  veins, 
are  plexuses  of  lymphatic  tubes  v^^ith  valves.  The 
nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  comi)osed  of  non- 
medullated  fibres ;  in  the  medulla  they  form  rich 
plexuses.  In  connection  with  these  and  with  those  of 
the  outer  capsule  are  small  ganglia  (Holm,  EberLh). 

505.  IV.  The  g^landula  coccygea  and  in- 
tcrcarotica. — The  first  of  these  is  a  minute  corpuscle 
situated  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  os  coccygis,  and 
was  discovered  by  Luschka.  The  gland  ula  carotica 
of  Luschka  (ganglion  intercaroticum)  is  of  exactly  the 
same  structure  as  the  glandula  coccygea. 

506.  Its  framework  is  of  about  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  other  glands — a  fibrous  capsule  and  inner 
fibrous  septa  and  trabeculse.  The  septa  and  trabecnlte 
contain  in  some  places  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular 
tissue  (Sertoli). 

507.  The  spaces  of  the  framework  are  occupied  by 
the  parenchyma.  This  consists  of  spherical  or  cylin- 
drical masses  of  cells  connected  into  networks.  The 
individual  cells  are  polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  each 
with  a  spherical  nucleus.  According  to  Luschka,  in 
the  new-born  child  they  are  ciliated.  In  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  cell-masses  lies  a  capillary  blood-vessel, 
much  convoluted  and  wavy. 

Numerous  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  forming  a 
plexus  are  situated  in  the  framework  of  the  gland. 
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Incus,  335 
Indirect  division,  8 
Infundibula,  69,  168,  170 

 of  bronchiole,  233 

 of  gland,  198 

Inner  molecular  layer,  326 

 nuclear  layer,  326 

Interarticular  cartilages,  51 
Interfascicular  spaces,  36,  38 
Interglobular-  spaces  of  Cztrmak, 
182 

Interlobar  ducts,  190 
Interlob'ilar  bile-ducts,  225,  226 

 connective  tissue  of  liver,  222 

 ducts,  190 

Intermediate  cartilage,  51 

■  disc,  74,  75 

 plexus,  127 

 zone,  211 

Inter  membranous    formation  of 

bone,  58,  H5 
Intermuscular  fibrils,  128 
Internal  capsule  of  brain,  169 
Interstitial  lamellse,  56 
Intervertebral  discs,  51 
Intestine,  Large,  212 

 ,  Small,  212 

Intima  of  urteries,  82,  83 
Intralobular  bile-vessels,  225 

 ducts,  190 

Intranuclear  network,  6 
Iris,  315 

 -,  Blood-vessels  of,  317 

 ,  Lymph-clefrs  of,  317 

 ,  Lymph-sinuses  of,  317 

 ,  Nerve-fibres  of  317 

Island  of  Eeil,  169 

Jacobson's  organ,  352,  353 

Karyokinesis,  8,  51,  259 
Karyomitosis,  8,  9 
Kidney,  242 

 ,  Afferent  arterioles  of,  253 

 blood-vessels,  253 

 glomemlus,  247 
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Kidney  lymphatics,  22d,.227,  256 

 parenchyma,  244 

 vessels,  251 

Kolliker's  osteoclasts,  G6 

Labia  pudeudi  majora,  301 
Labium  tymiiauicum,  34J 

 vestibularo,  342 

Labyi-iiith,  Osseous,  335 
Lachrymal  glands,  309 
Lacunae  Morgagui,  268 

 of  bone,  55,  56 

 of  cartil'ige,  49 

 of  lymphatics,  92 

Lamellae  of  bone,  57 

 of  cornea,  311 

 of  lens,  321 

Lamina  ci  ibrosa,  332 

 elastica  of  cornea,  310 

 f  usca,  313 

 reticularis,  347 

 spiralis  ossea,  335 

 vitrea,  316,  320 

Langerhaus'  granular  layer,  22 
Lirynx,  227 

Lateral  basilar  process,  165 

 nucleus,  15i 

 ■  tract,  149 

Lens,  320 

 fibres,  321 

 stars,  321 

Lenticular  glands,  101 
Ligamentum  denticulatum,  134 

 latum,  69 

•  pectinatum,  314 

 pulmonis,  233 

 spirale  acoessorium,  326,  343 

■  suspensory  of  lens,  332 

Limitaus  externa,  327 

•  interna,  325 

Lines  of  Sclu-eger,  182 
Liquor  folliculi,  274 

 sanguinis,  12 

Littrd's  glands,  268 
Liver,  94,  2il2 

 ,  Vessels  of,  223,  224 

Lobes  of  pancreas,  221 

•  of  salivary  gland,  190 

 of  thymus  gland,  102 

 of  lung,  233 

Lobules  of  liver,  223 

 of  lung,  233 

•  of  salivary  glands,  190 

 of  thymus  gland,  1^2 

Lung,  94,  232 

 blood-vessels,  236 

,  ■  lymphatics,  il36 

Lymph,  96 

Lymphatic  capillaries,  92 


Lymphatic  clefts,  85,  92 

I   glands,  86,  90,  106 

 rootlets,  92 

 sinuses,  94,  107 

 tissue,  91 

 vessels,  85,  90,  98 

Lymphatics,  69,  2l2 

 iu  mucosa,  200 

Lymph-canal  system  in  cornea,  ' 

 canalicular  system,  92, 96,  '.> 

 cavities,  94 

 corpuscles,  96.  99 

 follicles,  98,  100 

 hearts,  96 

Lymphoid  cells,  31 

I  Macula  acustica,  338 

 lutea,  325,  326,  329,  330 

Malleus,  335 

Malpighian  corpuscles  of  kidney, 
246 

 of  spleen,  240 

 pyramids  of  kidney,  244 

 stratum  of  skin,  21 

Mammary  gland,  284 
Manubrium  mallei,  333 
Marrow  of  bone,  53 
Matrix  of  osseous  substance,  55 
Meatus  auditorius  externum,  3Jj 
Meckel's  ganglion,  170 
Media  of  arteries,  82 
Median  lateral  tissure,  138 
Mediastinum  testis,  257 
Medulla  oblongata,  148 

 of  gland,  105 

Medullary  cylinders,  106 

 lymph-sinus,  107 

 ray,  244 

 sheath  of  nerve-fibres,  113, 1 14 

MeduUated  nerve-fibres,  112,  120, 
143 

Meibomian  glands,  306 

Meissiier's  corpuscles,  200,  305 

 plexus,  178.  212,  219 

Membraua  basilaris,  342,  313 

 chorio  capUlaris,  319 

•  •  Descemeti,  312 

 granulosa,  273 

 byaloidea,  322 

 reticularis,  347 

 secundaria,  337 

 pupra  choroidea,  318 

•  tectoria,  347 

 tympani,  333 

Membranes  of  Kmuse,  71 

Mesencephalon,  16t) 
I   Mesentery,  94 
!   Mesogastrium,  32,  94 

Metakinesis,  10 
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Migi-atory  cells,  14 

Milk,  287 

—  globules,  285 

 ■  tooth,  187 

Modiolus,  3:^5,  341 
Motor  ganglion  cells,  147 
Movemenc  of  cilia,  24 
Mucin,  25 
Mucosa,  199 

 •,  Lymph  follicles  of,  211 

Mucous  cells,  193 

 glands,  189,  202 

 memhiaiie,  199 

Muco-salivary  glands,  189 
Mucus,  Formntion  of,  25 
MuUer  s  fibres,  325 

•  muscle,  315 

Muscle  bundles,  68 

 cells,  68 

 column,  72 

 corpuscles,  73 

 fibres.  67,  78 

 libi-illse,  71,  73 

 tissue.  Striped,  70,  199 

 ,  Non-striped,  67,  69 

Muscular  compartments,  71 
Muscularis  externa,  207 

 mucoste,  68,  SiOo 

Musculus  ciliaris  Biolani,  306 
Myeloplax,  6 

Myeloplaxes  of  Eobiu,  54,  66 

Nail,  302 

 cells,  303 

•  yToove,  802 

 substance,  303 

J.asal  mucous  meuibrane,  348 

 septum,  49 

Nerve  bundles,  110 

 corpuscles,  114 

 end  plate.  131 

 endings,  118,  121 

 fibres,  109 

 plexus,  112,  117,  120 

Network  of  flbrilliB,  117 
Neurilemma,  114 
Neuroglia,  139 

 cells,  139 

 fibrils,  139,  157 

 of  Vircbow,  48 

 tissue,  136 

Neurokeratin,  113,  115,  328 
Nipple,  69 

Nou-medullated  nerve-fibres,  117. 
120 

Nuclear  layer  in   bnlbus  olfac- 
torius,  166 

 memlirane,  6 

 substance,  6 


Nuclear  zone,  320 
Nucleoli,  6 

Nucleus,  Structure  of,  6 
Nucleus  caudatus,  169 

 cuneatus,  153 

 deutatus,  163 

 gracilis,  153 

 lenticularis,  169 

Nuclei,  Inner,  of  retina,  326 

 ,  Ou.ter,  of  retina,  327 

Nymphee,  284 

Odontoblasts,  181,  182,  187 
CEsophagus,  205 
Oil-globule,  41,  42 
Olfactory  cells,  351 

 nerves,  117,  166 

Olivary  bodies,  149 

 nucleus,  153 

Omentum  of  cat,  31 

 of  frog,  95 

 of  guinea-pig,  42 

 of  rat,  34 

 ,  Structure  of,  35 

Optic  nerve,  332 

 nerve-fibres,  325 

 tract,  169 

 vesicle,  331 

Ora  serrata,  325 

Organ  of  Corti,  343,  344,  347 

 of  Gii  alde,  265 

 of  Jacobson,  352,  353 

Ossein,  55 

Osseous  labyrinth  of  ear,  321 
 lamellfe,  55 

- —  substance  from  osteoblasts. 
65 

Ossicula  auditus,  334 
Ossifying  cartilage,  51 
Osteoblasts  forming  bone,  53,  CO, 
65  •     >  . 

Osteoclasts,  66 
Osteogenetic  layer,  52 
Otoliths,  339 
Oval  nucleus,  41 
Ovary,  69,  271 

 ,  Development  of,  277 

 ,  Lymphatics  of,  282 

 ,  Nerves  of,  282 

Oviduct,  69,  279 
Ovum,  1,  273 


Pacinian  corpuscles,  121,  127,  268. 

269,  305 
Palate,  197 
Palma3  plicatoB,  280 
Paipebra;,  .308 
Pancr.  as,  2,i0,  221 
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Papilla  oirciimvallata,  202 

 filiformis  201 

■  folinta,  203 

 fung-lformis,  201 

 nervi  optici,  324 

Papilliiry  hair  of  Uuua,  294 

 muscle,  8) 

Parnglobuliu,  14 
Parenchyma  of  testis,  267 
Pareuchymatous  cartilage,  51 
Parietal  cells,  210 
Pars  ciliaris  retinie,  318,  320,  325 

 membrnnHcea,  268 

•  prosi  atica,  268 

Pedunculated  hydatid   of  Moi"- 

gngni,  265 
Pedi^uculus  cerebelli,  150,  159 
Penis,  269 

 corpora  cavernosn,  269 

 nerve-endings,  126 

Peptic  glands,  208 
Peribronchial  lymphatics,  232, 237 
Pericardial  cavities,  94 
Pericellular  space,  147 
Perichondrium,  48,  49 
Perilymph,  336 
Perimysium,  70 
PerineTirium,  110,  127 
Periosteal  bone,  62,  65 

 formation,  58 

 processes  of  Virchow,  58 

Periosteum,  53 

Peripheral  nerve-endings,  118,  121 
Peritoneal  cavities,  91 
Peritoneum,  69 

Perivascular  lymphatics,  95,  237 

 lymph  spaces,  158 

 spaces  of  His,  147 

Pes,  168 

Peyer's  glands,  101,  216 

 patch,  101 

Pharynx,  201 

 tonsil,  100,  201 

Pia  mater,  86.  133 
Pial  sheath,  332 
Pigment  cells,  25,  39 
Plasma,  12 

 cells,  44,  106 

Pleura  pulmoiialis,  69,  233 
Pleural  cavities,  94 
Plexus  choroideus,  157 

 myentericns,  212.  218,  229 

 Meistuer,  212,  219 

 venosus  vaginalis,  283 

Plicaj  villosas,  208,  215 
Pous  Varolii,  161,  166 
Porta  hepatis,  222 
Portio  Miillcri,  315 
—  vagiualis  uteri,  280 


Posterior  nerve  roots  from  spinal 

cord,  142 
Prickle  cells,  23,  25 
Primitive  dental  jn-oove,  184 

 fibrilla;,  113,  117,  144 

Primitive  fibrils,  73,  119 

 ova,  277 

Pro-tate,  267 
Protoplasm,  1 

 ,  Structure  of,  6 

Protoplasmic  membrane,  41 
Proximal  convoluted  tubule,  248 
Pulp  tissue,  240 
Pulvinar,  169 

Piirkinje's  ganglion  cells,  159,  160 
Pyloric  glands,  207,  210 
Pyramid  of  Ferreiu,  246 
Pyramidal  decussation,  148 
 tracts,  118 

Kami  capsulnres,  226 
Eanvier's  constrictions,  114 

 nodes,  114 

Raphe,  153,  163 
Red  blood  corpuscles,  12,  14 
Eeissner's  membrane,  341,  343 
Eemak's  fibrous  layer,  83 

■  nerve-fibre,  117 

Bete  Malpighii,  21 

 mucosum,  21 

■  testis,  26t 

Reticular  cartilage,  52 

 formation,  163 

Retina,  323 

 ,  Bliud  spot  of,  324 

■  ,  Blood-vessels  of,  332 

 ,  Ganglion  <  ells  of,  3.;6 

 ,  Lymjihatics  of,  332 

Rhabdia  of  Kiihue,  76 
Ehodopsiu  of  Klilme,  329 
Rods  and  cones,  328 
Bollett's  secondary  substance,  72 
Rosette  stage  in  nucleus,  9 
KugsB,  282 

Saccules,  336,  337 

Saccus  endolymphaticus,  336 

Saliva,  199 

Saliviiry  cells,  192 

■  ■  glauds,  188 

 ,  Blood-vessels  of,  196 

 ,  Ducts  of,  190 

 ,  Lobes  of,  190 

 ,  Lobules  of,  190 

 ,  Lymphatics  of,  196 

 •  ,  Nerves  of,  196 

Snrcode  of  Dujardiii,  5 
Sarcoglia,  76 
Sarcolemma,  71,  72,  78 
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Sarcoplasma,  71, 1i,  73 
Sarcoplasts,  78 
Scala  tympani,  335 

 vestibuli,  385 

Schultze's  protoplasm,  5 
Schwann's  cells,  5 
Sclerotic,  313 
Scrotum,  68 
Sebaceous  follicles,  303 
Semicircular  canals,  33  336 
Semilunar  valves,  81,  92 
Seminal  cells,  261 

 tubules,  260,  266 

Sensory  ganglion  cells,  147 
Septum  cisternse  lymphaticte,  32 
Serous  glands,  188,  198 

 membranes,  95 

Sesamoid  cartilages,  51 
Sharpey's  perforating  fibres,  57 
Sheath  of  Henle,  122,  125 

 of  Schwann,  114 

Simple  axis  cylinders,  117,  120 

 lymphatic  glands,  98 

Skin,  288 

 blood-vessels  of,  303 

 lymphatics  of,  30i 

 ,  Nerves  of,  304 

Solitary  glands,  101 

 lymph  follicles,  212 

Spaces  of  Foutana,  314 
Spermatoblasts,  261 
Spermatozoa,  263 
Sphincter  pupilltB,  316 
Spbincters,  69 
Spinal  cord,  133 

 grey  matter,  134,  142 

 white  matter,  134,  133 

Spiral  tubule,  250 
Spireme  convolution. 
Spleen,  238 

 ,  Capsule  of,  238 

 ,  Lymphatics  of,  242 

 ,  Nerve-flbres  of,  242 

 ,  Parenchyma  of,  239 

 ,  Pulp  of,  24J 

 ,  Eed  blood  corpuscles  of,  18 

 ,  Trabeculoe  of,  210 

Spongy  bone  substance,  57 
Squamous  epithelial  cells,  20 
Sternal  cartilage,  50 
Stigmata,  88 
Stoirach,  207 
Stonmta,  31,  88,  95,  237 
Stratified  columnar  epithelium, 23 

 pavemi  ut  epithelium,  22 

Stratum  adiposum,  290 

 cinereum,  167 

 corneuin,  21,  288 

— —  gelatinosum,  106 


Stratum  glomerulosum,  166 

 lucidum,  21 

 Malpighii,  288 

 opticum,  167 

Stria  vascularis,  343 
Stroma,  14 

Subarachnoidal  spaces,   91,  133, 

156,  333 

 tissue,  134 

Subcutaneous  lymphatics,  94 

 tissue,  289 

Subdui-al  spiices,  94,  133,  157 
Subendocardial  tissue,  80,  81 
Subepithelial  endothelium  of  De- 

bove,  37 
Subhyaloid  cells,  322 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  170 
Submucosa,  199 
Submucous  lymphatics,  94 
Subpericardial   nerve  branches, 

8^ 

 tissue,  80 

Substantia  g'elatinosa,  140 

  nigra,  168 

Subva^inal  space,  333 
Sudoriferous  canal,  290,  291 
Sulcus  hippocampi,  166 

 spiralis,  342,  313 

Superior    pedunculus  cerebelli. 
169 

Suprachoroidal  tissue,  314 
Suprarenal  bodies,  355 
Supravaginal  space,  333 
Sweat  glands,  69,  2!)0,  304 
Sympathetic  system;  173 
Synovial  cavities,  94 

Tactile  corpuscles,  121,  131 
 hairs,  300 

Tapetum  nigrum,  316, 318,  320 
330 

Tarsal  plate,  306,  308 
Taste  buds,  204 

 cells,  205 

 goblets,  202,  201 

Teeth,  179 

 cement,  182 

 develop  uent,  183 

 pulp,  182 

Tegmental  cells,  205 
Tegmentum,  167,  168 
Teichmanu's  crystals,  15 
Tendon  cells,  35 
Tendons,  93 
Tenonian  capsule,  333 

 space,  333 

Tensor  choroidpoe,  315 
Terminal  bronchi,  234 
Testis,  257 
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Thalamencephalon.  168 
'ihalamus  opticus,  16 1,  108,  169 
Thoracic  duct,  90 
Thymus  follicles,  102 

 glaud,  102 

Thyroid  cartilage,  49 

 gland,  35i,  3o5 

Tongue,  2l»1 

 ,  Serous  glands  of,  202 

Tonsils,  101 

Touch-cells  of  Merkel,  121,  125 

 -corpiiscles  of,  Merliel,  120 

Trabeculce  caruese,  81 

 of  lymijhatics,  69 

 of  spleen,  69 

Trachea,  49,  b9,  229 
Tractus  olfactoriiis,  166 

 opticus,  169 

Transitional  epithelium,  23 
Transverse  disc,  75 
Tuba  Eustachii,  331 
Tuber  cinereum,  1h8,  170 
Tubercle  of  Rolando,  151 
Tubes  of  epididymis,  266 
Tunica  adnata,  257 

 albuginea,  257 

 dartos,  69 

 fibrosa,  275 

 propria,  313 

 vaginalis,  2i7 

Tyson's  glands,  269 

Ureter,  243,  25'5 
Urethi-a,  Female,  283 

 ,  Male,  2f)8 

Uriuary  tubules,  241 
Uterus,  fi8,  279 
Utricle,  330 
Uvea,  316 

Vagina,  69,  282 

Varicose  nerve-fibres,  116 

Vas  deferens,  69,  26  > 

 rectum,  264 

Vasa  efferentia,  261 
Vascularisatiou  of  cartilagj,  53 


Vater's  corpuscles,  121 
Veins,  69,  85 

 ,  lutima  of,  85 

 ,  Media  of,  85 

 of  the  bones,  84 

Vein^  of  the  brain,  cord,  gravid 

uterus,  membranes,  and  retina, 

86 

 ,  Valves  of,  85 

Vena  axillaris,  azygos,  cava,  cru- 
ralis,  hepatica,  intima,  iliaca, 
mesenterica,  poplitea,  r.-nalis, 
spermatica,  and  uiiibilicalis,  86 

 jugularis,  and  subclavia,  85 

VensB  rectsB,  255 

 stellatse,  255 

 vorticos£e,  320 

Venous  radicles,  i40 

 sinuses,  240 

Ventricle,  Fourth,  154 

Ventricles,  82 

VesiciilsB  seminales,  69,  233 

Vestibuliim,  284 

Virohow's  crystals,  15 

Visceral  pericardium,  80 

 •  peritoneum,  205 

Vitreous  body,  322 

"White  blood  corpuscles,  15,  16 

 commissure,  141 

 fibrous  tissue,  32,  33 

 subs' ancd  of  braiu,  158 

 of  cord,  116 

 of  Schwann,  113,  114 

Wolffian  body,  272 

Wreath  arrangement  of  nucleus,  9 

Yellow  elastic  cartilage,  52 
 tissue,  46 

Zona  fasciculata,  356 

 glomerulosa,  355 

 •  pellucida,  273 

 reticularis,  356 

 vasculos  i,  271 

Zonula  cdiaris,  322 
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